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Amusement Lines 
Least Affected 
By General Slump 


Commerce Department Re- 
ports Theater Attendance) 
Maintained With Sporting 


¥, Goods Sale Satisfactory 


_ 


. ment. 


Growth Continues 
For Miniature Golf 


Foreign Tourist Traffic for 
é Year Has Also Been Practi- 

cally Same as in 1929, Re- 
ports Reveal 


\ ‘ 

In the face of general slackness in 
most business, amusement industries 
in the United States have maintained 
a degree of activity this year which 
has reflected only in a comparatively 
small degree the depressed condition 
noted in other fields, according to! 
oral statements Oct. 31 from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The motion picture ‘and theater 
industries, while failing fully to jus- 
tify the old claim that they are “‘de- 
pression-proof,’ have fallen only 
slightly short of proving that claim, | 
N. D. Gelden, of the Motion Picture 
Division of the Department, stated | 
orally. } 

Trade Press Estimates 

It is probable, he added, that the| 
theory that those who are idle and who 
have financial worries on their minds 
take occasion to visit the theaters to 
relieve themselves of their worries, has 
had a considerable effect in maintain- 
ing theater attendance. 

According to trade press estimates 
received in the Division, receipts of 
several of the larger motion picture 
theaters in each of 17 cities were well 
maintained for the first seven months 
of 1930, These figures represent only 
a few of the larger theaters, Mr. 
Golden said but itis probable that the 
trend shown in them extends to most 
of _ the. other film theaters. _ 

‘ ofits -of -five é amusement cor- 
porations for the first half of 1930 were 
considerably larger than for the same 
period of last year, according to trade 
estimates made available in the Mar- 
keting Service Division of the Depart- 

Some of the increase, however, 

was ascribed to the addition of new 
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Nations to Study "Travel by Train 
Polar Reacti : 
olar Reactions | Said to Be Safer 


Thirty Countries Expected to 
pera iegearsion. | EAARS by Motor 


Cooperate in Meteorolog- 
ical Investigations 
—_———————— | 
Autoist Is 13 Times More| 
Likely to Be Killed Than) 
Railway Passenger, Na-| 
tion-wide Study Shows 


| 
| 
APPROXIMATELY 30 governments | 
are expected te cooperate in hold- | 

ing what is to be known as “the | 
second international polar year,” to be | 
held in the Winter of 1952-33, a project | 
of intensive observations and investi- ! 
| 

| 

| 


gations of meteorological phenomena, 
Dr. H. H. Kimball, senior meteorologist 
of the Weather Bureau, stated orally 
Nov. 1. The primary purpose, he said, 

Massachusetts Safety Commit- 

tee Warns Drivers to Exer- | 

cise Same Care Shown in 

Other Lines of Transport 


Street Car Safest 
Of Three Methods 


is intensive cooperative study of the 
actual effects.of the exchange of air 
currents between the polar region and 
the Equator but other intensive scien- 
tifie investigations are also in the 
plans for the worl: 

‘Dr. Kimball has just returned from 
a meeting of the fourth general as- 
sembly of the International Geodetic 
and Geophysical Union at Stockholm, 
Sweden. He said the second polar year, 
coming 50 years after the first polar 
year, will have valuable scientific re- 
sults. Practically all governments 
having weather service, he said, are 
expected to participate in this polar 
year of 1932-33. / 

Dr. Kimball made available the fol- 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Nov. 1. 
Riding in a train is 13 times as safe 
as taking the same journey in an au- 
| tomobile, while a ride in a street car is| 
| 22 times safer than in a motor vehicle, | 
lowing information: , the Governor’s Committee on Street and 
Primarily, the purpose is ‘to study | H:ghway Safety has just announced as 
and make determinations regarding | the result of a study of nation-wide ac- 
the exchange of air currents constantly | cident statistics. Persons operating au- 
in progress between the polar region | tomobiles should exercise the same con- 
and the temperate regions down to the /stant care which have made railroads} 
Equator. There will be other subjects |and trolley lines such safe methods of 


° oi ; sive vear progr. |transportation, the Committee stated. 
rogram ’ 
a8 part fhe fateneivs year yeUe > \Its announcement follows in full text: 


|. If you use your automobile for that 
j business trip or week-end 
| which you are planning, you are 13 times 
{more likely to be killed than if you 
travel by train. 

If you drive in to work or shopping, | 


Additional Accuracy 
you are 22 times as likely to meet your | 


In Measurement of ij as if zee oe on the eet oF 
Electricity Sought e:s0::'dommi and High- 


2 
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ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 
|way Safety on the basis of statistics | 
compiled throughout the country. 
}warning should not be taken to mean 
Bureau of Standards Near- that residents of this State must yet be- 
< ju ‘gin to curtail their use of motor vehi- 
ing Completion of Exhaus- cies, the committee etpinins, but that 
e * w 
tine Tests on Inte rnational if they wish to escape this alternative 


'they must.learn to observe the same 
Value of Ampere principles of extreme and constant care 


; which have made railroads and trolley 
|lines such safe mediums of mass trans- 
Evidence indicating protahle change | portation. 
iv thie measurement -of electricity has }-— 
been uncovered by the Bureau of Stand-| Aj) available statistics, as well as 
ards as a result of years of research | eommon experience, point to the conclu- 
now entering its final stages, according | sion that you will be safer if you ride 
to an oral statement Nov. 1 by Roger| on railways and street cars than in your 
W. Curtis of the Bureau’s Division of | automobile,” declares the Committee’s 
Electricity. ’ i boka “ |statement. “It is not our province, nor 
The Bureau's investigation is designed | within our ability to change the trans- 


Constant Care Urged 


Since use 


‘Improved Conditions 
scuves In Shipping Expected | 


The | 


| business begin to emerge from the effects 
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tenpoces : rans Trade Relations 
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na Are 
Child Conference Finds Too | * e 
Few Kindergartens and pales of Inquiry 


Nugsery Schools 


MOEE than an eighth of the popula~ |Three Delegates to Interna- 
~"™ tion of this country, having no 

way to voice its demands, is receiving 
too little attention from the rest of the 
public, according to a statement .on 


Nov. 1 by the White House Confer- | vestigation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


tional Road Congress Re- 
quested to Testify in In-, 


ence on Child Health and Protection. | | 


The “inarticulate” portion of the 
population is composed of children less 
than six years of age, and for them 
there are too few kindergartens, 
nursery schools and day nurseries, es- 
pecially in the rural districts, says a 
report to the conference. 

A statement.by the conference fovl- 
lows in full text: 

Children under six constitute 134 
per cent of the entire population of 
this country, experts of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection report. 

The Committee surveying the edu- 


Extending of Loan 
By Powers Favored 


| 


Rehabilitation Sought as Means) 
To Increase Purchashing 
Power in Orient and Re-es-| 
tablish Silver Values 


| 
} 
bs aro 2 |. The three Chinese delegates to the! 
cation and training of the infant and  gith International Road Congress will | 


preschool child finds that there are (testify during the week of Nov. 3 before | 


16,000,000 of such children in the | nak : s+. | 
United States. These important and the Senate foreign relations subcommit- | 


relatively numerous citizens do not, in lie en ee f ene eee 
ra: ; , | between the Unite es an ina, ac- 
enough ‘attention from society. For | °%rdine to plans made public at the Com- 
: . A: el : e Nov. 1, 
instance, the public expenditure for Possibilities of transportation rehabili- | 
tation in China with a view to speeding | 
| up commercial intercourse and affording | 
;}more rapid channels of distribution are 
; subjects on which the Chinese repre- | 
| sentatives will be asked to testify, under 
|the hearing now tentatively scheduled, it | 
| was said. 
| The subcommittee, under the chair- 
|manship of Senator Pittman (Dem.), of | 
| Nevada, author of the authorizing reso- 
j lution (S. Res. 256), is investigating 
| commercial relations with China for the 
| purpose of advising the Senate how that 
| country through treaties and conventions, | 
|may become a larger market for Ameri- | 
| can products. 
The following information was made | 
available at the Committee: ‘ 
In the interest. of forwarding the re- 
hebilitation of China and, incident | 
thereto, of improving the price of sil- 
ver, the Committee has been holding 
hearings on the west coast which will 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


| To Come in New Year 


'Vice Chairman of Federal 
Board Calls Attention to 
Continued Building of! 
Vessels 


The New Year should see the shipping 


|of the general business depression, and 
regain its normal economic status, the 

vice chairman of the Shipping Board, E. 

C. Plummer, declared in an oral state- 

ment. Nov. & 

“Although the American merchant ma-| tional Read Congress. 

| Tine~has been fairly hard hit by the vir- Loan Deemed Inadvisa 
| tually universal decline in business, it | 
has been holding up certainly as well, if | dealt with the subject of a silver loan to | 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Gradual Export 


Revival Forecast 


Desire for Improved Standard 
Of Living Expected to 
‘ Develop Trade 


AMERICAN export trade, “which is 

sufficient to provide employment for 
one out of every ten workers on our 
farms and in our factories,” will re- 
vive when the causes for low world 
purchasing power have been corrected, 
said William L. Cooper, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, of the Department of Com- 
merce, in an address Nov. 2. 

“The world’s growing population and 
the universal desire for better stand- 
ards of living can result only in greater 
demands for the products in which the 
United States excels,” declared Mr. 
Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper spoke by radio through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. (His 
address will be found on Page 4 in full 

Mr. Cooper said’ that the ve of 
commodity prices’ now has een 
checked, and that money rates have 
been lowered. As a result, he said, 
“funds will be available at reasonable 
interest rates for construction work 
and the modernizing of industrial 
plants, which will give us an outlet 
abroad for our machinery, farm imple- 
ments, electrical equipment, and simi- 
lar products of American ingenuity.” 


Decrease in Buying 


| text.) 


| 


j 
| 
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_ Of Shoes Depresses — 


Leather Production 


Public Generally Using Old 
Footwear for Longer Pe-| 
riod, Department of Com- 
merce States 


The goals of the United States, as 


on, it yeas-angted 


) epally Noy. 't.on 
of the Hides ‘an 


Leather Divi- 


Similarly, in those countries often con- 


|not better than the foreign shipping}China which would at once aid in re-| sidered as having comparatively low pur- 


| Services,” the vice chairman said. _ __| habilitation work there and increase the | 
I don’t think there is any question | purchasing power of the country. The 


| 


chasing power, such as China,. British 
Malaya, and a number of the Latin- 


that business will have turned the corner) testimony taken to date has indicated| American countries, the people, for the 


dustries. 
be formally resumed when @Qongress | well as the rest of the world, are wear- | fixed incomes, he said, “it might be well 
; meets again. A special hearing has been | ing their shoes for longer periods and | to buy ahead.” 

set for the week of Nov. 3 in order to| having them repaired more extensively, 
obtain the testimony of the three dele-|as one way of conserving decreased in- | 
gates from China to the sixth Interna- | comes during the prevailing economic de- 
+ press 
i Behalt 
Much of the hearings on the west coast Sion, Department of Commérce. 


fs the wubhe 


more and more advance instruc» 
tion.” 
Presidert of the United S 
192 


. —Herbert Hoover, 


tates, 
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Present Declared — 
Favorable Time — 


To Spend Wisely 


Chief of Emergency Employ- 
ment Group States That 
Resumption of Normal 
Purchasing Is Objective 


Support of ‘Buy Now’ 
Campaigns Suggested 


Bids for First Work on Hoover 
Dam, Involving at Least 60 
Millions, to-Be Called About 
Dec. 1 to Aid Business 


Present low prices furnish oppor- 
tunity now for the people to “econ- 
omize wisely by spending wisely,” 
and at the same time aid in solving 
the employment problem, the Chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, Col. Ar- 
thur Woods, stated orally Nov. 1. 


Col. Woods advised that those who 
can afford it—that is, those with 
fixed incomes or savings accounts 
which they can afford to use—should 
support the “buy now” campaigns 
which are being conducted in some 
sections of the country. The objec- 
tive, however, he said, should not be 
a forced, hysterical spurt in buying, 
but rather the resumption of normal 
purchases. ; 


Points to Savings 


Col. Woods said he could not, of 
course, make any prediction as to the 
future course of prices, but “everybody 
knows prices are low,” and there is op- 
portunity for the purchaser to effect 
savings for himself while making pur- 
chases of commodities which will result 
in greater employment in producing in- 
In the case of those who have 


The Committee made public on Nov. 2 
summary of the Cincinnati plan of 
dealing with the employment problem; 
fas a part-of its program. of presenting: 
suggestions for the satis-— 
factory handling of the problem based 


; on methods already proved to be effec- 


tive. 

It also announced that the Depart- 
ment of War is expediting its construe- 
tion program to give employment as 
soon as possible, and that the largest - 


in ne that a loan to China by the United States | same cause, are reverting to the old felt 

| by New Year 8.” /.. 3 . |acting individually might be subject to| and other hand-made types of shoes in-|soap manufacturing company in the 
The following additional information | misinterpretation by other nations com-! stead of purchasing leather footwear, it | world, employing 10,000, has advised the 

was made available by Mr. Plummer: . | peting with us for Chinese trade. ‘was stated at the Division. In one coun-| Committee that it is operating on a plan 
The water borne foreign commerce of| A loan of silver to China by a concert | try it has been reported that people are! which keeps its employes engaged the 

the United States for 1929 amounted to/ of powers to include England and France, | utilizing discarded automobile tires by} year around and that they will be re- 

some $8,000,000,000, with the transpor-| has been the plan most generally| cutting them up into a form of sandal, | tained as usual through this Winter, 

| tation bill for this freight aggregating | advocated by witnesses before the Com-| it was explained. Program of Factery 


theater units by the companies. ti 
trade estimate for the year is that profits traight up the road 
will reach hitherto unattained heights. 
The growth of the “Tom Thumb” golf 
course fad has been phenomenal, it was 
stated orally in the Division, this sys- 
tem adding an entirely new phase to 
the amusement industry. Some in the 
’ trade believe, however, that the fad has 


to increase accuracy of the accepted | portation habits of the people. 
value of the ampere, which is the basis|of motor cars is becoming more and 
of electrical measurement,, it Was e€x-|more widespread, what we can do is 
plained. Although the present inaccu-/yrge the operators of these vehicles to 
racy is only fractional, a slight improve-|use the type of vigilan¢e which has 
ment in this direction will be of consid- | established such confidence in mass trans- 
erable importance in the aggregate cost! portation lines. 

of power and will be of international! “When an individual boards a street 
application, it was declared. 


and begun heading.s 





approximately $800,000,000. 
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A | been shipped into the drought area for 


‘ 


é 


| reports received by the De 


taken some attendance from theaters, 
according to trade information received 
by the Division. 

Theater Has Course 

A recent turn in the fad, it was stated 
orally, is the addition of miniature golf 
courses in automobile sales rooms, which 
gives an added source of revenue and 
also attracts people to view the displays 
of cars, At léust one theater, accord- 
ing to trade reports, has constructed 
a course in its lobby, it was added. 

Foreign tourist traffic this year has 
beén practically the sanfe as last year, 
according to information received in the 
Finance and Investment Division of the 
Department. Trade estimates on that 
touring in the United States this year 
has been about 10 per cent larger than 
last year, it was stated orally in the 
Division. 

The following information was given 
orally in the Specialties Division of the 
Department: 

Whether or not the general inactivity 
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Careful Selection 
.Of Home Diet Urged 


Smaller Incomes and Reduced 
¥ Supplies Cited as Factors 


American homes with lessened in- 
;comes and reduced supplies of familiar 
foods will have to plan more carefully 
in order to maintain adequate and 
healthful family’ diets, Dr. C. W. War- 
burton, Director of Extension Work, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Secretary 
of the Federal drought relief commit- 
tee, said in a statement Nov. 1. 

Summarizing the present drought de- 
velopments, he said among other things 
that a drought subcommittee is seeking 
to have stores expand the sale of foods 
that would combat pellagra; that Fall 
gardens are still in fine shape in the 
‘southern drought area, and that house- 
wives can help family cash incomes by 
selling their surplus canned products, 

Feed for Drought Area 
Almost 19:000 carloads of feed have 


farmers at reduced rates, according to 
rtment of 
Agriculture from 499 counties scattered 
among a number of States embraced in 
the drought area. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, will return to Washington from 
the West the week of Nov. 3, and will 
consider then the date for convening the 
conference of State chairmen of drought 
committees to, consider the situation 
throughout the whole area, Mr. Warbur- 
ton said orally. : 

The summary of Mi, Warburton’s 
statement issued by the Department of| 
Agriculture follows in full text: 

A satisfactory and sufficient food sup- 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 
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,car or train he does not give a further | 


Foreign | mittee. 


This plan does not contemplate 


The purpose of this study is to at-| thought to his safe passage, nor does he 
tempt to determine the absolute value | need to, for experts are guiding his jour- 
of the ampere and to reduce the per-|ney every instant with safety uppermost 
centage of error in the international|in mind. When this same individual 
ampere which is the basis of electrical | drives off in his automobile, to judge by 
measurement. This work, Mr. Curtis | the wake of death and injury on the high- | 
explained, is sequel to a previous investi- | way, he does not give any more thought | 
gation by the Bureau about 20 years/to his safe passage than 
ago which confirmed the values adopted | or trolley. , ) 
by international agreement in 1910 and| dreds of experts are now doing their best | 
which still stand. to protect his journey, but the differ- 

Since the previous investigation there | &¢e 8 that four-fifths of all accidents | 


: . Wee: are due to fault of the driver himself. 
anywhere until 1997 “when the present | Before we can achieve any sort of safety 
; hich ‘“< |on the highways, every person must real- 
work began, which would show whether | ize that when he takes the wheel -he must 


rhen on train | 
To be sure, here also hun- | 


trade Soares comnperey rl ~ seen | the immediate placing of a large amount | 
; ment of Commerce indicate a falling off | of silver ‘into the hands of the Chinese | 
of business this Tiap, which a ae Nationalist Government, but would sim- 
expected an. MEOW of the general indus- | »jy make the amount of the loan avail- 
war Seeman. dustry of thi try able for drawing against in reconstrue- 
_ she sl ping in oe 0 Pa YY ition and rehabilitation work, under the | 
ines whick ane Eiliecien S _ a | direction of an international board repre- 
si , ne - gy; Senting the lending nations, 
Sing Board vessels ex loans, out of the | qu 7°s.,commeace has, no knowledge. of 
B POn i . | the visit of Judge Paul Linebarger, lega 
SS an oe ae ee to the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ton in the interest of securing a loan of 


Column 6.] 1,000,000,000 ounces of silver. 


[Continued on Page 2, 


the Committee and has not requested a 





the 7 ional a re is changin ane 
with ee the Se eer being eve | assume the same responsibility as any 
A | loye in a big transportation system. 


| emp 
Mileage Records Per Fatality 


ried on, Mr. Curtis said, “we are trying | 
to see if we get the same results as were : 

The comparative safety of automobiles, 
railroads and street cars is strikingly 


obtained 20 years ago and to provide a 
means of maintaining accurately the 
constancy of the electric unit of cur-! shown by mileage records. _Throughout 
rent.” The results, he explained, will| the country, for every fatality, automo- 
determine whether the consumer received 
the same amount of energy from a kilo-| which is the number of passengers 
watt-hour in 1910 as he does today. | moved, multiplied by the average num- 
Additional information furnished by} ber of miles each passenger travels. On 
Mr. Curtis follows: | the other hand, for each fatality on their 
While the results of the present de-| systems, either to passengers or others, 
terminations have not yet been ascer-| railroads rolled up a mileage of 16,450,- 
tained, there is evidence that would in-| 000 and street cars of 34,760,000. When 
dicate that some change in the inter-| the hazard to passengers only is com- 
national electrical units appears prob- | pared, the results are even more strik- 
able. The international ampere now in| ing: The figures are: Passenger miles 
| [Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 
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Position Toward Security Loans 
Improved by New York Banks 


| 


| 


as security, rather than a general in- 
crease in commercial borrowing. 

The reserve bank’s review of the 
money market in October follows in 
full text: 

The first three weeks of October, in 
which seasonal demands for credit and 
currency usually reach their mid-Au- 
tumn peak, passed this year with only 
a temporary tightening effect on the 
money market. The leading New York 
City banks borrowed moderate amounts 
intermittently at the Reserve Bank to 
maintain their reserve balances at the 
required levels; call money was a little 
firmer than in he latter part of Sep- 


EW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 1—New 
York banks are now in a much 
more comfortable position with respect 


to security loans than they were a year 
ago, according to the monthly reviex 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. “In October of last year these 
banks had a potential liability of more 
than $5,200,000,000 on brokers’ loans 
placed for correspondent banks and 
for customers, a considerable part of 
which they might at any time be called 
upon to take over. On Oct. 22, 1930, 
this potential claim upon bank re- 
sources had been reduced to a little 
over $1,000,000,000. tember, and rates on Stock Exchange 
The first three weeks in October, | time loans were slightly higher. Call 
which usually mark a mid-Autumn | money did not advance above per 
peak in credit and currency demands, | cent, however, and in the latter part 
passed this year, the review states, | of the month there were evidences of 
with only a temporary tightening of | the accumulation of surplus funds in 
the money market. Demands upon the | the New York banks, and money con- 
reserve banks for currency during the | ditions were generally easy. 
three weeks ended Oct. 15 were about | Currency withdrawals from the re- 
as large as the average for the cor- | serve banks over the September month- 
responding weeks of previous years. | end and continuing through the first 
Increase in the loans and discounts | half of October were about as large 
(other than security loans) of report- | as the average for the corresponding 
ing banks“is attributed to an increase | weeks of previous years, anc currency 
of bank holdings of acceptances, and 
loans.to bill dealers with acceptances 
a“ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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miles travel 11,400,000 passenger miles, | 


‘Guiding American 
Youth to Maturity 


hearing. 


barger will ask Congress for a silver 
loan of this amount over a 50-year pe- 
| . . | riod at 2 per cent. While any such loan 
Benefits of Boy Scouts and | would have to be passed on by Congress, 


Other Groups Emphasized | the Committee has no intention of rec- 


Snr nate rT toe agrees upon any plans they would re- 
| Communities should participate more| quire diplomatic negotiation and the 
generally in boys’ organizations and/Senate’s. part would be limited to me- 
| should contribute more to their financial! morializing the President to take certain 
| support, it is recommended by the chair- | recommended action. 

|; man of the committee on youth outside}. A silver loan to China has been urged 
| the school and home, of the White House|as a means of increasing China’s pur- 
| Conference on Child Health and Protec- | chasing power and at the same time re- 
ition, James E. West, in a report pre-|lieving the silver market of large sur- 
| pared for the forthcoming conference in| plus stocks. This surplus is attributed 
November. 

The Boy Scouts of America, accord- 
ing to the report, is one of the most 
popular organizations for American 
youth and commands a membership of 
619,648. The organization has the largest 
enrolled volunteer leadership among 
adults, with 230,744 adult persons giv- 
ing their time to the movement. In its 
large staff and enrollment, only 1,816 
of its leaders are paid. 

The Committee report, according to 
information made available at the White 
House Conference offices in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, declares that Boy 
Scout work carries a vital message for 
me rural boys as well as for the urban 

ys. 

Further information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

The 4-H club is a public organization 
involving about one-third of the time of 
approximately 6,000 paid men _ and 
women, trained in agriculture and home 
economics. An additional 60,000 persons 
render voluntary assistance in the pro- 
motion of this organization. 

A third outstanding organization for 
boys, nonsectarian in character, is the 
Boys’ Club Federation, which has an en- 
rollment of 225,000 members. 

Various organizations outside of home, 
church and school have been established 
throughout the Nation as a media of 
expression for the 24,057,083 boys under 
18 years of age. A total of 14,000,000 
boys are in school. By nature they seek 
an active and vigorous mode of diver- 
sion. With one-third of their time as 
leisure, they are therefore subject to cer- 
tain hazards during leisure. 

The various boys’ agencies have arisen 


= a gold basis, thereby throwing 35,- 
J 
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F EMPLOYERS try to substitute 
women for men on the basis of 
lower wages in a time of depression, 
it may have a disastrous effect upon 
the men, declares the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bor. At the same time the Director of 
the Junior Placement Division of the 
New York State Employment Bureau 
| says there are too many girls in the 
job market. 
While the Federal Director declares 
j 


director points out that the unemploy- 
ment situation, however, is reducing 
the number of girls under 16 years 
seeking jobs, due to the number of 
available experienced women. 


Depicting the difference between 
mien’s salaries and women’s salaries as 
a “two-edged sword,” which may be 
utilized disastrously by employers who 
take advantage of the present eco- 
nomic depression by substituting 
women for men at lower salaries, but 
for the same kind and amount of labor, 
the Director of Public Information at 
the ‘Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Mary V. Robinson, urges higher 


P 


: 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


ernment, reported en route to Washing- | 
( Judge | 
Linebarger has not communicated with | 


According to press reports Judge Line- 


| ommehding legislation. If the Committee | 


The following additional information 
was obtained from the Division: 

Despite the fact that consumers are 
wearing their shoes longer and having 
them repaired more frequently, the tan- 
ners and shoe repairers are not reaping 
the profits that might be expected from 
this situation. Shoe wearers are placing 
iron tabs on the toes and heels where 
the shoe is more apt to wear out the 
leather, and in more instances, they are 
using rubber tabs, about six of which 
go on each shoe, in place of using new 
soles. These can be purchased ordinarily 
at five-and-ten-cent stores, and undoubt- 
edly extend the wear of shoes. 

Repair Own Shoes 

sThere is an obvious trend toward peo- 
ple repairing theix own shoes as is indi- 
cated in increased purchases of cut soles, 
both leather and substitutes, from the 
five-and-ten-cent stores. 

General decrease’ in the consumption | 
of shoes and other leather goods, utiliz- | 


ing approximately 85 per cent of the} 
leather production of the United States, 
is the primary reason for. the some- 
what distressed condition of the hide in- 
dustry in this country. 

While there has been a noticeable de- 
pression in the leather industry of~the/ 


| United States ‘since the middle of 1929, | 


| 


| 
| 


that women are suffering extensively | 
from unemployment, the New York | 


| 
| 


Europe has been going through the same 
condition for 12 or 15 months. longer. 


in part to the putting of British India; There has been a decline in production 


of all types of leather goods to meet the | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] | 


Giving Men’s Jobs to Women | 
And Effect on Trade Situation 


wages for women as a means to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation in 
a statement just made public by the 
Department of Labor. 


The statement follows in full text: 

A plea for higher wages for women 
in the present stress and strain, re- 
sulting from the amount of unemploy- 
ment, may seem on the surface like 
tying a weight to a person who is 
struggling to keep from drowning. In 
reality such a plea at such a time is 
analogous to showing a person how 
to move his arms and legs to keep his 
head above water. 

To pyll out of a morass of unem- 
ployment and underconsumption it is 
necessary to develop ways not only of 
maintaining, but of increasing, the 
purchasing power of the rank and file 
of the people. 

The present depression differs from 
similar slumps in the past in the ef- 
forts inaugurated by President Hoover 
to prevent wage cuts. To keep wage 
rates from slipping, however, is not 
such a simple matter. Though em- 
ployers maintain the rates of workers 
already on their pay roll, starting 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 
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Another announcement from*the com-« 


| stimulation to business. 


mittee was that E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., with 
70 plants throughout the country, had 
enlarged its program for the employs 
ment of labor in a way to “help materi- 
ally to relieve the present unemployment 
situation.” The du Pont company, it 
was stated, plans plant repairs, renew- 
als, and replacements, within the next 
six months which would ordinarily be 
carried over a much longer period, and 
which are in addition to building proje 
ects already under way. 

Bids for the first work on Hooven 
Dam, involving from $60,000,000 to $70,< 
000,000, will be called for about Dee. 1, 
the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced. It was stated that the contract 
will be Iet about Mar. 1, and this work 
should furnish much employment and 
The first task 
at Hoover Dam, the Department said, 
will be the driving of four tunnels, each 


150 feet in’ diameter and about a mile 


long, and these tunnels will be part of 
the work to be covered by the first 
contract. > 

Contributions toward relief of wnems 


[Continued on Page 3, Column It pie 
Law Requiring Use 


Of Good Tires Sought 


Pennsylvania Official Attributes 
Many Accidents to Bad Tires | 


I 


oF | 
| 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: | 


Harrisburg, Nov. 1. 


A law requiring motor vehicles to be 
equipped with good tires is prodicted as 
an early development by the Pennsyl< 
vania Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
Benjamin G. Eynon. my 
‘ Many more accidents are caused by 
bad tires than is generally believed, Mrs 
Eynon said. ol 

“The average driver does not care ta 
admit that he was wrecked because @ | 
front tire blew out,” he said, “for the 
reason that to admit operating at high 
speed with a bad tire in front is to ad~ | 
mit lack of judgment and poor foresight, — 

“Upon buying a pair of new tires too 
many misguided persons place them ¢ 
the back wheels. The best tires she 
always be worn in front. Too many 
hicle owners postpone tire pure! 
until the tread of those in use is e 
gone, and only a paper-thin layer 
material protects the inner tube. 

“Economy resulting from the use 
bad rubber is misplaced and foolish. 
is unreasonable to delay purchasin; 
tire, no matter what it costs, when u 
a bad one may run up huge bills 
undertaker or hospital service, and 
chanical repairs. 

“I understand an effort will be 
to induce the 1931 legislature to u 
that good rubber be used on motor ¥e 
hicles, but if that body fails to act 
legislation wil] not long be delayed. 


nt} 


od 





To Get Contract 
For Hoover Dam 


Bids to Be Called for by Dec. 

1, According to Interior 

_. Department; Project to 
Involve $60,000,000 


The Department of the Interior expects 
to call for bids for the Hoover Dam un- 
dertaking by Dec. 1, according to a state- 
ment made public by the Department 
Noy. 3. The contfact will be let about 
Mar. 1. 

The contract will go to a single firm. 
which first must construct four tunnels 
to divert the river while the dam is being 
built, it was pointed out. Cofferdams 
will turn the water into the tunnels. A 
mass of. dirt and boulders, p 
feet thick, must be removed from the 
river bottom to expose the bed rock on 
which the dam will rest. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The Department of the Interior an-; 


ounces that it expects the specifications 
for Hoover Dam to be ready by Dec. 
1 and that a call for bids for the great 
undertaking will be issued at that time. 
The first of the tasks at the damsite will 
be that of driving four tunnels, each 
50 feet in diameter and about one mile 
long, through the solid volcanic rock 
cliffs on each side of the canyon. These 
tunnels alone will cost from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000. 


100 to 150} 


Greeting Is Sent 
Ethiopian Ruler 


President Hoover Offers Con- 
gratulations to New 
Emperor 


President Hoover on Nov. i sent a tel- 
egram to his imperial majesty, Haile Se- 
lassie I, emperor of Ethiopia, congrat- 
ulating him upon the occasion of his 
coronation Nov. 2...The telegram made 
public Nov. 1 by the Department of State 
follows in full text: 

His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie 
I, Emperor of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa: 

On behalf of the American people and 
Government I have great pleasure in ex- 
tending to Your Majesty my most sin- 
cere felicitations on the happy occasion 
of Your Majesty’s coronation and my 

| best wishes for Your Majesty’s health 
and happiness. 

I am sure that my Special Ambassa- 
dor has not failed to express my best 
wishes to Your Majesty and my con- 
fidence that the traditional ties of friend- | 
; ship and mutual understanding which so} 
| happily exists between our two countries, | . 
as well as the sympathetic cooperation | 
of our peoples, will be further strength- | 
ened during Your Majesty’s reign. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


Thirty Governments 
Will Cooperate in 
Meteorological Study 


Navy’s service, recently made a d 


} 


Test runs of the “V-5,” one cf the 
two largest submarines in the Navy, are 
being held in Cape Cod Bay, the De- 
partment of the Navy announced Nov. 
1, and will be continued for about a 
month, 


The submarine, sister ship of the 





HE “V-5,” new Navy submarine shown above, is 
now undergoing test trials in Cape Cod Bay. This 
craft, one of the two largest submarines in the 


in waters off Provincetown, R.I. This plunge stands 


Navy Department Holding Test Runs 


Trials of ‘V-5’ to Continue for Another Month on Meas- 
ured Course; Shipping Warned to Keep Lookout 


[E UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1930 
New Submarine Which Holds Official Record for Descent 


—Department of the Navy 


as the official record for the Navy, although it has 
been exceeded by submarines in the United States 
service and also by submarines in foreign fleets, ac- 
cording to information made available on behalf of 
the Department of the Navy. 


escent of 332 feet 


Decrease in Buying 


For New Submarine Off New England| Qf Shoes Attributed 


To Business Slump 


Dec. 17, 1929, Mrs. Charles Francis 
Adams, sponsor. Commissioned at the 
Portsmouth yard May 15, 1930. 

The “V-5’s” dimensions are: Length 
overall, 371 feet; breadth extreme, 33 
feet 3 inches; mean draft, 15 feet 11 
inches; displacement (estimated), sur- 


Footwear for Longer Pe- 
riod, Department of Com- 
merce States 


Public Generally Using| 
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; IM ichigan Believed |K g 


Once Part of Sea 


Finding of Whale Skeleton Is 
Basis of Theory Held by 
Federal Scientist 


Pleistocene -whale skeletons which 
have been found in Michigan in recent 
years indicate that some 30,000 years 
ago the salt sea penetrated from the 
Atlantic Ocean at least as far as what 
now is the State of Michigan, it was 
orally stated Nov. 1 by Dr. Remington 
Kellogg, curator in the National Mu- 
seum, 

“Another piece in the puzzle of the 
| 30,000-years-ago map is believed to be 
fitted together by the finding of these 
skeletons,” he said. “Early whale re- 
| mains had been found up the St. Law- 
;rence River, nearly to Lake Ontario, pre- 
viously, showing that that section was 
[once a part of the salt sea. The new 
skeletons found in Michigan would indi- 
cate that the new fresh - water Great 
Lakes were once a continuation of this 
St. Lawrence arm. 

“Those whales swam up to where their 
remains have been found, and if they 
came by way of the present site of Ni- 
agara Falls, it is indicative of the fact 
that the falls did not exist at that time. 

“Geologists can be sure of such finds 
as authentic as a connecting link be- 
tween this and early ages and that the 
finds are not due to the fact that some 
wandering beast escaped from a circus 
and died there. 

“When the skeleton is in a stratified 
layer, undisturbed, as these are, it is an 
indication that the whale came there as 
a natural part of the fauna.” 


Argentine Radio Station 


rr 


Kansas Shows ‘¥ 
Population Gain 


f 6.3 Per Cent 


Inhabitants of State Number 
Nearly Two Million Ac- 
cording to Final Figures 
By Census Bureau 


The cities in Kansas and the western 
counties in the State showed a substan- 
tial growth during the last decade, ac 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Final population figures for the State 
of Kansas have just been issued by the 
Census Bureau in bulletin form. 
total population of the State on Apr. 1, 
1930, according to the fifteenth census, 
was 1,880,999. This is a gain of 111,- 
742, or 6.3 per cent, over the popula- 
tion of the State in 1920, and is a 
larger increase than that made between 
the years 1910 and 1920. 

In 1860, the first census after the or- 
ganization of the territory of Kansas in 
1854, there were 107,206 inhabitants 
in the area now constituting the State 
of Kansas. Thirty years later, in 1890, 
the State had grown to almost 1,050,- 
000. Since then the rate of growth has 
been relatively slow, but there has been 
a definite increase at each census, In 
1860 the average population density was 





» 


a 


‘ 


The - 


1.3 persons to the square mile; today . 


there are 23 persons per square mile. 
Poulation of Cities 
There are now 20 cities in Kansas 


having a population of 10,000 or more, 
three more than in 1920. Two citie 

Kansas City and Wichita, have moi 
than 100,000 inhabitants. Wichita 
gained 38,893, or 53.9 par cent, to 
reach its population of 111}110. This 
increase was the largest in actual num- 


Bed Rock to Be Cleared l¢ ° 
When these tunnels are completed, a| Second International P olar 
cofferdam 80 feet high will be con-; Year’ to Be Held in Win- 
ter of 1932-33 for Inves- 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
reduced demand occurring through the 
world. 

The decreasing consumption of harness 
ather resulting from the decreasing 
;use of horses on farms has had no ma- 


|“v-6," now at Mare Island, Calif., was| face, 2,760 tons (standard displacement) ; 
commissioned May 15 at Portsmouth, | submerged, 3,960 tons. 

|N. H., and is the sixth of a block of| The “V-5” was authorized Aug. 29, 
jnine ships authorized Oct. 29, 1916, the| 1916, in a program of nine submarines, 
|Navy said. The full text of the an-|six of which are built, V-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6/1. 
(and the seventh is under construction at 


Closed Due to Advertising 


Because of excessive advertising, one 
of the broadcasting stations at Buenos 
Aires was silenced for eight days by the 


structed some distance above the site| 
of the permanent dam, and a similar | 
one below the damsite, their purpose) 


will be, to divert the water, no matter} | nouncement follows: 


‘ 
| 


how great the floods through the four | 
els during the time of con- | 


at tunn J 
enetion. This will leave the river bed 
between the cofferdams dry. 

The initial task at the actual da 
will be to remove from the bed o 
river the loose boulders and dirt that’! 
lies above bed rock. This loose material | 
is from 100 to 150 feet thick and it will) 
be a Herculean task to sweep the a 
rock clean of it. Not until the tunnefs | 
are completed, the river diverted, and 
the bed rock exposed can the actual con- 
struction of the dam itself begin. Start- 
ing at bed rock this great concrete struc- 
ture, 650 feet long at the base, sloping 
to a width of 45 feet at the top will 
begin to arise to its ultimate height of | 
727 feet. Here it will constitute a span’ 
650 feet long over which a transcon- 
tinental highway will pass. Building 
this wedge which reunites the ends of 
a severed mountain chain will be the! 
final task to be figured on by contractors. | 


Handled As Single Project 

Originally it was thought that it might, 
be wise to let the different items in this 
final undertaking of dam construction to 
different contractors. One firm might 
drive the tunnels on one side of the can- 
yon and another firm those on the other 
side. A different contractor might build 
the cofferdam, might. excavate for the 
great dam, might erect that dam. After 
careful study and consultation with the 
leading contractors of the Nation, how- 
ever, it was decided that. this entire un- 
dertaking, through the elimination of du- 

lication, could be more economically 

ndled as a single project. 

The bids for this huge contract will 
call for the expenditure of $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000. Not many contracts of this 


msite 


size have been let in the history of the|is very much alive to the importance of | 


United States. It is known, however, 
that there are a score of contractors in 
this country who are capable of handling 


an undertaking of this size, and a num-jway and Denmark are very much inter- | 


ber of bids are expected. 

Ninety days will be given contractors 
to submit their bids. The contract, 
therefore, is expected to be let about 
Mar. 1. In the meantime the prelimi- 
nary contracts bringing transportation 
to the damsite, providing power, living 
quarters, water supply, etc., will have 
been executed. A full force can be put 
on, furnishing much employment and 
much stimulation to allied industries. 


Labor Disputes Reported 
For Settlement in Week 


Five labor disputes were adjusted and 
five were brought before the Department 
of Labor for settlement during the week 
ended Nov: 1, according to Hugh L. Ker- 
win, Director of the Conciliation Service. 

There were 37 strikes and 13 contro- 
versies which had not reached the strike 
stage awaiting adjustment by the De- 
partment at the close of the week. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the new cases: 

Susquehanna Coal Co., Glen Lyon, Pa.— 
Strike of 1,488 miners; pending; dispute as 
to operation of new machinery. 

Billy Boy Co., New York City—Strike of 
45 boys’ clothing workers; pending; cause 
not yet reported. 

New Idea Infant Wear Co., New York 
City—Strike of 30 clothing workers; pend- 
ing; working conditions. 

Cloth, Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers— 


tigation of Weather 


The trials of the fleet submarine 


“v.56” | 


‘the Portsmouth Navy Yard. Lt. Comdr. 


H. Brown Jr. is in command of the}! 


terial effect upon the leather industry. 


Argentina authorities, according to in- 


| including the aurora and magnetic prob- | weeks. ) 
\lems and other matters of keen impor-}merged on the outer and inner stand- | 
f the| tance to science. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘and will be continued for about four 


The submarine is operating sub- 


| ardization courses and will also run va- 
The first polar year was held in 1882-; 


1883, at the time of the famous ex-;incetown area. 
pedition of Gen. Greeley. At that time} 


sent representatives to observe and in-|incetown, Mass., area for periscopes, and 
vestigate points in the polar region to| avoid as far as possible navigating along 
ascertain meteorological conditions there!or across the measured-mile course dur- 
'for the benefit of science. ing the trials. 


lare being held off Provincetown, Mass., J 


rious submerged speed trials in the Prov-| 


A warning has been issued to all ship-| 
about 15 nations joined in the work and| ping to keep a good lookout in the Prov-! 


| The total output of harness leather has 
never been a large factor when com- 
pared with total leather production in 
‘\the United States, and consequently the 
}increased use of leather in other fields 


President to Give Address | has easily counteracted this decline. Al- 
though there has been an increased use 


° e | 
By Radio at Anniversary | of leather in automobiles, the latter in- 


' President Hoover, it was announced | (ustry consumes a comparatively small 
jorally Nov. 1 at the White House will) Percentage of leather. 

}make a five-minute address of greeting} Imitation leather materials have as yet 
|}Nov. 8 on an international broadcast) made no important inroads in the fields 
| program commenmorating the €1st an-|covered by the genuine leather industry. 


“V5” which after completion of trials 
| will join Division 20, Control Force, at} 
| San Diego, Calif. 


\ 


Air currents are constantly in prog- 
ress betweein the Pole and the Equator, 
with cold air flowing down from the 


The “V-5” was built at the Portsmouth, niversary of the founding of the H. J.|No entirely satisfactory substitutes for 


\N. H., Navy Yard and was launched on 


——=s#s£*=sésss_a~ nan e ee en cc ese rrr | 


einz Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


|\H 
| An invitation to make the address| 


genuine leather have developed. There 
apparently is no direct relationship be- 


formation received at the Federal Radio 
Commission Nov. 1. - 

The report was to the effect that the 
station was closed down because it was 
transmitting up to 250 words of adver- 
tising matter between successive num- 
bers on the program. “This supports the 
oft-repeated charge that Argentine pro- 
grams are overburdened with advertis- 
ing matter,” the report states. “Many 
claim that sales of receiving sets would 
increase if there was more attention paid 
to the artistic features of programs and 
less to advertising.” 


} 


Improvement in Business 


1 

bers of any city in the State. Though 
|Kansas City ranked second in numeri- 
cal increase, it is still the largest city 
in the State, with 121,857 inhabitants. 
Topeka is third, with a population of 
64,120, which represents a gain of 14,- 
098, or 28.8 per cent, in the last dec- 
ade. While most of these cities made 
substantial gains in population, Par- 
sons, El Dorado, and Chanute show 
small losses. 

Of the 105 counties in Kansas, 63 in- 
creased in population, and 42 show a 
decrease since the census of 1920. Some 
of the sparsely settled counties showed 
high rates of increase, including Grant 
iCounty, with 184.5 per cent; Stanton 


Arctic and warm air flowing up from}}imits of the atmosphere, up 100 miles 
the Equator and temperate regions be-|or so. His chairmanship indicates that 
tween them. The idea is to study these|the Union will pay especial attention to 
currents during this coming polar year,| the aurora and will standardize all pho- 
with governments and scientific institu-|tographie apparatus used so that the re- 
tions cooperating in the financing of the lsults at all observation points will be 
project. | comparable. 


;was extended recently by , Howard | tween the currently low prices the pro- 
| Heinz, president of the H. J. Heinz Com-j ducers are receiving for beef and other 
| pany, described at the White House as! meats and the prevailing low hide prices. 
a close personal friend of President! Hides are purely a by-product of the 
Hoover and who was associated with|meat industry. Even when there is a 
him in European relief work during and | good demand and a good price for hides, 


International Organization 


The International Meteorological Or- 
ganization, made up of representatives 
of meteorological services and observa- 
tories, is sponsoring the study of these 
air currents. That organization is call- 
ing on the various governments and 
scientific institutions as well to finance 
the expense of this intensive cooperative 
work. 

The United States has airways and 
stations in Alaska,eincluding a station 
of the Weather Bureau at Point Bar- 
row, which is in the polar region. These 
|stations will intensify their observa- 
|tion work. The other vernments 
|near-by the polar region will be actively 
|participating in this polar year. That 
jis particularly true of Canada, which 


the project. Russia is very much in- 
terested. The Netherlands and_ the 
| Scandinavian countries of Sweden, Nor- 


; ested. 

The International Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union is taking very active part 
in these plans. At its fourth general 
assembly at Stockholm, Sweden, this past 
Summer, it adopted resolutions stating 
that it considers the project of a second 
polar year as of very great importance 
for the advancement of physical science 
j and approving suggestions that the ob- 
servations should not be confined only to 
the polar region. 
all members of the Union use their in- 
fluence to obtain the active cooperation 
of their governments and scientific insti- 
tutions, 


Aurora of Interest 
_One of the committee chairmen of the 
Union, Stormer, of Norway, is especially 
interested in the aurora, for the reason 
that the auroras give a clue to the upper 
air conditions at heights in the extreme 


Economic Depression in J apan Proper 
Reflected in Conditions in Formosa 


‘Buying Public on Island Favorable to American Products, 
Department of Commerce States 


It recommended that | 


In Norway Dr. Bjerknes has advanced 
‘the theory that air comes from the north 
as a cold polar front extending down 
through the temperate regions, with re- 
|sulting natural effect on the temperature 
las it flows on toward the Equator. We 
\know these currents, from the polar re- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


upward, are being exchanged, and in the 
coming second polar year it is proposed 
to intensively study these movements of 
the air from the pole and the reverse 
movement. - 

The question of what effect the ice- 
jfields of the polar region have on 
| weather elsewhere was discussed at the 
}recent Stockholm meeting. We know 
that these ice fields sometimes extend 
|much further South than at other times 
and an important problem to be deter- 
imined during the second polar year is 
| what is the effect of this mass of ice on 
jthe weather elsewhere, including the} 
| United States. | 
Considerable Effect 


| We do not have the information that 


gion downward and from the Equator} 


| bringing to some districts the first cash 


; 


|after the World War as well as when 
| Mr. Hoover was Federal Food Adminis- | 
trator. 

The program will be broadcast over | 
networks of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and President Hoover will 
speak from his private studio in the/ 
White House. 


Business in Porto Rico 
Shows Improved Trend) 


During the first two weeks of October 
Porto Rican business showed further 
signs of returning to normal, according 
to a cable received in the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Commissioner J. 
R. McKey, San Juan. This improvement 
is due partly to the movement of the 
coffee crop, sales of ‘that commodity 


| 
} 


| money received in years. 

Prices are such that the growers are 
receiving from 20 to 25 cents per pound. 
Higher sugar prices also stimulated busi- 
ness to some extent and, combined with 





twe would like to have in this field and! 
| we want to ascertain all the facts pos- 
|sible along this line. We know there 
/is a considerable effect of these ice 
fields but we do not know how much of | 
an effect there is. 

Take the past Summer for instance, 
|warm and dry in the United States and| 
|very cold at times in Europe. It was 
| very cold when I was in Europe in Au- 
gust. There were unusual weather con- | 
| ditions generally here and abroad. What) 
jeffect had the ice fields of the North 
|polar region on these unusual condi- 
tions? We would like to know all we 
can regarding polar influences on 
| weather conditions. : 

i Glaciers throughout the world are re-| 
ceding but the only opinion on the rea- 
son for it is that “we oscillate between 
| different ice ages.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
' 
} 


| 


| 


|Amusement Industries 


| been forging ahead. 


|the Specialties Division, Department of 


| maintained at a fair volume throughout | 


the excellent weather conditions aiding | 
the coming sugar crop, resulted in a 
spreading feeling of optimism. Sugar 
shipments for the week ended Oct. 11) 
amounted to 4,030,000 pounds, valued at} 
$176,000. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


| 


. + | 

Are Maintaining Activity} 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

in industry has given us more time to 
play is a matter of conjecture, but ap- 
parently the sporting goods industry has 


As stated orally by B. C. Merdian, of 


Commerce, trade reports indicate that 
retail activities generally have been 


the year, and that there has been a slow | 
but steady improvement in many lines. | 
Football goods have been very active| 
this Fall, and it has been estimated that | 
the teams of the various’ schools and col- 
leges throughout the country include ap- 
proximately 60,000 players. Golf, tennis, 





and fishing have been popular through- 
out the year. | 
The 1929 production figures of gen- 





eral athletic and sporting goods, recently 


{released by the Bureau of the Census, | 


few if any cattle are killed to supply 
this specific demand. 
Tanners Avoid Oversupply 

One of the big reasons for reduced pro- 
duction in the tanning industry is the dis- 
astrous experience of the tanners in 1921} 
when they were caught in the postwar 
depression with large war-time high 
priced stocks. They found that when- 


|ever they became oversupplied with large 


stocks of leather, and the leather buyers 
knew of their predicament, the latter 
would not make purchases until they 
could get price concessions. As a natural 
result, the tanners found it to their best 
interests to reduce production and stop 
buying raw hides, rather than to manu- 
facture the leather and be forced to sell 
their product at a loss. 


Tanners are not buying extensively 
now, but are purchasing only to meet 
immediate demands for their goods. The 
tanners themselves are constantly seek- 
ing to introduce leather. in new indus-! 
tries and fields where it might be used 
to good advantage. However, until the 
shoe manufacturers and ultimately the 
consumers of shoes and other leather 
products increase their purchases again, 
the tanner cannot increase his output to 
any appreciable extent. 


There is a general world-wide reduced 
consumption of leather goods, and former 


|markets that were beginning to open 
{up promising fields for American prod- 


ucts have slumped considerably in their 
purchases. This is most noticeable in 


}a number of the Latin-American coun- 


tries, China, The Netherlands East Indies 
and the British Malays where leather 
goods and in many cases even shoes are 
considered as luxuries. Because of their 
decreased income, inhabitants of those 
regions are restricting their purchases to 
absolute necessities. However, shoe pur- 
chases in the United States have also 
fallen off considerably, and the people 
are evidently wearing each pair of shoes 
longer and wearing them out more thor- 
oughly before casting them aside. 


Cooperation of Mills 


As Aid to Employment 


| 


| 
| 


Benefits Seen in Stabilization) 
| 


‘ : * ‘County, with 137 per cent, and Haskell 
For Shipping Predicted | County, with 92.8 per cent. The coun- 


a ac ‘ \ties in western Kansas generally had 

_ [Continued from Page 1.1 (high percentages of increase. How- 
foreign trade routes, so far as the Board! ever, Johnson County, in the eastern 
is aware, have been operated without! part of the State, having an average 
material reductions in scheduled voyages, of 55.9 persons to the square mile and 
although these lines in many instances 


have been forced to bear the burden 
of leaving port only partially loaded. 

This has not been the case with for- 

eign services, notably in the South Amer- 
ican trade. Lamport & Holt, the Brit- 
ish line, has withdrawn its main passen- 
ger service from New York to Buenos 
Aires, while the Royal Mail Line, British, 
has taken off two passenger ships on the 
New York to Valparaiso run, or to the 
west coast of South America. These Brit- 
ish lines are still’operating cargo serv- 
ices to South America, while the Prince 
Line, operated by the Furness-Withy 
British interests, recently inaugurated a 
new four-ship passenger service. 
_ On the other hand, the American lines 
in the South American passenger trade, 
maintained by the Munson Steamship 
Company and the Grace Line, are main- 
taining regular schedule operations. 

The disturbances in Argentina, which 
so seriously threatened our business, ap- 
parently are over, while the difficulties in 
Brazil seem to be working out satisfac- 
torily. People under dire circumstances 
may modify their food requirements, but 
they, nevertheless, must have something 
to eat. The shipping industry is the car- 
rier of food supplies the world over, 

All of the American lines in foreign 
trade which have undertaken ambitious 
ship construction programs in accord- 
ance with the terms of their ocean mail 
contracts are going ahead with their 
plans. Only a few days ago, the Grace 
Line and the Panama Mail Steamship 
Company, affiliated concern, received bids 
for the construction of four new vessels, 
whieh will mean about $16,000,000 worth 
of work for the American shipyards. 

It is significant to note that on May 


|no large cities, made a gain of 48.4 
per cent in population. Sedgwick 
| County, in which Wichita is located, 
{made the largest gain in actual num- 
bers (44,096), while Wyandotte County, 
including Kansas City, was second in 
}actual numbers gained, with 18,993 in- 
|habitants more than in 1920. The most 
densely settled county is Wyandotte, 
which is also the smallest in area and 
the largest in population. It averages 
987.5 persons to the square‘mile. On 
the other hand, Greeley County, the 
most sparsely settled; has an. average 
of only 2.2 persons to the square mile. 
579 Incorporated Places 

There are 579 incorporated places in 
the State of Kansas. All of these places 
are known as cities. The population of 
57 of these cities is shown separately 
for the first time in this bulletin. The 
smallest city in the State, possibly the 
smallest city in the entire country, is 
Freeport, in Harper County, with 105 
inhabitants. e ’ 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Kansas, giving the number 
of inhabitants in each county, election 
precinct, city, and town, may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 
OC CCDC lllll—llCLCOONnIrn™ 
1 of this year nearly 20,000 men were 
employed in American shipyards, con- 
structing vessels for foreign trade and 
that preliminary reports indicate that 
this number is substantially on the in- 
crease. These men are building finer 
ships for the American merchant marine 
and with the return of normal business, 
these ships will be ready’ to carry Amer- 
ican commerce to the far corners of the 
earth. 
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Threatened lockout of an unreported num- While Formosa usually does not feel! ber, chemical 
ber of hat workers; pending; manufactur-| the full effects of outside economic con- | tires, 
ers desire conference with unions. | ditions and its foreign trade set a new 


nical fertilizers, automobiles, 
lubricating oil, garments, gasoline. 


Plan in New England 
| represent a gain of more than $8,500,000 | ae 
| over 1927, amounting to $53,459,029. This | 


|total covers general athletic and sport- | Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
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United States Veterans’ Hospital, Ber- 
mardsville, N. J.—Strike of 300 building 
tradesmen; adjusted; nonunion workers 
employed; union men employed and juris- 
diction of crafts fixed. 


Error Made in Presenting 
Census of Jewelry Trade 


Two errors were made in an article on 
the manufacturing jewelry industry ap- 
pearing in The United States Daily of 
Oct, 24. In the first paragraph and head- 
line it was stated that “17 companies ac- 
count for about half the total sales of 
the industry.” The statement 
have been that 17 companies of the 184 


should | 


| high record last year, the depression of 
{1929 in Japan proper was felt in For- 

mosa, according to a consular report 
}on conditions there just made available 
| by E. A. Eckman, acting chief of the Far 
| Zastern Section, Division of Regionai In- 
;formation of the Department of Com- 
merce, 

A recent consular report states that 
| the Japanese cabinet has approved a for- 
|eign loan of $22,500,000 for the Taikwan 
| Electric Co., which is planning a project 
| in the area where Formosan savages are 
| reported to have killed a number of Jap- 
| anese, Mr. Eckman stated orally. 

The following information aiso was 
| made available by Mr. Eckman: 


{tinned sheets and steel sheets, sewing 
| machines, machinery, galvanized iron 
| Wire, scientific instruments, drugs and 
; chemicals, and dyes'and pigments. 
Statistics of the amounts of these im- 
ports from the United States are not 
yet available, usually not being com- 
pleted until a year after the period cov- 
ered. However, the attitude of the people 
|continued to be favorable to American 
| products, and in many cases purchases 
were made even though at a higher price 
than for similar Japanese products be- 
cause of the high reputation of American 
products for performance and quality. 
Agencies for several American auto- 
| mobiles were established in Formosa last 
;year and at last reports all of them 


| 


| merous items such as sporting arms and 
| ammunition, bathing suits, bicycles, etc., 
| but is largely composed of the follow- 
|ing items: Golf, $17,908,753; tennis, $4,- 
| 690.754; baseball, $5,793,632; football, 
| basket ball, punching bags, boxing gloves, 
| ete., $3,898,226; fishing apparatus, $8,- 
| 572,607; roller and ice skates and parts, 
| $4,873,961; the balance being made up of 
| gymnasium, hunting and shooting equip- 

ment (not including firearms and am- 

munition), and various miscellaneous | 

items. 
| Just what part of the total production 
| enters into the Christmas trade can not 
|easily be determined, but it is believed 
| that the amount is considerable, espe- 


ing equipment, and does not include nu- | 


Boston, Nov. 1. 

More steady employment for the 60,-| 
000 persons in the cotton fine goods in-| 
dustry of New England will result if the | 
present movement to bring about the} 
stabilization of the industry is success- 
ful, declared the State Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries, Gen. E. Leroy} 
Sweetser, in expressing the opinion that 
it will be beneficial to the mills of Massa. | 
chusetts if all the fine goods manufac- | 
turers cooperate. ‘ | 
“The situation is definitely better in| 
the industry,” he said; “that is, there is| 
a decided improvement over conditions| 
earlier in the year. This stabilization | 
movement and the allied project known) 
as the General Cotton Corporation, which 
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t f were said to be doing a fair amount of 
which replied to Department of Com-| The greater part of the population of . ; 


has been organized to strengthen such 


merce questionnaires accounted for about | Formosa consists of civilized native For- 
half the sales of the 184 reporting com-| mosans, according to the Japanese Year- 
panies. | book. In 1925 the population was 4,147,- 

In the first paragraph and headline | 462, of whom 3,838,636 were the so- 


it was stated that the industry is cen-| call “natives.” Besides the natives, how- | 


tered in New England. The qualifica- | ever, there is a group designated as ab- 
tion that the survey was confined to! origines, which in 1925 numbered 85,938. 
manufacturers of the cheaper grades'The aborigines in the northern part of 
of jewelry was made in the first para-|the country are savage head hunters. 

h but not in the headline. The De-| The foreign trade of Formosa is car- 
partment of Commerce is advised from|ried on mostly through Japan proper, 
trade sources that 80 to 90 per cent|and includes two transactions, a sale to 
of the cheaper grades of jewelry is manu-;a Japanese buyer and a resale to the 
_ factured in New England, but this does | foreign buyer. Only about 20 per cent 

not include the makers of the more ex-|of the trade is carried on directly with 
pensive jewelry. Net sales of the 184 | foreign countries. 
reporting companies which make the, The attitude of the buying public of 
per grades of jewelry were given as| Formosa is very favorable to American 
»296,719 for last year, while the pro-| and other foreign products. Among com- 
jon of the entire jewelry industry | modities imported from the United States 
was much larger, and in 1927 was only|in 1929 were: Wheat, salted and dried 
slightly less than $165,000,000, accord-/fish, tobacco leaf, liquid fuel, kerosene, 
» tng to the census of manufactures. gunny bags, iron and steel products, lum- 
‘ ' 2 - 


business, and American tires are selling | “ally in the juvenile lines. 
in large quantities. American lubricating | 
oils and kerosene control the market, | 
| but in the face of rapidly growing com- 
| petition with Japanese products. 
Formosan declared exports to the 
| United States declined sharply last year, 
the total being $2,043,976 compared with 
| $3,916,396 in 1928. The leading com- 
|modity was oolong tea, which accounted 
| for $1,309,424 of these exports. There 
| was a drop in camphor exports to the 
| United States, attributed in part to 
the competition of German synthetic 
camphor. 

Shipment of pineapples to the United 
| States was started last year, and this 
country also took firecrackers, pith 
paper, and other Formosan products. 

The total external trade of Formosa 
in 1929 was the largest on record, reach- 
| ing $220,283,425. Of this, imports were 
$94,668,736 and exports were $125,- 
| 614,689. 





Trade Relations With China 


Subject of Investigation 
[Continued from Page 1.]} 
000,000 ounces of hoarded silver in ex- 
cess of the annual output of about 250,- 
000,000 on the market. France provided 
a further increase in silver stocks by 
putting approximately 14,000,000 ounces 
of reserves into circulation as a means 
of protecting her gold reserve. Any ac- 
tion by the, United States in negotiat- 
ing a silver|\loan with China might pre- 
cipitate further dumping, while cou- 
certed action with other powers would 
make possible the use of reserves now 

contributing to the surplus, 


At the State Department it was sieted 
orally that the Department has neo 
knowledge of the reported visit of Judge 
Linebarger. 


mills that can be strengthened and thus 
avoid selling at ruinously low prices, ap-| 
pears to be the most constructive which | 
has been undertaken by the industry. 

“The reeent equalization of freight 
rates from New England mill points to 
the middle west to those from southern 
mill points to the middle west is another | 
of the developments which has made the | 
prospects for the future considerably 
brighter. These new freight rates per- 
mit competition on a more equal basis 
with the southern mills. 

“With New Bedford being the fine cot- 
ton goods center of the country if not 
the world, Massachusetts is a predomi- 
nating factor in the industry. There are 
about 40,000 persons employed in the in- 
dustry in this State under normal condi- 
tions. Individualism has not brought a 
great measure of success to our mills in 
the past. If all cooperate the results 
should be more profitable to the persons 
employed and to the stockholders.” 
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Present Time Declared Favorable. 
To Economize by ‘Wise Spending 





Chief of President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment States That Resumption of 
Normal Purchasing Is Objective 





~ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ployment are being made by improve- 
ment operations at more than 200 har- 
bors of this country, according to a 
statement on Nov. 1 by the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, which also 


discussed benefits to the ports affected. | 


(The statement will be found in full 
text on page 11.) 

Col. Woods stated orally that the Com- 
mittee had received a telegram from 
San Francisco in which it was asserted 
that statements had been made that the 
Committee had expressed approval of 
the proposed bond issue to build the 
“Golden Gate Bridge.” It was stated in 
the telegram that the project would re- 
sult in throwing out of work 1,000 ferry- 
boat workers who now have permanent 
jobs, and would result in temporary em- 
ployment of only about 300 bridge work- 
ers, many of whom would be brought 
from the East. % 

Col. Woods. explained that the Com- 
ymittee, does not express approval of any 
specific bond issue, but that it does urge 
the adoption of bond issues generally 
which are deemed to be wise, as a2 means 
of providing work on the contemplated 
projects. ! 

The Committee announced the appoint- 
ment of Percival White, of New York 
City,.a writer on business and scientific 
mgnagement, as an assistant in its pub- 
li@ relations work. 

The Committee’s statement describing 
the “Cincinnati plan” follows in full text: 

“Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment, gave out today (Oct. 2) 
certain facts and figures in connection 
with the successful operation of one city 
plan, that of Cincinnati, in coping with 
the employment problem. Col. Woods 
stated that what Cincinnati had accom- 
plished might be made the study by 
other cities similarly situated, and that 
its adoption in modified form, if neces- 
sary, would undoubtedly prove most help- 
ful at this time in coping with the pres- 
ent situation. 


Committee Representative 
Of Several Agencies 


“Cincinnati finds 
meet the present employment emergency. 
g# ighteen months ago the then city man- 
ager, Col. C. O. Sherrill, in cooperation 
with C, M. Bookman, executive secre- 
tary of the Community Chest; Frank K. 
Hoekler, director of public welfare, and 
James A. Wilson, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, took the 
steps which launched the Cincinnati 
Committee on the Stabilization of Em- 
ployment. This Committee has been 
functioning actively, and through a well- 
balanced program has materially helped 
the local situation. 

“Requests have come from all over 
the country as to its organization and 
procedure. The keynote of the Cincin- 
nati plan is the coordination of all com- 
munity resources of the Cincinnati re- 
gion. To this end the Committee of 
17 members includes representatives of 
industry, labor, welfare agencies, Gov- 
ernment, and education. Mayors of sev- 
eral of the surrounding municipalities 
as well as a member of the Board of 
County Commissioners serve on this com- 
mittee. 
acts as cochairman with Col. C. O. Sher- 
rill, now vice president of Kroger Gro- 
cery and Baking Company. The Director 
of Public Welfare of Cincinnati is secre- 
tary. In this way a complete link-up of 
all agencies with Government is achieved. 
Further, this plan, established before the 


emergency developed, is regarded as a; 


permanent institution. It not only serves 
effectively to meet the present problems 
but also looks to the future for more 
permanent measures. 


Public Improvements 


Program Fits in Plan 


To best accomplish its purposes 10 
subcommittees have been organized and 
several i.portant studies are under way. 
Its endorsement of this sound procedure 
is well demonstrated by membership on 
the Committee of such men as William 


. 


Cooper Procter, President of Procter & | 


Gamble Co.; John Omwake, President of 
the U. S. Playing Card Company; Ju- 
lian Pollak, Vice President of Pollak 
Steel Company; 
President of the Philip Carey Co. 


“Cincinnati also finds itself well set | 


in its plan programming public improve- 
ments. This plan was started five years 
ago at the suggestion of the Cincinnati 
Bureau of Governmental Research. It 


aims to coordinate the city, county, and | 


school districts in a well balanced five- 
year improvement program with a rea- 
sonable total tax rate. This plan “is 
flexible and lends itself admirably to 
speeding up public works in a time of 
unemployment. ‘ 

_ “All of the subcommittees have been 
functioning actively, and many sound ac- 
complishments may be recorded to their 
credit. The committee on State - City 
Employment Exchange has strengthened 
this public employment service, estab- 
Nehed direct contacts with industrial 
prants, and in every way worked to make 
this service central and useful. 

“In the field of public works a sub- 
committee has contacted with the Joint 
Improvement Program Committee and 
materially strengthened the speeding up 
of public construction, 


Minor Jobs Solicited 
As Temporary Relief 


“In order to secure as much tempo- 
rary employment as possible, a large 
committee, representative of all sections 
of the city, has approached residents and 
solicited work such as minor repair jobs 
and cleaning up around their homes and 
public institutions. Cards have been pro- 
vided and powepepers have run, reprints. 
These cards are cleared through the em- 
ployment bureau. 


“Another important activity has been’ 


that of the Committee on Continuous 
Employment. This Committee has as its 
major assignment the larger problem of 
stabilization, but meanwhile has worked 
with industries and city government to 
obtain the spreading of available work 
as much as possible. 

“In the field of relief important prog- 
ress has been made in coordination of 
public and private agencies and in de- 
fining their respective fields. Every other 
device and method is first tried before 
direct relief is turned to. 


e 
division of work and the active interest 
of many people.” 

The Committee’s announcement on sup- 
port received from Government and from 
industry follows in full text: 

“Tangible support of the emergency 
committee’s fight against unemployment 
was given from two separate quarters, 
Oct. 31—the Government, as represented 
by the War Department, and industry, 
as represented by the largest soap man- 

facturers in the world, Procter & Gam- 
ble. In a telegram to Col. Arthur Woods 
from Harry S. Brutton, of Cincinnati, 
authorized by Col. William Cooper Proc- 
ter, chairman of the board, it was stated 


for steady, year-’round employment for 
10,000 workers in plants in eight cities 
in the United States and Canada, and 
that this plan will be continued indefi- 
nitely. The telegram stated that it had 
proved satisfactory in the business from 
every angle. 

“It is estimated that this pay roll 
amounts to over $1,000,000 per month 
and that as a result 50,000 men, women, 





itself prepared to} 


City Manager C. A. Dykstra | 


and George Crabbs, ' 


“Other committees working on this | 


problem, all with responsible 
ments, are those on Budget and Finance, 


assign- | 


State and National Cooperation, Tran- | 


sients, Fact-finding, and Publicity and 
Education. The sole purpose of this sub- 
committee arrangement is to secure a 


‘ 


| 


and children during the Winter months 
will be assured of the living they have 
been accustomed to, despite the present 
economic depression. 


“Col. Woods pointed out to indus-| 


trial leaders of the country the desirabil- 
ity of studying similar plans of stabilized 
employment for their own industries. It 
was stated that New York State under 
the chairmanship of Henry Bruere had 
prepared a report on stabilized employ- 
ment in industry. 

“The Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce is doing what it can to increase 


business and decrease unemployment, and | 


is anxious to cooperate in the nation- 
wide movement according to a telegram 
from Walter B. Scott.” 

The Committee’s announcement of the 
plans of the du Pont Company follows 
in full text: 


Plant Repairs Planned 
To Aid Unemployment 


Irenee du Pont in a letter to Col. 
Arthur Woods stated that action had 
been taken by his company, the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., along the lines suggested by the 
|Committee looking to the early under- 
taking of work which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be carried over a 
much longer period. 

Said Mr. du Pont, “This program will, 
we believe, aid materially in relieving 
the unemployment situation and will at 
the same time be to the advantage of 
the company because of the compara- 
tively low material costs and the abund- 
ance of labor.” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
has enlarged its program for the em- 
ployment of labor in a way which will 
help materially to relieve the present 
unemployment situation. 

In addition to the building projects al- 
ready under way, it plans to crowd into 
the, next six months work on plant re- 
paifs, renewals and replacements which 
ordinarily would be carried over a much 
longer period. 

Formal action to this end has been 
taken by the Executive Committee in the 
adoption of resolutions which point out 
that “the gainful employment of men, 
otherwise idle, upon work now or shortly 
to be required eliminates economic waste, 
charitable doles and personal suffering, 
and furnishes buying power which in 
turn contributes to the improvement of 
commercial and industrial activity.” 

Last Fall, when President Hoover 
called a conference of leading industri- 
alists to discuss building programs, the 
du Pont Company announced that its 





to about $25,000,000. Much of this pro- 
gram has been completed. 

Though it is not known at present how 
great an expenditure the enlarged pro- 
}gram will entail, it is likely to play an 
important part in the industrial situation 


' 


country. 


Speed for California 
Projects Suggested 


Governor Announces Plan for 
Employment Committee 


| 


| 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Nov. 1. 
Immediate embarkation by cities, 
counties and the State on all possible 
public work to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation in California was sug- 
gested by Governor C. C. Young in an 
announcement just made that he was pre- 


bat unemployment in California. 

Other ideas proposed by Governor 
Young for handling the situation were 
the insistence on the employment of 
permanent California residents, the pre- 
vention of an influx of unemployed from 
other States and the staggeriny of em- 
ployment in private enterprise where re- 
ductions are necessary so that all will 
have part-time work. The Governor also 


from jobs be prevented and that wise 
and worthy bond issues which wil! pro- 
vide employment such as the veterans 


bonds be supported by the people. 

The membership of the committee that 
Governor Young announced he was pre- 
paring to appoint for handling unem- 


so that sectional meetings may be held 
without undue expense or waste of time, 
according to the Governor. 

The Governor stated that the eommit- 
tee will attempt first to solve the imme- 
diate unemployment problem and then 


guarding against a recurrence of the 
present situation. Names of the com- 
mittee members are expected to be made 
public early next week, and a meeting 


| then will be called at once. 


Steam shovels and other highway -con- 
struction machinery will be abandoned 


| temporarily in order to furnish employ- 


ment for more than 2,000 road laborers, 
according to an announcement on Oct. 





.B. B. Meek. 

Pick and shovel work will ke offered 
to single men and they will be paid $1.50 
a day,,with board and lodging, Mr. Meek 
said. Eight camps will be established 
in various sections of the State and each 
will accommodate 250 men. Plans also 







| 


that the Procter & Gamble plan provides 


plans called for expenditures amounting | 


in many sections, as the du Pont Com- | 
pany and its subsidiaries have a total | 
of 70 plants scattered throughout the | 
{than the amount—we find that 13 of} 


paring to appoint a committee to com- | 


~ 
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Government Research in Daylight Illumination 





is 


ducting tests in a specially-con 
at Arlington, Va., to determine 


Federal Agencies Analyze 


seek lower levels. 

An army of unemployed faced with 
| the possibility of falling into the bread 
line are likely to feel that in regard to 
a job a half loaf is better than none and 
|to accept lower pay than they could 
command in a more prosperous period 
for the type of services rendered. 

It is at this point that the double 
wage standard—one for men’s work and 
a lower one for women’s—gets in its 
deadly work as a two-edged sword. The | 
custom and tradition still prevailing in | 
many quarters of paying women less 
than men for the same kind and amount 
of labor is always an injustice to women: 
but may react very disastrously against 
men in a time of depression if employers 
try to substitute women for men on the 
basis of paying. women less. 7 

Despite the hue and cry now being! 
raised it is a debatable question whether 
such substitution has been occurring! 
to any extent. Women also are suffer-| 
ing extensively front unemployment. In 
fact the Women’s Bureau has found that | 
women are more irregularly employed : 
in industry than are men, even in good 
times. sBut if there are cases where 
women have in recent months takeh 
men’s jobs, it is not the fault of the 
women but of the double wage system. 


HE United States Public Health Service is con- 


|| which interiors of schools, workshops, homes and 
other structures may receive maximum illumination 


‘Effect of Placing Women in Positions 


Now Held by Male Workers Discussed | Gained Last Year 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
lrates for new employes are likely to,in the United States today is the Cali-' $1,000,000 in the production of tooth- 


by daylight. The 
structed building 
conditions under 


portions of the g 





sible Results During Trade Depression 


fornia rate of $16 a week. This means, 
yearly earnings of only $832, with em-, 
ployment every week, which is a rare} 
condition. Anybody who thinks these | 
figures look saisfactory on paper would} 
soon discover in trying_to live on such, 
a sum just what the pinch of poverty: 
means. 

Equal to the. magician who produces 
rabbits from a silk hat are the women 
who with less than $850 a year can se-| 
cure the various items considered .essen- | 
tial in an _ individual’s budget—food, 
lodging, clothing, carfare, laundry, rec- 
reation, insurance, savings, and aflow- | 
ance for such things as vacation, church, 
doctor’s and dentist’s and oculist’s bills, 
and self-improvement just to the extent 
of purchasing newspapers; and also try 
to have something left over for de-| 
pendents. 1 

Don’t brush aside the problem of sug-! 
gesting that most women reside at home | 
and do not need a living wage. Plenty 
of convincing evidence is available in 
Women’s Bureau reports to prove that 
the vast majority of women wage earn- 
ers must not only finance themselves} 
but contribute to-family support. There- 
fore, the number of women workers in 
industry living at or below the poverty 
line is relatively large. 








Strikingly apparent at this time are 
the tear aa "Siadees of the standard, 
stressed by the Women’s Bureau during 
ithe past decade, that wages should be! 
established on the basis of occupation! 
‘and not on the basis of sex or race, and 
the minimum rate should cover the cost 
of living for dependents and not merely 
for the individual. . 

All wage studies made by the Women’s 
Bureau stress the outstanding fact that 
the great majority of women in industry 


the bare essentials for even the indi- 
dividual. 


! 


analysis of the earnings of 149,000 white 
women in 2,379 factories, stores, and 
| laundries in 15 States—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
| Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
| Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
| South Carolina and Tennessee—surveyed 





Using as a measure the median of 
the women ‘earned more and half less 
|the States showed medians below $15 


| less than $12. 

| The highest minimum wage rate for 
experienced adult workers in effect for 
industrial and mercantile establishments 
| 





are under way for releasing State funds 
for public building projects. 

| “The proposal,” said Mr. Meek, “is a 
jcase of replacing machine power with 
{man power. It may prove expensive but 
| something has to be done at once to pro- 
| vide for the unemployed. It is harder 
| to take care of the white collar man with 
|a job than it is the laborer.” 








State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Noy. 1. 


Unemployment in Utah will be relieved 


fail to receive earnings adequate to cover | 


Take the figures in a Women’s Bureau | 


in the period from 1920 to 1928. 1 


week’s earnings—which means that half | 


and eight of these States a median of | 


Also far from encouraging is the re- 
port recently published by the University 
of Michigan on earhings of 14,000 gen- 
erally representative women in business 
and the professions. This study points 
out that with a few spectacular excep- 
tions business and professional women 
are not highly paid, that the median of 
the year’s earnings of the women in- 
cluded, a well-educated and_ trained 
group, was only $1,548. 

The 1930 Census reports 10,000,000 
women in gainful occupation. If all 





| were paid adequately for their services, 
| their increased purchasing power would 


jexpand greatly an already valuable 
| market. 


\Fewer Young Girls 





Said to Desire Jobs 


"Availability of Older Workers 
Cited in New York Report 


State of New York: 
New York, Noy. 1. 
‘ The unemployment situation is reduc- 
ing considerably the number of job-seek- 
ing girls under 16 years of age, accord- 
ing to Miss Claire Lewis, Director of the 
| Junior Placement Division of the State 
| Employment Bureau, in a report to the 
; State Industrial Commissioner, Miss 
| Frances Perkins. 
| This decrease, Miss Lewis explains, is 
|due partly to the fact that the junior 
‘placement section has consistently urged 
the younger girls to stay in school, and 
also to the present availability of large 
numbers of older and more experienced 
| workers, frequently willing to work for 
the same wage as that paid to young 
girls. 
Out of a total of 2,290 girls applying 





“ht ‘ Bees i a : 


recommended that outright dismissals | 


welfare and State harbor improvement | 


ployment relief is to consist of men} 
and women from both ends of the State 


will study the matter with a view to} 


30 by the State Director of Public Works, { 


|in part by the use of additional workers for work at the 17 junior employment 
in the most extensive program of clear- offices in the State during last Sep- 
ing snow from the highways in the his-| tember, 847, or approximately 387 per 
tory of the State, according to announce- | cent, were under 16 years of age; dur- 
ment by the Engineer of the Highway | ing September, 1929, 49 per cent of all 
Commission, H. 8. Kerr. The Commis-| girls applying for work at the junior 
| sion now is negotiating for $20,000 worth , Offices were 14 and 15 years old, it was 
| of additional snow removing equipment, | Shown. 
he said. A contract has 7 been |. “Even when business is good, the girl 
awarded for a new es of 5.3/Under 16 is the least wanted of wage 
miles, on which work will be started at | @@™ners,” says Miss Lewis. “She is an 
once, it was announced. ever present proklem in the best of 
times, and during a period of unem- 
| ployment like the present her search 
|for work becomes well-nigh futile. 
ae ‘ p | “Of the 847 girls of less than 16 who 
| Summarizing public construction work applied for work during September of 
|now under way by the University of | this year there were all told only 284 
| Sezat, Gonsrner Dan Moody orally out- | jobs, or one. job for every three girls 
lowing: : who applied. Two out of three of these 
Construction now under way: Class-' girls, therefore, sought work in vain 
room structure and women’s gymnasium, | “Of the 284 jobs which were open: 43 
.3900,000, : |per cent were in factories where the 
Bids called for award in November: | work offered was of the most utterly 
Classroom structure and steam tunnels, | routine sort, such as pasting stickers, 
| sewer lines, landscaping, approximately | sorting buttons, packing hosiery, boxing 
$500,000. handkerchiefs, clipping threads, etc. 
Plans ordered drawn on which bids| “Twenty-nine per cent of the openings 
|may be called for award in December | were for housework, 9 per cent in trades 
or January: Library structure, $900,000. | such as millinery and dress making, 8 
The Attorney General, Robert Lee | per cent in offices (half of the office jobs 
Bobbitt, announced the approval of $1,-| were known' at the outset to be tempo- 
| 000,000 of bonds for road construction| rary), 6 per cent in stores, and the re- 
and $420,000 of bonds for courthouse and| maining 5 per cent were miscellaneous 
| jail construction in Potter County. | temporary and part-time openings. 
| “It is signifianct of the general em- 
{ployment situation that housework, 
|usually the most hated of ali lines, is 
| Bids will be opened Nov. 21 for the|now much less shunned than formerly.” 
| paving of 77 miles of State roads and! Despite the decrease in young girl job 
| for grading 5 miles preparatory to pav- | hunters, Miss Lewis believes that with 
|ing, according to announcement by the|a proportion of three girls to one open- 
State Highway Commission. The ag-|ing, there are still too many ir the job 
gregate value of the work will be ap-; market. She urges upon ‘parents and 
| proximately $2,750,000, the director,: teachers the importance of keeping 
| John J. Brown, stated. young girls in school, 





State of Texas: 
Austin, Noy. 1. 





State of Indiana: 
\ Indianapolis, Noy. 1. 
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amount of daylight entering the 
test building is controlled by adjustment of ceiling 
space to desired heights and by applying shutters to 


lass walls of the structure. An 


interior view of the structure is shown above. 


Toothbrush Output 


Replacement of Men and Pos- Value of Production Showed 


Million-dollar Rise, Says 
Census Bureau 


There was an increase of more than 


brushes in 1929, compared with the pre- 
ceding census year, 1927, according to 
a statement issued Nov. 1 by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The brush indus- 
try as a whole showed a slight decline 
in the comparative years, it was stated. 
The following information was furnished 
by the Bureau: 

Due largely to a decline in the pro- 
duction of paint and varnish brushes, 
which includes artists’ brushes, the 
brush industry showed a decline in the 
value of production last year compared 
with 1927. More establishments were 
engaged in the production of these 
brushes, but fewer wage earners and 
less wages were paid than in the preced- 
ing census year. 

_in spite of this decline of the produc- 

tion in value in this industry, there was 
an increase of more than $1,000,000 in 
the value of the. toothbrushes produced 
last year. Other toilet brushes also 
showed a substantial increase compared 
with 1927. 


The total value of the brush industry - 


last year was $46,023,207, compared with 
$47,844,124 in 1927. The value of tooth- 


‘brushes last year was $6,190,709; the 
|value of other toilet brushes, $5,790,724; 


paint and varnish brushes, $16,440,505; 
industrial brushes, $6,536,989; househoid 
brushes, $6,910,410. . 

Last year there were 308 establish- 
ments in this industry, comparea with 
302 in 1927, 
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|Posit 
! For Lighting 


A study of daylight illumination to 
determine the best means of affording 
natural lighting is being carried on by 
the Public Health Service, it was stated 
orally Oct. 31 on behalf of the service. | 

Proper illumination of buildings is one | 
of the things which has been !eft large'y | 
to chance and to “common sense,” it was | 
stated, since scientific research in this_ 
field has been rather limited. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Service: 

The Public Health Service has been, 
carrying on experiments to measure the 
amount and quality of daylight which} 
comes in through different shapes and 
types of windows and to study the dis- | 
tribution of daylight within buildings , 
to determine the best size, shape and | 
position of windows so that they will 
transmit the maximum and most bene- | 
ficial amount of light. 

Architects, engineers and others con- | 
nected with the construction of buildings 
do not as’yet have any simple and con- | 
venient scientific basis for deciding the! 
}most economical and efficient means of ! 
providing natural illumination for build- 
ings. It is hoped, however, that as a 
result of the investigations by the Serv- 
ice they will be in a position to improve | 
the natural illumination in buildings by 
| scientifically planned windows, by proper 
‘coloring of the walls and by proper room 
| proportions. : 
| To carry on these researches, a special! 
| building known as an experimental illu- | 
mination cabinet, has been erected at) 
the Government experimental farm at} 
Arlington, Va., near Washington. This 
house is 30 feet wide and 30 feet long 
and its walls are 15 feet high. i 
metal frames are glass windows which 
extend from a point three feet above the 
floour to the ceiling, and practically form 
the sides and ends of the entire structure. 
There are 24 windows whose combined 
area amounts to 1,220 square feet -of 
glass surface. Each window is equipped 
with removable shutters so that the size 
of the window can be modified at the 
will of the experimenter. 

The ceiling in this glass laboratory is 
made up of four sections of wallboard 
any of which may be raised or lowered 
so that the experimenter may suit him- 
self as to height of the room. This forms 
an essential part of experiments con- 
ducted, since the illumination in a room 
is dependent to some extent upon the 
height of the ceiling; this ceiling can be 
adjusted to any desired height from six 
to 15 feet above the floor. 

The floor of the experimental house is 
divided by intersecting lines and at va- 
rious intersections are stations where 
the light which enters the room is meas- 
ured so that for a given amount of 
light there can be determined how this 
light is distributed throughout the voom. 

Daylight illumination in a room will 


Lumber Output of Trees 


Less than half as much salable lum- 
ber is obtained from a cubic foot of wood 
in an 8-inch tree as from a cubic foot in 
a 25-inch tree,. The lumber obtained from 
an 8-inch tree has less than half as 
much value per thousand feet as that 

|from a 25-inch tree. (Forest Service.) 
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ion and Size of Windows 


‘lightness is desired to be measured. 
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Purposes Studied 





Public Health Service Has Experimental Build- 
ing in Effort to Determine Most De- 
sirable Arrangement 





vary with a number of factors. It will 
depend upon the color of the. walls, the 
size of the room, the height of the ceil- 
ing, the size, location and proportions 
ofthe windows and their height. The 
daylight illumination also depends upon 
the brightness of the sky. 

From previous researches carried out 
by the Weather Bureau it is known that 


| the brightness of certain sections of the 


sky may be 10 or 15 times the brightness 
of other sections-at a given moment. 
Therefore the light which enters.a room 
is dependent upon which portion of the 
sky the windows are facing. An instru- 
ment has been set up on the roof to 
measure the brightness of the exact por- 
tion of the sky which sends light into 
the building. Simultaneously, measure- 
ments are taken inside the room at vary- 
ing positions and the relationship be- 
tween the sky brightness and the amount 
of light which gets into various parts 
of the room is determined. 

This instrument on the roof was de- 
vised by scientists in the Public Health 
Service. It consists of a box at one end 
of which is placed a metal hood which 
resembles.a megaphone. The box may 
be pivoted. so that the megaphone points 
toward that portion of the sky whose 
In- 
side of the box is a photoelectric cell 


| which fs sensitive to light, and from this 


cell are strung insulated wires which 
lead into. the house so that the results 
may be mechanically recorded upon a 
continuous chart. 

Simultaneous with the recording of 


|the sky brightness as registered by the 


instrument on the roof, there is recorded 
by a separate instrument on the inside 
{of the house the illumination at each of 
|the 36 places on the floor where a sta- 
{tion has been set up. The two readings 
ae timed by mechanical means to elimi- 
nate human error. These readings are 
!computed in such a way as to obtain a 
ratio between the sky brightness and the 
intensity of the illumination in the room. 
| This establishes a unit by which sci- 
jentists may compare findings from dif- 
ferent experiments. 

_ The instrument which measures the 
light in the room is approximately the 
jheight of a desk, and is mounted on 
| wheels to facilitate its movement to the 








[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 





| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Noy. 1 





| 

9:45 a. m—Col. Arthur Woods, 

chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, 

| called to discuss the unemployment sit- 
uation. 

| 10 a. m.—Mrs. Ellis Yost, of West 

Virginia, called. 

11:30 a. m.—The President from his 
office pressed an electric button open- 
ing the international tunnel connecting 
Detroit with Windsor, Canada. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 








The Railroads Work 


for Those Who Work 


A Message from 
L. A. Downs, 


President, 


linois Central System. 





Dependable for 


Every industrial worker has all 
the railroads of the country work- 


ing for him. 


They assemble and distribute 


raw rhaterials 


and finished prod- 


ucts==a service fundamental to 


modern industry. 


food and fuel 
ties of life. 


They make possible human ex- 
istence in cities by transporting 


and other necessi- 


They aid in the location and 
promotion of industries. 

They employ more than one 
and one-half million workers and 
pay them approximately three 


billion dollars 


chase and use 


employment 
workers. 


79 Years 


a year. 


They and their employes pur- 


the products of all 


other industries, thereby giving 


to many more 


They pay taxes which lighten 
the tax burden of everyone else. 


Thus the railroads serve us all. 
Constructive criticism.and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


Hew 


Chicago, November 1, 1930. 


, 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


More than 23,000 manufacturing establishments are 
located in the 231 counties on the lines of the Illinois 
Central System, which prides itself on serving them. 
















United Kingdom 
Increases Use of | 
. " American Goods | Commercial Specialist Declares That Commerce Will Re- 


vive When Causes for Low Purchasing Power 
Have Been Corrected 


f 


- # ‘ 
, 
- 


Improved Standards of Living 


Greatest Expansion in Ex-, 


ports to British Isles Ex-| Export trade will xevive when causes | Reabern port he may learn that the pic- 
. : y 1 i e ve} t i . , 
pected in High Grade|{cr er ont Puchi, BerSicitor| them Were mate oY ete Torre 
Specialties lof the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic; American looms. The American trav- 
Gren Non'S' reams WAAL ond Atiiiated| viGhing the Ateeetae Cate nen inn 
: +e at ; 0 
The ‘United Kingdom as a market for — of the Columbia Broadcasting | arr oond cowboy has discarded his former 
“ * _ | System. ‘ picturesque costume and rbed in 
. American goods, as an outstanding com- |" 4 erica’s export commerce is suffi-| overalls and riding about in en automo- 
petitur of the United States in world | cjent to provide employment for one out} bile; but he may take comfort in the 
markets, and as a supplier of materials | of every ten workers on our farms and | fact that both the overalls and the au- 
largely of a complementary character |in our factories, Mr. Cooper said. ae ee are labeled “Made in the U. 


. - _~ jaddress follows in full text: $ : 
to the lesser developed regions, is ex- | To many of you the subect of foreign | 


Ss. 
tensively discussed in a handbook of | trade may appear to be of somewhat | Trade Decline Noted 
British industry, commerce, and finance, | academic interest. We glance at a head-| By Other Countries 
issued on Nov. 1 by the Department of | line 7 a ee “Saas eee Se 
imports and exports ; : . 5 
Commerce. “iP month or six months were so and so,/!® falling-off in our foreign trade, as com 
lier dames tis eis Gowen |S Cee ne ee ee 
; B ed st ye r the same period, an 
the United Kingdom and the United | hurriedly pass ‘on to another column to 
Silt: ot Smasteee mpantarered quote, Go aoe 
8, *s, or the football scores. 
ne states that it is in high | Png ‘those who have no special reason 
grade specialties that the greatest _ex-|to be interested, the foreign trade sta-|)** e Bias 
pansion in American exports to the Brit-| tistics have about as much appeal as) a sarees in ee as — 
ish Isles may be expected. The English oyr neighbor’s recital of last year’s triP| +246 goures aN ae . 7 
people, it is declared, are showing an in-|¢9 Europe; or his analysis of his last) \ 14. = ait oo rs ‘1 2 s 
creasing appreciation of the value of| week’s golf score; or even a post mor) ¢o on 5 oll us, but will make a 
modern ns = of fuer | tom over a bridge game. Ee ecg sage ee eed 
aad, although. the Gndividualistic char. | Significance of Foreign say that the decline in or ae has 
acter of British industrial structure and | Trade to Americans , | not been due to any fault of our prod- | 
construction policy has favored the use| It is a fact that the United States ucts or salesmanship; nor has this state 
of general purpose machinery, there has; produces within its own boundaries the of affairs been our own exclusive 
been an enormous increase in the em-/ bulk of the products which we need and monopoly. | As compared with the first 
ployment of American type special pur-| yse in our every-day life. We are not; half of 1928 (which was a more normal 
pose tools in British factories since the! yet, and probably never will be, in a} year than 1929) our exports curing the 
war, a trend greatly stimulated by post-| position similar to that of some of the first six months of this year declined 
war competitive forces. old-world countries which are dependent | 13 per cent in value. : 3 
Undertaken in response to a growing/| on the products of other lands for their _ During the same period, Great Brit- | 
demand on the part of American bus-) actual existence and to which foreign ain’s exports decreased 16 per cent, Ja- | 
iness men for the kind of infor i trade is practically their life’s blood.| pan’s declined 19 per cent, Canada’s 
ormation Pp ’ | 


recent years, and particularly the year 
1929. 
; the value of goods in dollars, and part 
of the apparent decrease in our trade 
has been due to the lower prices of goods 
exported and imported, although there 


During recent months there has been | 
pared with the very great expansion of | 


We gauge our foreign trade by | 


it contains, the handbook was prepared went down 21 per cent, and Australia’s 
dropped no less than 32 per cent. All 
of these countries are more dependent 


Why, then, you may ask, should we 
by foreign trade officers of the Depart-|concern ourselves about this foreign 
ments of Commerce and State resident| trade, to which the newspapers have 


on foreign trade than we are, and as 
they are all suffering at the same time, 
it is evident that the cause of the trou- 
ble is not purely domestic. 


Effect of Tariff 
On Foreign Trade 


In the United States, our exports com- 
menced to fall off just about the time 
of the collapse of the stock market a 
year ago, and many people blamed Wall 
Street for the drop in export:. While 
Wall Street may have been responsible | 
for many troubles, we can not blame the 
stock exchange for the recession in our 
foreign shipments, as I will presently 
attempt to show. 

Our new Tariff Act is another alleged 
cause of the decline in our overseas 
trade which has been mentioned fre- 
quently. I do not intend to impose on 
you a discussion of the tariff, but will 
leave that to the campaign orators. Our 
present tariff was not enacted into law 
until June, and, although coming events 
may cast their shadows before them, it 
lis not conceivable that the shadow of 


in the United Kingdom shortly after the| been devoting so much space? To illus- | 
publication of the preliminary reports! trate the reasons let us take a few ex-! 
of the third census of British industrial! amples. 
production, after the appearance of the Most of us probably started the day 
reports of the Board of Trade Commit-| with a cup of coffee at breakfast; right 
tee on Industry and Trade and after, there we made a direct contact with our 
there had become available the oversea! foreign trade, for every coffee berry in 
trade, finance and various other general| every kitchen of the United State was 
statistics for 1928, William L. Cooper,| grown on a Latin-American or East In- 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and dian plantation. With no imports, we 
Domestic Commerce stated orally on/ should have no coffee. And if we should 
Nov. 1. The purpose of the volumes,| prefer tea or cocoa, we would still be 
Mr. Cooper said, is to present in a no better off, because these are also prod- 
manner readily accessible to the busi-| ucts of foreign countries and have never 
ness man interested in foreign trade the! been grown commercially in the Untied 
essential a of ee industry, com-! States. 
merce, an nance, and to point out and jy . 
analyze important developments in the! Use of Foreign Products 
postwar period. | In Everyday Life 

Various Fields Covered If you drove to church today in the 


3 sy . se . family automobile, or went by motor 
The following additional information bus, your ride was more comfortable be- 
regarding the handbook was furnished 


* cause of the use of tires made of rub- 
by the Department of Commerce: ber that came to American factories 


_ The fundamental strength of British) from the other side of the world. And 
industry, the resiliency of British com-| jf you traveled by street car or railroad, 
merce, the international importance of| foy which steel is largely employed, or 
London as a great financial center, and| ysed steel implements of any kind, you 


| h a few ¢ : 
Sen camels including automobile en- 


for assembly, batteries, ac-| 
d automotive polishes. Those | 
lessened demand include | 


| droppe 
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‘Number of Cars 


Value Decreases 


Decline in Medium Priced 
Machines Accounted wan 
Valuation Drop, Com- 
merce Statement Says | 

More American passenger automobiles | 


‘eye shipped into export trade in Sep-| 
coubee than in August, but there were | 


fewer cars of medium prices, and conse-| 
| quently the total 


valuation was less, 
according to a statement on Nov. 1 by 
the Department of Commeree. _ | 
statement, prepared by P, R. Mattix, 
the automotive division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, fol- 
jows in full text: . 
Our foreign trade in automotive prod-| 
ucts during the month of September) 
was valued at $17,750,331, a decrease) 
of $808,785 or 4.4 per cent from the | 
ust total. 
ated Unit Shipments Increase 
Total unit shipments of passenger cars 
were slightly above the previous month,| 
but the valuation was lower on account 
of the reduced exports in the medium 
priced group. Exports of trucks were 
but six units under the August total 
with the loss accounted for entirely by 
the high capacity classification. 
A substantial improvement in the de-| 
mand for passenger cars advanced Ar-| 
entina to the position of leading mar-| 
ket in this group, while Canada’s pur-| 


s-hases were higher in value although 
occupying third place after Argentina 
and Belgium in number of units. The| 
requirements of the United Kingdom} 


Uruguay, Germany and New Zealand| 


iwere noticeably higher than during | 


August. ‘i uv 
he average unit passenger car 
‘inthe valuation for the month was $688 | 
and $649, respectively. 
Miscellaneous Shipments 

Total snipments of miscellaneous au- 
tomotive products were valued at $8,713,- 
022, as against $9,049,416 in August. 
The general tendency was downward al- 
of the individual items 


gines, parts 
cessories an 
items showing 2 i 
ccokaeinealt \ixte, motor cycles, which 
d 50 per cent, and engines for 

boats. 
mri utemetive imports dropped from 
$161,423, the August figure to $134,152, 
during the month under review, due to 
the reduced imports of parts. Automo- 
piles and chassis numbered 88 units, 
worth $104,267 as compared with 52 
units valued at $79.413 the preceding 
month. The value of parts imported in 
September were only $29,885, while ia 
‘August the figure recorded was $82,010. 


Avurworizep Staremonts Onty Are Presentep Herein, Brine 
Pustisneap Witnovr Comment sy THe Unite States Day 


Device for Study of Dust Explosions 


Expected to Develop Exports Exported Cains, if 


oe 


United Stat 


THE MINIATURE grain elevator shown above has been devised and 
used by chemical engineers of ‘the Bureau of Soil and Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, in making studies of the causes and effects 


of dust explosions. 


Tests Conducted to Secure Greater | 


Accuracy in Electricity M easurement 


| use has a value of 0.999925 c. g. s. (cen- 
itimeter, gram, second) amperes, which 
|means that it is in error by approxi- 
imately 8 units to the 100,000. Since the 
original value of the ampere had to be 
determined through fundamental meas- 
urements (length, weight, and time), in 
view of the faét that electric current 
cannot be measured as such, the present 
study entails starting again from the 
beginning, without reference to previ- 
jously accepted values. 
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The Bureau’s work started in 1906 and| 
the first determinations of the value of 
the ampere were concluded in 1911. This 
was one more step in the series of values 
which were determined by other coun- 
tries to show what the international am- 
pere constituted. While the determina- 
tion arrived at by the Bureau was 
slightly different from those of other 
countries, the difference was so slight as 
practically to confirm the results previ- 
ously obtained. The Bureau’s determi- 
nation of the value of the ampere was 
1.01822 semiabsolute volts (practically 
equivalent to electrical pressure) as com- 
pared to the average of 1.01824 deter- 
mined by five European laboratories. 

Since 1911, when the Bureau’s values | 
were made known to the world, there had | 
been no further study of the value of the 


— 


Tlinois Agencies’ 
Plan Campaign 
Against Cancer 


Five Health Organizations to 
Conduct Educational 
Drive in Effort to Halt In- 
crease of Disease 


State of IHinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 1. 

Describing cancer as a public health 

roblem of the first magnitude, the State 

ealth Director, Dr. A. Hall, announced 
that five State-wide medical and health 
organizations have formed a cooperative 
working agreement to initiate and carry 
forward the most Wigorous anticancer 
program ever attempted in Illinois. 

The cooperating organizations include 
the Illinois. Department of Public Health, 
the Educational Committee of the Illi- 
nois State Medical Society, the Educa- 
tional Association on Cancer, the Illinois 
Branch of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer and the University 
of Illinois College of Medicine. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Health organizations have formed a 
cooperative working agreement to initiate 
and carry forward the most vigorous 
anticancer program ever attempted in 


Illinois. 
Plans Outlined 


| 
! 
| The plan of the program is first to at- 
'tack cancer which occurs on visible parts 
of the body—the skin, breast, mouth, 
nose, etc. 

This has been decided upon because 
anybody can recognize on visible ca 





| 


of the body an unusual condition ear 
enough to prevent the development 
incurable cancer. It has been thoroughly 
| demonstrated that surgery, x-ray or ra- 
| dium treatment, or a combination of two 
|or more of these three, can be depended 
{upon to cure cancerous conditions when 
applied soon enough before the disease 
has developed into a systemic condition. 

All cancer is at first a local condition. 
It is extremely difficult to recognize that 
anything is wrong, however, when can- 
cer begins to develop within the body— 
intestines, liver, etc. Fully one-third of 
all fatal cancer occurs in accessible parts 
of the body, however, where early recog- 
nition is easy. These are all subject to 
treatment with every prospect of pre- 
vention and cure if advantage of compe- 
tent medical skill is taken early enough. 

Models to Be Used 

The present program calls for the 
publication of an illustrated booklet for 
free distribution throughout the State. 
and for the building of a mobile exhibit 
made up of wax models, actual speci- 
mens, pictures and charts which show 
cancer of accessible parts of the body in 
all of its recognized stages and forms. 
It includes likewise a cancer week pro- 
gram when opportunities will be pro- 
vided for the examination by competent 
medical talent of people who wish to take 
advantage of that service. 

The fact that the death rate from can- 
cer in Illinois has gone up 33 per cent 
since 1918 explains why deep concern 
, Over the situation has planted itself in 





» 


the Tariff Act could have had any per- 
ceptible influence on our own exports 
or the foreign trade of Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, Japan, and the rest 
of the, world, as far back as a year ago 

I will not venture to predict the ef- 
fect of the tariff on our future foreigr 
trade—as we grow older we learn that 
it is dangerous to prophesy—but I can 
state positively that the new tariff was 


the magnitude of England’s shipping| may be interested to know that prac- 
trade are all comprehensively discussed | tically all of the steel products in Amer-| 
in this illustrated manual of some 950! jen today are made serviceable by the 
pages. Although the volume is chiefly| yse of alloys obtained from forejgn | 
concerned with postwar conditions and mines . i 
trends, with particular emphasis on The hi se 

ry : oe @ paper which was used for the 
 oreteery _— a ve ee morning newspaper was probably made 
sketched for the readers benefit the! from pulp provided by the forests of 
origin and development of British com-| Canada and Scandinavia. And the foot- 


merce and industry. ball games that we saw yesterday, or 


ampere until 1927 when the use of elec-| the minds of public health officials and 
tricity had assumed such great propor- the medical profession. That the actual 
tions that further accuracy of the meas- | umber of deaths from cancer in Illinois 
urement of the ampere was demanded. has grown from 5,222 in 1918 to 8,146 in 
In that year, the Bureau agai took ‘up, 1929 suggests the magnitude of the prob- 
the study and since then England has|!em. The fact that quacks are taking 
resumed previously abandoned research millions of dollars from the public in re- 
and Germany has set out for the first | turn for the most hopeless sort of treat- 
time to attack the problem. Germany, , ment makes education imperative. 

incidentally, gave detailed study to tke} —_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_——- 


Federal Vocational Activities 
Explained in Various Reports | 


| Research Carried on by Board in Both Rehabilitation 
and Vocational Education 


In regard to the postwar conditions | read about in the newspapers this morn- 
of British industry, the introduction to) ing, would probably not have been such 


not responsible for the fall in foreign 
trade. The responsibility can be placed 
on world conditions. | 


Topic IV: Communications 


: Publications and Records 


Bureau’s methods and apparatus before | 
initiating its research. | 


Consumers’ Buying 


the handbook states that “the difficulties | interesting spectacles without the pres- 
which were beginning to appe.: before| ence of ladies in the grandstands or 
the war have been greatly accentuated stadiums, most of them displaying furs 
since the armistice, partly as a result’ from the Hudson Bay country or northern 
of the dislocation caused by the great) Europe. r ’ 
conflict and partly for other reasons.” In most of our homes a can opener 
Among the reasons given are unbal-| was used during the day. Did you ever 
anced production in Great Britain and) stop to think that we would have a 
elsewhere, owing to plant expansion to rather difficult time in obtaining canned 
meet war-time requirements; the dis- goods without tin plating the thin steel 
organization of world markets as a re-| sheets from which the cans are made? 
sult of the war; violent price changes; And that we would not be able to get 
and the loss of men on the battle fields. ' any tin if we did not import it from 
Observing that the British coal trade the Straits Settlements far away in the 
has been particularly depressed since the Indian Ocean, or from Bolivia ‘high in 
war, largely as a result of difficulties| the Andes of South America? 
more or less common -to the industry Silk dresses and silk stockings add so 
throughout the world, the book states! much to our pleasure and satisfaction 


Since 1927, the Bureau’s work has | Habits to Be Studied 


continued, and elaborate apparatus, more | 
detailed and refined than was used inj 


the previous investigation, was set up. 
One fo these instruments, also, used in| Commerce Department Creates 


the previous study, took three men six} Agency for Marketing Research 
years to construct. It is known as aj 

{eurrent balance and measures the at- 
| traction between coils carrying electric) How consumers react to various types * 
|current. This apparatus forms the foun-|of sales promotion is one of the subjects 

| dation for the work on the ampere. 


On reviewing the course of events in| 
recent years, it becomes evident that the 
principal cause of the world-wide trade 
recession was overproduction. During 
1929, there was a world-wide overproduc- 
tion of the leading staples such as wheat. 
cotton, coffee, sugar, wool, copper, coal, 
oil, and silver, and in consequence large 
stocks accumulated. 

The necessity for disposing of these 
stocks caused many to sell at low prices. 
A gradual decline in prices does not dis- 
locate business, but a Sharp fall means 
that producers have to sell at a heavy 


i085. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Communications. 


By Charles R. Allen 


Editor and Consultant, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


States in the field of rehabilitation. 

3. The carrying on of research and 
service in both of these fields. 

What is known as the National Vo- 
cational Education Act, or the Smith- 
Hughes Act enacted in 1917, may be 
regarded as the organic act. It sets 
up the machinery whereby cooperation 
between the States and the Federal 


HE general educational public 
school system of the United 
States, like that of most coun- 

tries, is designed to provide a con- 
tinuous passage from the age of five 
or six years to the completion of pro- 
fessional training m State univer- 
sities. This system was primarily de- 


jto be studied by a new agency of the 
Much of the work in connection with Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
‘the study must be undertaken during |™erce, according to a statement on Oct. 
| the early hours of the morning in order |21,by the Department of Commerce. 
| to escape magnetic disturbance. A mag- The new section also is to investigate 
| netometer needle, recording the unstead-|C°nSumer needs and buying habits, and 
| iness of the magnetic field, showed that season and cyclical influences affect- 
| between 2:30 a. m. and 4:30 a. m. con-|"& purchasing. 


This is exactly what happened in 1929 


and as a result our foreign customers 


that “the failure of British coal mining that we have come to look upon them as 
to maintain its prosperity has figured | necessities rather than luxuries, but we 


of the Nation.” 
these unfavorable influences, British in- 
dustry has advanced materially 


prominently in the -postwar difficulties! would be deprived of them if our trade 
Yet, “despite all of! with China or Japan should cease, 


It is 


| true that the silk fabrics are actually 


from | manufactured in the United State, but| terest and digcount rates, 


who found themselves in difficulties had 
to stop buying our goods, 

_ In addition to overproduction, another 
important factor in the decline of for-| 
eign trade was the prevailing high in- 
This was 


n 


signed to meet the needs of those in- 
dividuals who can give their whole 
time to school, and makes little or 
ne provision for those who at various 
stages of progression have dropped 
out of the system and gone to work. 


Government is secured, . 

Civilian vocational rehabilitation was 
established in 1920 under what is 
known as the Fess-Kenyon Act. Cer- 
tain other acts which have since been 
enacted have extended the Fess-Kenyon 


ditions were sufficiently steady to allow 
observations to be made. The period! 
| between these hours was the time dur- 
|ing which an electric street car system, 
| using direct current, and passing about 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

In response to a growing demand from 
marketing organizations for types of 
information relative to consumer de- 
mand and buying habits which in the 


e C n 7° . ~ . 2 ?, 3 j 6 > ildi , 
the bottom of the depression of 1921.| we are abliged to obtain from abroad | Partly due to the financial conditions in Within the last 15 or 20 years it Act or have been supplementary to the |200 yards from the building, was not! past have not been readily available 


The output of factories and mines of all: the raw silk whi i | whi yc i : 

B C § f s Ul S nich supplies’ the yarn! which many countries found themselves 

classes together is now estimated to. be|/from which our fabric: are amen or | after the war—because, apart from the 

from 5 to 10 per cent above the imme-. knitted. sacrifice of lives, war js a “luxury” 
American Exports Represent ' which has to be paid for jn taxes, a fact 


ae prewar ech an pr an approxi- 

mately corresponding to the growth of | which every European busine ' 
One-tenth of Total Produce fully realizes. 

I could give many more examples of 


population.” 
the part which imported products play Interest Rates Reduced 
in our every-day life. American pic.’ Lhroughout World 
ers wera : . 
declining imports of -unmanufattured aie wats oereed oe go without, many Before the world purchasing power can 
and semimanufactured products has now enoy as Sade uxuries which we | be restored, it Will be necessary to cor- 
been evident during the postwar era, the ‘to live eet day most of us prefer! rect the conditions which have been re- 
handbook reveals. Many factors, it. is| Party in Bator L _ het famous Tea , sponsible. First of all, production of 
pointed out, are involved in this develop- | evidence that nd Col ae re 1775 gives| staple commodities must be adjusted to 
ment, including the increase in’ direct !a proper ap eabinties eri ancestors had | suit consumption, because until this is 
shipments of American cotton and cop- | ries—when ‘they nite Ga luxu-/ done, stocks will continue to accumulate 
per, formerly marketed through Liver- reg ge slinted eee een ; and prices will remain at a low level. 
pool and London, the changing character | which we buy from oth ; : .. a oducts | There is already evidence that world 
of the output of British cotton textile | stitute an important fac os on-| prices of commodities are becoming more 
mills, and the growth of the British'trade. However, it is probably mere | ple: 8s the sharp downward movement 
sugar industry. In 1928 approximately | satisfactory to ‘dwell upon pit Phan has now been checked. We also have 
one-third of United States exports to|since they represent Americ: ae is definite evidence that money rates have 
Great Britain was made up of manufac- | sold in all parts of the worl g pre a been lowered. The Federal reserve rate 
tured products. nish us with an important pi Bee. — which was per cent in September is 
Referring to advertising the handbook | income. Are you aware that the "nine | eae ed ~~ cent; the Bank of England 
shows that there is a noticeable tendency Which we export represeit about 0.1 of - z as noon veduond from 6 to 3 pe 
for British merchants and manufacturers everything produced by our farms and oe hag similay reductions have been 
to utilize this method of bringing their factories? Se eee onalt ce ns cnarres the world over. 
products to the attention of the pubiic.| Many people are of impression | be t+ ilable this will be that funds will 
Both newspaper and direct-by-mail ad. that foreign trade is a new thine ‘with an Stomasle at reasonable interest rates 
eiicing has shown matked’ inereenss |U#: Which ts not the case, Contean' nl ¥ vee8 K oe ork and the moderniz- 
during the last few years. American |&¢neral belief, exports do not constitute > an salet an . plantas which will give 
exporters are cautioned to refrain from. larger proportion of, our total out- farm leelomeenbe. ser our machinery, 
any seeming overstatement of their | PUt, nor imports a larger proportion of and similar produ ee ad tee 
products in advertising in Great Britain Y total consumption, than they did nuity which excel all ope ee eee 
as the British public is notably suspi- 2° years ago. cud eliclener OF thers in weetubsone 
cious of anything savoring of exaggera- We have increased our production, but ? Many of our best ¢ ‘ti 
tion. ‘our exports still amount to®about 10 far from pr ‘ofl ames customers are still 
Yopies of , ; per cent of our productio: der | etn Cee enous, notably Great Brit- 
(Copies of the handbook may be ob- , ; I uction, In order | ain, Canada, and Gernany; Australia is 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- to keep our farms and factories operat- going through .. difficult time, partly oo) 
ments, Government Printing Office, ‘at | 78 efficiently, and to import silk, cof-| cause of the low prices which the ‘Aus- 
$1.75 a copy.) fee and rubber—those things which, if | tralians are obtaining for thie guedacte 
. not absolutely essential, add so much to: but more especially i. ip their products, 
our comfort and pleasure —we must | burden of debt w hi tert of the heavy 
keep our place in foreign trade. ‘for public imprc Lain has been incurred 
American products have an important | ways and eens ments such as rail- 
tS: place in the daily lives of many foreign Ma = f th re : , 
‘ e peoples. Wherever an American may go,! are ere a anen American countries 
Manufacturers and exporters inter-| whether to the cities of Scandinavia ar are experiencing economic and political 
ested in developing trade relations with|the Argentine, or whethar he t tle + troubles; the Russian S:tuation remains 
British Malaya easily may be misled by|the highways that wind ele § th. — unsatisfactory; and China is still in a! 
the several terms—Straits Settlements,|lages of China or the plaine of South mee oe iti 
Federated Malay States, etc.—which| Africa, he will see meter tracks pe But shoes conditions cannot last in- 
designate the various political units, and| passenger cars of the identical. mak | definite y. For the time being our prod- 
which sometimes are erroneously used to|and style that are so familiar on Main os — may be classed as luxuries| 
apply to the country as a whole. British Street or Broadway. 7 Se DSUrien are most seriously af- 
alaya consists of several distinct po-| He will find advertisements commend- on ae oae exports, The foreign | 
litical entities, all under British admin-|ing American toilet preparations to the | hay te : Pt pe YOR, when Short £ funds | 
istration centered in Singapore, but each ladies of Melbourne as well as those of | nae sul ena purchases of anything not 
functioning individually to a certain ex-| Paris. As he watches stevedores un- esseutisl Gnd it Is acCoridngly not sur- | 
tent. (Department of Commerce.) jload American machinery in some Far | 


ss man now 
More American Purchases Made 


The trend toward increased purchases 
of American manufactured goods and 


the 


British Malaya Divided 
Into Separate Distric 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.3 


has become more and more recognized 
that the young people who have 
dropped out of school and adults are 
also entitled to educational service, so 
that there is being built up in this 
country today additions to the system 
which are designed to take care of the 
needs of such persons through develop- 
ment of special types of organizations 
which are designed to meet the needs 
of those who can not or do not take 
advantage of what may be called the 
usual public school system of elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, State uni- 
versities, and State professional 


schools. 


* * * 


No only have the needs of this out- 
4X of-school group received recogni- 
tion, but it has also come to be recog- 
nized that individuals who through ac- 
cident, congenital disease, or for other 
yeasons have been deprived of earning 
power or who have never been able 
to possess earning power are entitled 
to an opportunity to receive such 
training as will restore them to earn- 
ing power or give them earning power. 

Recognition by Congress of the needs 
of these two groups of citizens and 
prospective citizens has led to a series 
of legislative acts whereby Federal 
funds have been appropriated for the 
purpose of encouraging and assisting 
the States in developing a program 
designed to meet certain needs of these 
two groups. In the case of the out- 
of-school group the special intent of 
Congress has been to encourage the 
States to provide forms of vocational 
education "and, in the case of the 
handicapped group, to encourage the 
States to set up programs of rehabil- 


itation training. 


* * + 


+0 FAR as the Federal Government 
3 is concerned, it is represented by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, which has practically three 
responsibilities under the various acts: 
1. That of administering the funds 
provided by, Congress and allotted to 
the States in the field of vocational 
a ion. 
i administration of funds pro- 
vided by Congress and allotted to the 


In the next of 


Smith-Hughes Act. 

At the present time the enrollment 
in so-called Smith-Hughes classes is 
approximately 1,000,000, and it is es- 
timated that 38,783 individuals have 
been successfully rehabilitated under 
the State programs carried on under 
the Fess-Kenyon Act and its exten- 
sions. 

** * * 

N ADDITION to setting up the gen- 

eral cooperative machinery, which 
it is mot necessary to mention in de- 
tail here, the character of the voca- 
tional instruction under the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the State plans and 
legislation supplementary to that act, 
has certain limitations: 

1. What is taught must be suitable 
to persons 14 years of age or over. 

2. Evening classes for employed 
adults must be open only to persons 16 
years of age or over. The instruc- 
tion in evening classes must deal with 
the occupation which is followed by the 
student. 

3. The purpose of the work must be 
either to assist individuals or prepare 
them to enter a gainful occupation, or 
to improve themselves in their occu- 
pation, or, in the case of young em- 
ployed people, to be of a character 
which will promote their civic and 
vocational intelligence. 

4. The work is confined to the field 
of agriculture, home economics, and 
trade and industrial education, 


[SN THE case of rehabilitation there 
“ are no similar standards, Rehabil- 
itation may be carried on in any way, 
in any field, and with any individual 
Ww is susceptible of economic re- 
habilitation. 

The research and service work of the 
Board is therefore confined to the 
above fields and the field of rehabilita- 
tion. This vesearch work has taken a 
variety of forms, such as publications 
of the Board in the form of printed 
bulletins, the putting out of material 
of an ephemeral character in the form 
of mimeographed material, or of serv- 
ice rendered to State boards of voca- 
tional education through conferences 
and expert advice and assistance. 


this series of articles on “Communication: Publications and 


Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 4, Charles R. Allen will continue his 


discussion Of the functions of the Fede 
the publications of the Board. 


ral Board for Vocational Education and 
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‘in operation. | 
| The room in which the observations | 
| are made has walls and floors re-enforced 
| with nonmagnetic manganese steel, and 
j all pipes and conduits are of brass or | 
|copper. The room is below the surface | 
| of the ground and has only two small! 
| windows which serve to admit air and 
| light. Temperature is kept constant' 
night and day throughout the year. | 

The results so far obtained indicate | 
| satisfactory progress in the study and it 
|is hoped that a report on the work will 
| be published in 1931. This report will 
probably be the first to appear since 1911 
}on the value of the ampere, as no re- 
| ports of the English or German studies 
| are contemplated for some time. 


Travel by Train or Trolley 
_ Declared Safer Than Auto' 


[Continued from Page 1.} | 
| per passenger fatality: Autos, 20,840,- 
| 000; railroads, 270,240,000; street cars, 
455,000,000. | 

Massachusetts shows a better record 
; than the country at large in its automo-| 
| bile miles per fatality, the figure being| 
| 15,391,000, almost as high as the rail- 
road safety figure for the whole country. | 
The passenger fatality mileage in auto-| 
mobiles for this State is proportionately | 
leven better at 36,289,000. ese figures | 
| are for 1929. No Massachusetts figures 
{are available either for the railroad or 


| street car passenger mileage. | 


| 
| 


| British Train Figures Given 
During the year 1929 a passenger 
using British railway lines had 1 chance 
in 568,400,000 of being fatally injured, | 
jaecording to the Transport Ministry’s| 
| figures, states a report fiom the Consul, 
|General at London, Albert Halstead, the: 
|Department of Commerce announced | 
|Nov. 1, The announcement follows in| 
| full text: 
| There were but 3 passengers killed in 
1929, as seompered with 48 in 1928, the 
figures reveal. 
| The number of passengers injured was | 
|507, a decrease of 209 compared with 
the previous year. The average for 10!) 
years was 562. e 
‘at public-road-level crossings, the report. 
states that the 15 pedestrians killed and 
7 of the 8 pedestrians injured contrib- 
|uted to the accidents by not exercising 





| also 
jand studied consumer demands, buying 


In respect of accidents | 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce announced on Nov. 1 the 
creation of a new section to study these 
problems. 

This section is a part of the recently 
organized Merchandising Research Di- 
vision and it will undertake entirely new 
activities not covered by the Bureau in 


ithe past. - 


Work of New Agency 

The appointment of Mr. B. B. Aiken, 
until recently a member of the sales 
engineering staff of Cheney Brothers, 
silk manufacturers, to head the new 
section was announced by William L, 
Cooper, Director of the Bureau. 

The work of the new section will be 
in the field of analyzing consumer needs 
and buying habits, measurement of the 
reaction of consumers to various ‘ey 
of sales promotion, and the investigat 
of the season and cyclical influences 
which may affect the trend of consumer 


| purchases. 


Mr. Aiken has been employed in mar- 
ket and sales analysis work for private 
business concerns during the last 10 
years. Prior to his connection with 
Cheney Brothers, he was engaged in 
marketing sales promotion and dealer 
service activities with the United Fruit 
Company, and in making special studies 
as to consumer demands and buying 
habits for fruit. 

Mr. Aiken was for five years a mem- 
ber of the marketing department staff 
of the George Batten Company, a large 
general advertising agency, where he 
made market and sales analyses 


habits and merchandising trends. 

nn 
proper caution. No fewer than 20 pas- 
sengers were killed when attempting, to 
enter or leave trains, and 35 by failing 
out of carriages during the running of 
trains. 

In the case of fatalities to railroad 
servants (205), the report states that 
60.9 per cent were due to want of cau- 
tion or misconduct on the part of the 
ersons killed. Fourteen servants were 
killed in train accidents. 

“Only by the encouragement of per- 
sonal care and insistence on strict re- 
gard to the safety regulations can a 
reduction in such cases be obtained,” 
states the report. “It is satisfactory to 
find that railroad companies are now in- 
corporating safety propaganda in their 
lectures to permanent way men.” ( 


° 


f 
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* Electrical Appliances: 


* 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


kce Cream Freezers, Sheet Musie, 


Among Goods in Foreign Demand 


‘ 


{ 


Trade Opportunities Also Include Flashlights, 
Fencing Wire and Cotton Gins, Inquiries 


To Commerce Department Show | 
| 


WORLD markets for American-made products are available to exporters 
for the sale of their goods, according to the many. inquiries received 
from foreign merchants announced today by the Department of Commerce. 

A wide range of products including ice cream freezers, beauty parlor 
appliances, flashlights, chamois leather, fence and screen wire, cotton: gins, 
rubber tape, sheet music, printing presses and many others are named in 
eos trade opportunities are available in Denmark, Yugoslavia, Brazil, 
Austria, Switzerland, Canada, Syria, Germany, and numerous other coun- 
tries indicated in the list of: foreign buyers. 


Detailed information on the many sales opportunities listed may be had |. 


upon application to any branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce centrally located throughout the United States. 
The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 


(a or p) means either, and (s a) mean 
which follows in full text: 


+ 
i 


Agricultural Implements:. 

Agricultural implements, light and wa; 
ter pumps, 48407, Riviere du Loup, Can- 
ada (p); engines, internal combustion, 
1 to 10 horsepower, 48346, Milan, Italy 
(a); incubators, 50 to 1,000 eggs, 48415, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); pumps, 
water, 48294, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
sorting machines for cotton seeds, 48357, 


Marseille, France (p); tractors, er 


Guayaquil, Ecuador (s a). 
Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 48271, Ham-j (P); hardware, household and_ builders’, 


burg, Germany (a); automobile acces- 
sories, 48309, Dortmund, Germany (a); 
automobile accessories, 48360, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (a and p); automobile 
O cissorion; parts, and garage equipment, 
48361, Berlin, Germany (a or p); auto- 
mobile accessories and parts, 48362, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a and p); automobile gar- 
age and service station equipment, 48359, 
Genoa, Italy (a); automobile parts, 
48407, Riviere du Loup, Canada (p); au- 
tomobile spare parts, for small, cars, 
48417, Khartoum, Egypt (a); automo- 
bile specialties and fittings, 48379, Cal- 
cutta, India (a); automobile and motor- 
cycle equipment and accessories, 48414, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); truck spare 
parts, 48358, London, England (p). 
Chemicals: 

Boiler compounds, 48342, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a); casein, 48320, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land (a); collodion, 48274, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (p); dyes, coal tar, 48413, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a); lacquers, au- 
tomobile, 48417, Khartoum, Egypt (a); 
lead, red anc white, and white zinc, 
48275, Calcutta, India (p); oil, linseed, 
48273, Tientsin, China (a); oils, essen- 
tial, and aromatic chemicals, 48310, Win- 
nipeg, Canada (p); paints for asphalt 
aluminum concrete, floors, brick, cement; 
and cement floor hardener, 48311, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a); paints and varnishes, 
48407, Riviere du Loup, Canada (p); 
potassium, copper, and zinc cyanide; 
chromic acid, and nickel and nickel am- 
monium sulphates, 48312, Dresden, Ger- 
many (p); rosin, 48372, Mannheim, Ger- 
many (a); rosin and sulphur, 48320, 
Helsingfors, Finland (a); rosin, turpen- 
tine, and finely ground sulphur, 48313, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Insecticides, disinfectants, and poultry 
remedies, 48272; Sofia, Bulgaria (a); 
medicines, proprietary, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 48364, Bombay, India (a); phar- 
maceuticals, 48863, Havana, Cuba (a); 
toothpaste, 48314, Oslo, Norway (a); 
veterinary biologics and preparations, 
48272, Sofia, Bulgaria (a). 


‘ 

_Batteries, storage, 48360, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a and p); driers, hand and 
face, electric, 48371, Berlin, Germany 
(a); flash lights, 48407, Riviere du Loup, 
Canada (p); floor-scrubbing machines, 
48367, Stockholm, Sweden (a); health 
and beauty parlor electrical appliances, 
48369, Hamburg, Germany (a and p); 
household electrical appliances, 48348, 
Munich, Germany (a); 48349, Montreal, 
Canada (a); 48389, Dresden, Germany 
(a); motors, electric, fractional horse- 
power, single phase, 48365, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a); radio apparatus, television and 
radio-photographic apparatus, and acces- 
sories, 48276, Charleroi, Belgium (s a); 
radio sets, 48366, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a); 48407, Riviere du Loup, Canada (p); 
radio sets, tubes, and dynamic _ loud- 
speakers, 48351, Hrochuv Tynec, Czecho- 
slovakia (a); radio sets and parts, 48368, 
Siracusa, Italy (p); radio tubes, 48370, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); washing 
machines, electric, 48350, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (a). 


Foodstuffs: 

Albumen, 48320, Helsingfors, Finland 
(a); albumen, pie fillings, extracts, mixed 
cake flour, and artificial colorings for 
bakers’ use, 48316, Montreal, Canada (p); 
canned condensed milk, and meat, 48322, 


Hamburg, Germany (a); canned evap-|: 


orated and condensed milk, 48339, Lima, 
Peru (a); canned fish, 48282, London, 
England (a)®€anned fruit, 48279, Tuam, 
Ireland (a); canned fruit, sugar corn, and 
salmon, 48324, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
canned salmon, corned beef, etc., 48286, 
Hamburg, Germany (p);‘canned _sar- 
dines, 48315, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); canned sardines in tomato sauce, 
and salmon, 48321, Guayaquil, Ecuador 
(s a); confectionery (hard chocolate, 
oc products, hard candies, and candy 
\ovelties), 48283, Batavia, Java (s a); 
fish, dried, 48282, London, England (a); 
flour, 48286, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
flour, hard winter, 48323, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a); fruit (apples), 48281, Berlin, 
Germany (p); fruit, dried, 48287, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); 48324, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); 48313, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); fruit,+ dried (seedless 
Yaisins), 48283, Batavia, Java (s a); 
no fresh and dried, 48279, Tuam, Ire- 
anc 
lemon, and grapefruit), dry and wet, 
4831812, Toronto, Canada (p); hominy 
feed, 48323, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
lard, 48322, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
48325, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 48372, 
Manheim, Germany (a); lard, hams, and 
bacow, 48339, Lima, Peru (a); lard, 
prime, steam, 48278, Mexich City, Mex- 
ico (a); meat, salted, 48322, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); oil, coconut, bleached, for 
soap making, 48317, Montreal, ‘Canada 


(a and p); oils and fats, 48319, Genval- | 
(a or p); rice, | 


lez-Bruxelles, Belgium 
48315, Buenos (Aires, Argentina (a); 
48372, Manheim, Germany (a); sirups, 
corn or glucose, 48284, Hong Kong, 
China (a); sirups, and concentrated 
juices, 48280,. Hamburg,. Germany (p); 
sugar, granulated, 48285, Bogota, Co- 
lombia (a); 48824, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p). 


Iron, steel, hardware: 


Aluminum or iron felt-lined channels | 
for window glass, 48330, Santiago, Chile | 
(p); anchors, soil, for guy ropes, ete., | 
48352, Copenhagen, Denmark (a or p); | 
bathroom accessories, toilet fixtures, lava- | 


(a); fruit pulp, citrus (orange, ! 


s sole agency, in the Department’s list, 


tories, sinks, ete., 48333, Munich, Ger- | 
‘many (a); ‘bathroom furnishings, ’ fit- 
tings, and supplies, and other plumbing 
equipment, 48378, Nuevitas, Cuba (a); 
burners, gas, 48332, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); files, wood and metal cutting, 48375, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); flour mill 
outfits, small, 48378, Nuevitas, Cuba (a); 
freezers, ice cream, 48374, Pernambuco, 
Brazil (p); hardware builders’, tools, and 
cutlery, 48407, Riviere du Loup, Canada 


and carpenters’ tools and supplies, 48289, 

aracas, Venezuela (a); heaters, oil, and 
cooking stoves, ranges, and appliances, | 
48407, Riviere du Loup, Canada (p); iron 
fittings, malleable, 48379, Calcutta, India, 
(a); iron sheetings, corrugated, galvan- 
ized, 48408 Rio de Janeiro Brazil (a or 
p); plumbing fixtures and equipment, 
48289, Caracas, Venezuela (a); razors, 
safety, 48407, Riviere du Loup, Canada 
(p); sheet iron, black, for railway car- 
riage roofs, 48292, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
(p); sheet iron, black, and tin plate,| 
48293, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); steel | 
i grating, 48294, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
| steel sheets, corrugated, galvanized, 
48373, Bogota, Colombia (a); steel re- 
inforcement materials for concrete brick 
work, 48288, Singapore, Straits Settle-| 
ments (a); tools, packing room and ware- 
house, including tacking machines and 
staples, sealing machines for cases, seals, 
patent box fasteners, and case openers,} 
48331, Bristol, England (p); tools, shoe- | 
makers’, 48339, Lima, Peru (a); tools, 
small, 48294, Bogota, Colombia (a); tools, 
stone cutters’, 48380, Glasgow, Scotland 
(a); tools, workshop, 48291, Paris, France 
(a); wire, fence and screen, 48407, 
Riviere du Loup, Canada (p). 


Leather: 


Bends and offals, 48290, Liverpool, 
England (p); chamois leather, 48403, Zu- 
rich, Switzerland (p); counters, tucks, 
shank pieces, front lining pieces, and 
sole leather, 48344, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land (a or p); kid leather remnants 
for children’s shoes, and sheepskin rem- 
nants for, hatbands and shoe linings, 
48308, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); uppers, rep- 
tile leather, fine quality leathers, chev- 
reaux, and box calf, 48376, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a). 


Lumber and Products: 


Douglas fir veneer logs, 48412, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); houses, wood, por- 
table, 48294, Bogota, Colombia (a). 


Machinery: 


Air compressors and paint spraying 
equipment, 48417, Khartoum, Egypt (a); 
air compressors, and pneumatic tools and 
drills for mines and quarries, 48299, 
Marseille, France (a); ball bearings, 
48353, Hamburg, Germany (a); castor 
oil making machinery, 48405, Bogota, 
Colombia (p); concrete guns, 48295, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay (p); cotton gins, 48357, 
Marseille, France (p); engines, marine, 
Deisel or semi-Deisel, 48347, Montreal, 
Canada (a); laundry machinery, electric, 
48297, Talcahuano, Chile (p); leather 
belt making machinery (complete instal- 
lation), 48354, Breslau, Germany (p); 
nail, cut, and pin making machinery and 
equipment for putting up pins in papers, 
48381, Tampico, Mexico (p); pulp and 
l paper mill machinery (factory installa- 
tion), 48298, Bucharest, Rumania (a); 
rice milling machinery, 48406, Bluefields 
Nicaragua (p); sawing machines, gaso- 
line, portable for tree felling and cross- 
cutting, 48296, Montreal, Canada (a); 
soft drink making machinery, 48280, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); stamping ma- 
chines for the manufacture of automo- 
bile license plates, 48334, Guatemala 
City, Guatemala (p); vegetable mashing 
equipment, and vegetable and fruit juice 
presses, 48377, Copenhagen, Denmark 
| (a or p); well, deep, drilling equipment, 
48382, Medellin, Colombia (p). 


Minerals: 


Roofing materials, composition, 48373, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); tile, vitrified, acid 
resisting, 48328, Saskatoon, Canada (p); 
tripoli, 48312, Dresden, Germany (p); 
zinc in plates, 48327, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a and p). 


Motion Pictures: 


Motion pictures and accessories, 48276, 
Charleroi, Belgium (s a). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bags, paper, 48300,-Lima, Peru (a); 
banknote paper, 48335, Tientsin, China 
(a); containers, paper, for ice creams, 
jams, etc., 48336, Montevideo, Uruguay 
(p); cups, paper, ice cream, manufactur- 
ing machinery, 48383, Camperdown, Aus- 
tralia (p); machines for making pin 
tickets complete in one operation, and 
for making gummed seals, 48411, Winni- 
peg, Canada (p); office stationery and 
writing paper, 48391, Berlin, Germany 
(a); printing presses, flat bed, rotary, 
48386, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a and p); 
printing presses, self-inking, hand power, 
small, 48385, London, England (a); roof- 
ing felt, 48373, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
rotary machinery for making paper bags, 
48384, Milan, Italy (p). 


Petroleum products: 

Oil for fire arms, 48329, Leipzig, Ger- 
| many (p); oils, gas and fuel, 48319, Gen- 
| val-lez-Bruxelles, Belgium (a or p); 
| petroleum, 48326, Paris, France (a). 
Rubber goods: | 

Aprons, hot water bottles, galoshes, | 
| etc., ‘48387, Chemnitz, Germany (a); 
| balloons, toy, rubber, 48337, Prague, ; 
| Czechoslovakia (a); casings and inner} 
tubes, automobile, 48301, Danzig (s a); 
casings and inner tubes, bicycle, 48401, 
Nyrany, Czechoslovakia (a and p); 








|cambs, rubber, hard, cheap,..48338, Ham- 


: burg, Germany (p); tape, rubber, 48402, | 
Copenhagen Denmark (p). 

Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
Belting, leather, 48388, Bombay, India 

(#); gloves, leather, strong, for foundry 

workmen, 48302, Copenhagen, Denmark 


EContinued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


jthe Western Hemisphere. 


|for early improvement of business. Ac- 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1930 


* 


_| Low Prices of Wheat and Wool Offset 
Prospects of Good Australian 


Crops 


* 


Imports Into. China Show Falling Off for Eight Months’ Pe- 
riod, Says Department of Commerce in Survey of World 


Prospects for a heavy wheat crop and 
an excellent pastoral season in Aus- 
tralia are offset by the low prices of 
wheat and wool impairing hopes for 
business recovery, it was stated by. the 


Department of Commerce in its weekly 


survey of world economic conditions, 
compiled from trade cables and reports 
and just made public. p : 

While there is increased optimism in 
China, the customs revenues for the first 
eight months of 1930 show a large de- 
crease’ in value of imports, says the 
review. Export movements are also re- 


| tarded. 


In Japan business shows no improve- 
ment and industry remains depressed. 


Except for a slight. increased activity in| 
;cotton spinning. Export.movement from 


India improved slightly, but 
were relatively small. 

In the issue of Nov. 1 appeared the 
review of conditions in the countries of 
In the pres- 
ent and concluding installment of the 
survey, conditions are also reviewed in 
Austria, British Malaya, Greece, Ha- 
waii, Netherlands East Indies, New 
Zealand, the Philippines and Sweden. 

The full text concludes as follows: 

Australia 

Australia—Widespread rains in Aus- 


iniports 


tralia during the earlier part of October | 


contributed to favorable prospects of a 
heavy wheat crop and successful pas- | 
toral season. Low prices of wheat and | 
wool, however, are delaying any hopes | 


Economic Conditions 


' 


ports. 
index -number now stands at 1420 com- 


i 
: ‘ 


with 24,000 and 27,000, respectively, in 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


first eight months of the year, China’s 
import trade decreased from the previous 
year’s period by 12 per cent in silver 
‘and 36 per cent in gold values. Exports 
| during the same period show a decrease 
in silver value of 9 per cent. Shanghai ex- 
ports for the first nine months of the 
| year show an increase in silver value of 
approximately 3 per cent; while Shang- 


hai imports in that period apparently de- ! 


creased 11 per cent in silver and 34 per 
cent in gold value.. 

The-general import and export situ- 
ation in North China remains unchanged, 
with some slight depression. evident be- 
cause of a retarded export movement, 
‘reports Trade Commissioner H. D. Robi- 


The Melbourne wholesale price; steel ingots, 26,000 tons, as compared |son via radiogram dispatched from Tien- 


tsin, Oct. 25. A large volume of ex- 


pared with 1600 a year ago, and the re-|the preceding month. Lignite produc-!port cargo of wool, cotton, furs, and 
itail price number is 9.6 per cent below)|tion in. August totalled 240,000 tons.{nuts is taxing the capacity of warehouses 


| that of the previous year. | 


Austria | 

Austria—The coming. elections op! 
Nov. 9 at present overshadow all other | 
events in Austria. The resignation of | 
| the Schober cabinet on Sept. 27 and the | 
| resulting formation of a new party un- | 


Paper output decreased from 18,400 tons 
in July to 17,200 tons in August, and 
that of cellulose from 18,600 tons to 17,- 
900 tons. 

The official railway report for August 
showed a total freight traffic of 362,- 
000,000 net freight ton kilometers, -or 


|der Schober introduced an unknown ele-' 3,000,000 less than ib coe: WAL a 
;ment in the political situation. Action of nee Pe Een of 17. 
|on many pending matters, including the | RU™MPEere oe Bs ; 
| proposed wheat anid flour’ monopoly, 
;numerous commercial treaties and tariff 
| revisions, has been postponed until the 


|present figure is approximately 60,000 
| more than last year. It is estimated that 
labout 4,000 Austrians, chiefly metal 


| results of the election are known. | workers and miners, emigrated into 


The general industrial situation con-! France, 
tinues' unsatisfactory. _ The compara-| Jmports during September were valued 
tively mild weather and general depres- | at $32,000,000 and’ exports. at $24,000,- 
sion has resulted in a decreased demand | 0900, as compared with $29,000,000 and 
for coal. The iron and machinery | $21,000,000, respectively, in August. De- 
branches are quiet with reduced exports. | clared exports to the United States in 


depression are, lumber, caused by for-|—, L. Harris, Vienna, were valued at 

; eign low priced competition, and textiles, | $728,000, as against $621,000 in August. 

owing to the decreased local demand and} The wholesale price index declined three 

losses on foreign markets. The only in-| points to 112. Stock prices on the Vienna 

| dustries showing a slight improvement | exchange registered new lows during 

are leather and glass. | September, the index declining to 785. 
The Karl Marx Hof, reported to be the | British Malaya 


largest apartment house in Europe, on| British Malaya.—Business continues 


/000 since the middle of September; the | 


Among industries showing the greatest | September, according to Consul General ! 


which construction wis started in 1926,/| 
was completed by the municipality of 
Vienna in September; it is almost a mile 
long, with a capacity of 5,000 people and | 
cost $4,000,000. 





cording to official figures, or 
continue to increase. The number failing | yjenna and the principal cities incr | 
; . - . pal cities increased 
in New South Wales during September i during echoes by $1,500,000 to $238,- 
totals 151 compared with 135 for August | 300,000, reflecting receipts from the sea- 
and 71 for September last year. For the | sonal tourist traffic. The gold cover of 
year ended July 31, 1930, failures num-/the national bank at the middle of Octo- 


Savings deposits in nine banks in 


|bered 546 compared with 446 for the/ber amounted to 39.8 per cent of out-— 


calendar year 1929. Real estate transac- | standing bank notes and call liabilities. 
tions are confined largely to forced sales, | Receiverships during. September num- 
and _ building and construction continue | pered 192 and bankruptcies 49, as ¢em- | 
slack. Building permits issued at Syd-| pared with 132 and 36, respectively, in 


|ney during September improved slightly ; September, 1929. 


over August but were still 77 per cent! Unfilled orders in the cotton spinning | 
below the corresponding period of last| mills at the end of August totalled 8,- | 
year. Railway revenues continued to de-| 200,000 pounds, or slightly less than at | 


‘effects of restriction. 


on the decline and the mercantile com- 


| munity is beginning to feel effects of re- 


cent overtrading in the face of adverse 
trade balances. Merchants are now en- 


| gaged in reducing inventories and cut- 


ting down credit extension. September 
imports of automobiles declined 39 per 
cent from August. Export products con- 
tinue at low price levels. So far there 


| has been no cessation in tapping of rub- 


ber on account of low prices and Sep- 
tember output maintained a high level. 
Production of tin, however, reflects the 
Construction ac- 
tivity is the redeeming feature of busi- 
ness conditions, both Government and 
private individuals taking advantage of 
low prices prevailing. 
China 


cline. For the quarter ended Sept. 13, 
railway revenues in New South Wales 


|declined £1,040,000 and Victorian reve- 


nues were lower by £536,lv0. Unem- 
ployment % still severe and rationing of 
labor and dismissals continue. 
costs are lower according to official re- 


Living | 


China.—Chinese bankers and business 
men express more optimism regarding 
the end of September amounted to 2y,-| the future outlook, but a great deal de- 
|000 tons, as against 38,000 tons at the| pends upon the outcome of the fourth 
jend of the previous month. The com-| plenary session of the Kuomintang an- 
pany’s production of pig iron in Sep-|nounced to convene on Nov. 10. Esti- 
itember totalled 25,000 tons and that of! mated from customs revenues for the 


| the end of the preceding month. The! 
Alpine Mining Co.’s unfilled orders at | 


of local buyers, with no market for these 
products, chiefly due to lack of interest 


prices. 
excessive transport expenses have re- 


refuse to sell unless they are assured of 
profit. 

The Tientsin flour market is quiet, with 
_no orders going forward. 
|in foreign flour is expected until reopen- 


ruary shipments. Only a small volume 
of trading in nuts is reported. Markets 


the interior situation unchanged. 

Hong Kong’s« imports during the six 
months. ending Sept. 30 aggregated 288,- 
000,000 Hong Kong dollars, with exports 
for the same period totaling 219,000,000 





worth ‘approximately $0.32.) Hong Kong 
‘imports from the United States~during 
this period 
Hong Kong dollars. Despite some sea- 
sonal activities in imports and exports, 
trade in Manchuria is generally dull. 
Export demand for beans is weak, and 
| prices are falling. Crops.for rail ship- 
|ment are arriving one month later than 
usual. 


| Greece 

Greece.—With the trend of foreign 
trade still downward, general economic 
conditions during the third quarter failed 
to improve. 
seven months have declined 29 per cent 
in value from the same period of 1929, 
due to smaller foreign demand and lower 
prices, while. imports have dropped 18 
per cent,. reflecting the continued low 
purchasing power of the population. The 
depression has become more noticeable in 
industrial activities, especially tanning 
and mining operations; the textle mills, 
on the other hand, have only been 





slightly affected. The money market con- | 


tinues stringent, while interest rates on 
deposits have been. slightly reduced. 
| Budget returns are running a little be- 
|low estimates. The seasonal demand for 
automobiles, especially trucks, has been 
fairly satisfactory, although sales have 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


in consuming markets and to local high | 
Continued heavy taxation and | 


sulted in high prices, and native holders | 


Little interest | 


jing of the market for January and Feb-| 


throughout South China are dull, with| 


Hong Kong dollars. (Hong Kong dollar | 


were valued at 21,000,000! 


Exports during the first} 


ah 


TODAY'S 


2695)? 
Cotton Crop Said. 
To Be of Better 


Quality This Year” 


Amount Ginned Prior to Oct. | 
1 Totaled 6,304,040 — 
Bales, Department of Ag- — 
riculture Announces q 


The present cotton crop ginned prior 
to Oct. 1 totaled 6,304,040 bales, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics an- 
nounced in a report made public at the 
Department of Agriculture Oct. 31. 

The full text of the report follows: 
| Cotton of the present crop, ginned 
prior to Oct. 1, 19380, was better in 
grade and somewhat different in staple 
|from the ginnings for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Quality of Crop 

| Of about 6,3000,000 bales of Ameri- 
can upland cotton ginned prior to Oct. 
1, 93.4 per cent was estimated to be 
white in color, compared with 92.6 per 
cent ginned during the corresponding 
period last year; 87.9 per cent was 
white, middling and better, compared 
with 82.8 per cent last year; cotton 
other than white and extra white was 
5.6 per cent, compared with 6.6 per 
|cent last year. 

The estimates of staple length of up- 
land cotton show 14.1 per cent shorter 
than % inch, compared with 15.7 per 
‘cent ginned during the same period last 
year; 78.2 per cent, % to 11/32 inches 
inclusive, compared with 71.8 per cent; 
and 7.7 per cent 11/16 and over, com- 
j;pared with 12.5 per cent a year ago. 

From the standpoint of tenderability 
in settlement of contracts made subject - 
to section 5 of the United States Cotton 
Futures Act, an analysis of the figures 
indicates a total of 5,404,300 bales, or 
85.8 per cent tenderable, compared with 
83.7 per cent tenderable in the case of 
cotton ginned prior to Oct. 1, last year. 
Of tenderable cotton, 4,912,500 bales, or 
78.0 per ‘cent of total upland, ranged in 
staple from %-inch to 1 1/32 ixches, in- 
clusive, and 491,800 bales were over 
1 1/82 inches in staple while 895,000 bales, 
or 14.2 per cent, of upland cotton were 
untenderable, compared with 16.3 per 
cent of last ~ear’s crop ginned up to the 
same date. Of these, 9,800 bales were 
untenderable on account of deficiency in 
grade alone; 882,700 bales, for deficiency 
in staple alone; and 3,300 bales were 
doubly disqualified, being untenderable 
in both grade and staple. 

The total number of bales ginned prior 
to Oct. 1, 1930, was reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census on Oct. 8, to be 


1 
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ONE WILL ALWAYS STAND OUT 


Whole-hearted, 


natural, real! 


Equatty genuine is the response 
of smokers to Chesterfield’s satis- 
fying goodness, its wholesome 


smoothness. 


No one ever has to “acquire” a 


taste 


for Chesterfields. You don’t 


have to learn to like them. Smokers 


take 


to their pleasing flavor in- 


stinctively . . . and here’s why: 


MILDNESS — the entirely 
natural mildness of tobaccos 


that 


are without harshness 


or bitterness. 


BETTER TASTE — Such as 
only a cigarette of wholesome 
purity and better tobaccos 
can have. 


Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by # 
Liccetr & Myers ToBacco Co. 
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Reporting 


. 


Unitep STATES EX REL. ATLANTA, A 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, ET AL., 


: Vv. 
Witwtam M. Stevart, DIRECTOR OF THE 
Census. 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. 
No. 78602 


Lovis Titus and R. Bé Fuenarty for 
titioners; Leo A. ROVER, Dated | 
tates Attorney, and JoHN W. Fr-| 

HELLY, Assistant United States At-} 
torney, for respondent. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Oct. 28, 1980 


Stppons, Associate Justice.—This is an 


of Figures on C 


acter of Municipality 


of this area, including the borough of 
Atlanta, is 360,692. 

In paragraph six of his answer he ad- 
mits that he published the list of cities 
in the form just set out, so far as Atlanta 
is concerned, but states that it is his 
intention, in the next publication of the 
population of the City of Atlanta to 
change the footnote to read as follows: 

An act of the Georgia State Legislature 
approved Aug. 17, 1929, provides. for the 


establishment of the “Municipality of At- 
lanta,” including therein, in addition to 


ithe City of Atlanta, 5 other cities and 15) 


unincorporated communities. The act fur- 


{ther provides that “for the purposes of 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NO 


ities Said Not to Be Duty Provided for by 
Law; Federal Officer Without Right to Question Char- 


{or in the Act of 1899 nor in any act of 
Congress to which the court’s attention 
has been called, is he either directed or 
authorized to take a census of the popu- 
lation of cities or municipalities of the 
country. He is authorized by the Act 
of 1902 “to have printed, published and 
distributed, from time to time, bulletins 
| and reports of the preliminary and other 
| results of the various investigations aw- | 
thorized by law.’ (Italics supplied.) | 
The act ales repeals all provisions of | 
the Act of 1899 inconsistent with the | 
| Act of 1902. 


t 


| The fifteenth census, the one recently | 
| taken, was authorized to be so taken by | 


action for the issuance of the writ of} this act only” these cities “shall be known | the act of June 18, 1929, enacted at the | 


mandamus against the respondent. 
relators are the City of Atlanta, Ga., a 
municipal corporation, certain newspaper 
and hotel corporations, a furniture cor- 
poration, and a citizen of Atlanta, and | 

- their petition for the issuance of the de-| 
sired writ prays: 

“That a writ of mandamus be issued 
out of this court addressed to the said 
respondent, Director of the Census of 
the United States, commanding that in 
all reports, schedules, bulletins and lists 
which he may hereafter publish purport- 
ing to give the population of Atlanta, | 
said respondent be required to set forth 
said population at 360,692, the true pop- 
ulation as shown by the census taken | 
by said respondent.” 

As indicated by the title of this pro-| 
ceeding and by the prayer of the peti-| 
tion just quoted, the respondent is the| 
Director of the Census Bureau, and as) 
such is charged with the duty of taking 
the decennial censuses of the United 
States and the taking of the decennial 
census for the year 1930 has substan- 
tially been completed by him. 

During the hearing of this case, it was 
conceded by the parties hereto that there 
are no disputed questions of fact and 
the case has been submitted after oral 
arguments by counsel for the respective 
parties, and of course upon the plead- 
ings, and upon trial briefs that have been 
submitted to the court. In this situa- 
tion there is only a question or questions 
of law to be determined. 

’ 


Act Creating Municipality 
Of Atlanta Considered 


A brief statement of the conceded facts 
in the case is desirable, in order that 
the question or questions of law to be 
determined, may be made the clearer. 


On Aug. 17, 1929, there went into ef- 
fect an act of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia incorporating the muni- 
cipality of Atlanta in that State. A copy 
of the act forms part of the petition 
and is attached thereto as “Exhibit A.” 


An analysis of this act reveals that it 
sets up a form of municipal government 
for Atlanta which has, so far as made 
known to the court, no parallel elsewhere | 


in the United States. The nearest ap- 


proach to it being that of “Greater New| 


York.” 


In his answer to the petition the Di- 
rector of the Census admits that the pop- 
ulation of the area defined by the act 
of the Georgia Legislature under consid- 
eration, as constituting Atlanta, is 360,- 
691, which is the population that the re- 
lators claim to be correct, indeed, they 
seek to have that declared to be 
population of the “municipality” created | 

y the act, but he denied that it is the | 
true population of the City of Atlanta. 
her, in paragraph 13 of his answer 

he avers: 

“That he examined the act of the 
Legislature of Georgia of Aug. 7, 1929, 
creating the so-called ‘Municipality’ of 
Atlanta. Respondent found that this 
district with a population of 360,691, 
comprised an area of approximately 184 
Square miles, said area exceeding that 
of any city in the United States except 
Los Angeles, with a population of 1,- 
233,561; Chicago, with a population of 
3,375,329; and New York, with a popula- 
tion of 6,981,927. 

“The respondent likewise examined 
the Act of Aug. 17, 1929, and found 
that the so-called ‘Municipality’ of At- 
lanta possessed none of the qualities 
or characteristics of any other city in 
the United States. The act gave to the 
officials no governing power, nor could 
said officials levy taxes, issue bonds or 
soct legislation or ordinances of any 
cInd. 

“The respondent on further examining 
said act found that the autonomy and 
powers of the various boroughs and 


The; as boroughs,” but that it shall not be un-! first session of the 71st Congress. 


lawful to refer to them as cities. The pop- 
ulation of the “Muncipality of Atlanta,” as 
thus defined, and of its constituent areas 
is as follows: 

Municipality of Atlanta 360,691 
Atlanta, city or borough.....:.. 270,366 
Avondale Estates, city or borough 535 
College Park, city or borough.... 6,604 
Decatur, city or borough 13,276 
East Point, city or borough 9,512 
Hapeville, city or borough...... 4,224 
Unincorporated communities, Nos. __ st 

d6,14 


States Rights in 
Establishing Agencies 


As stated there is no conflict between 


the parties hereto as to the correctness | 


of the census as above set forth nor do 
the relators challenge the authority of 
the respondent to publish the bulletins 
of the character mentioved, and in that 
particular, the only point of difference 
between them is that the respondent re- 
fuses in any future publications to state 
the population of Atlanta as he has 
found it to be, according to the enlarged 
area or territory fixed by the act of the 
Georgia Legislature that we are con- 
sidering. 

The question presented is a serious one, 
and in effect, it appears to be a claim on 
the part of the respondent that in the 


discharge of his duties as Director of| 
the Census he has the right to inquire; 


and to determine whether an act of a 
State Legislature purporting, and in ex- 
press language doing so, to create a 
new municipality, is such a municipality 
as deserves recognition by him in tak- 
ing the decennial census and promulgat- 
ing, in the form of reports or bulletins, 
its population as ascertained by that 
census. 

It would be wasting time to review 
authorities which long ago recognized 
and settled the principle that the State 
may, in establishing within its territory 
agencies in the form of municipal gov- 
ernments, exercise a practically unlimited 
discretion and power, with the exception 
that of course in its exercise there can 
be no violation of any of the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, express or 
implied, and nothing of that kind is at- 
tempted by the act. 

Opinions there may be that this new 
|municipality is an attenuated body, lack- 
ing much power and the financial means 
with which to perform its functions, and 
with no power to compel contributions 
for its support from the boroughs and 
unincorporated communities which ¢com- 
pose it. But neither the court nor the 
respondent has any power to give effect 


the true|to such opinions, so as to impair in any | 


way the municipal structure which, in 
the exercise of its undoubted sovereign 
power and discretion, the State of Geor- 
gia has brought into existence through 
the act of its Legislature, here involved. 


| Census of Cities 
| Not Provided for 


Among the objections, however, to the 
issuance of a writ of mandamus, which 
the respondent urges, is that the ‘“Re- 
lators seek to compel the Director to do 
what he is not lawfully bound to do”, 
that is “to publish a census report of 
cities,’ and in the brief of his counsel 
it is declared that “under the law, he is 
to take a census of States, not of cities” 
(p. 3). If that be true, where and how 
'did he get a discretion even, to take a 
| census of cities and publish the results 
'thereof, such as he has done’ in the tak- 
ing of the 1930 census? 

The office which the respondent holds 
is exclusively of statutory origin. The 
only powers which he possesses and 
}duties which he is to perform, are those 
|expressly conferred and required by acts 
| of the Congress. 


| This | 
jact directs “that a census of population, 
| agriculture, irrigation, drainage, distri- | 
bution, unemployment, and mines shall | 
|be taken by the Director of the Census | 
jin the year 1930 and every 10 years 
thereafter.” 


Restrictions Placed on 
| Type of Inquiries 
| By section 2 of the act, the period of | 
three years beginning Jan. 1, 1930, and 
every tenth year thereafter shall be 
|known as the decennial census period, | 
and the reports upon the inquiries pro- | 
| vided for in such section shall be com- | 
| pleted within such period, but by the} 
| proviso of section 2 it is enacted— i 

That the tabulation of total population by | 
States as required for the apportionment of 
Representatives shall be completed within 
eight months from the beginning of the 
enumeration and reported by the Director of | 
the Census to the Secretary of Commerce ; 
‘and by him to the President of the United 
States.” (Italics supplied.) 

By section 4 of the act it is enacted 
|that the 15th and subsequent censuses 
shall be restricted to inquiries relating 
to population, to agriculture, to irriga- 
tion, to drainage, to distribution, to un- 
employment, and to mines. By the pro- 
viso in section 6 of this act it is enacted 
“that in any city having 2,500 inhabit- | 
ants or more under the preceding census 
the enumeration of the population shall 
; be completed within two weeks from the 
commencement thereof.” 

By section 21 of the act, the act of 
Mar. 6, 1902, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, ex- 
cept as amended in the act now under | 
| consideration, shall remain in full force. 
| But the act to provide for the fourteenth | 
;and subsequent decennial censuses, ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1919, and all other laws 
jand parts of laws inconsistent with the} 
jprovisions of the act of 1929: are re- 
|pealed. Section 22 provides that on the 
| first day, or within one week thereafter, | 
|of the second regular session of the 71st | 
|} Congress, and of each fifth Congress | 
| thereafter: 

{ “The President-shall transmit to the 
| Congress a statement showing the whole 
jnumber of persons in each State, ex- 
| cluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained | 
| under the fifteenth and each subsequent | 
| decennial census of the population, and ! 
the number of Representatives to which | 
each State would be entitled under an} 
apportionment of the then existing num- | 
jber of Representatives.” (Italics sup-| 
j Plied.) 
| Express Authorization 


| Limits Director 

And then there follows provisions as to | 
the manner in which the apportionment | 
is to be made. | 

An examination of the acts of Con-| 
gress bearing on the subject under con- 
sideration reveals that beside the tak- 
jing of the census of the population of | 
the States, the Director is not permitted 
to make any investigations or inquiries 
except such as are expressly authorized, 
and nowhere has the court been able to 
find, nor has there been pointed out to 
him, any authority for the taking of a 
census of the population of the cities or 
municipalities of the country. The near- 
est approach to anything of the kind is 
found in the proviso to section 6 of the} 
| Act of June 18, 1929, quoted above, but 
|the proviso, it seems, in the opinion of 
| the court, does no more than fix a time 
for the completion of the enumeration of | 
the population that may be found to exist | 
in cities having 2,500 inhabitants or 
}more, and is probably to be read in con- 
{nection with the direction to make an in-! 
|vestigation of the social statistics of 
|cities. Neither the respondent nor his | 
| counsel invoke this proviso as a direction | 
|or authority for the taking of a census; 
‘of cities or municipalities. Indeed, in! 





| 


The necessity for the taking of a cen-|their brief respondent’s counsel empha- 


sus is that the constitutional rule of ap-|size that the only census to be taken | 
portionment of members of the House! “was a census of population, not of cities, 
of Representatives shall be observed.| but of States.” 

That rule is prescribed in Article 1, and,} In the opinion of the court the 


other political units, contained in the| 
area in question, had not been curtailed | 
or affected in any way whatsoever by 


! 
the act of the Georgia Legislature of | taking 


Aug. 17, 1929. The act in question did 
authorize, however, the mayor ex officio 
and the members of the common coun- 
cil, not earlier than 1939, to draft and 
submit to the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia a new charter providing for a 
consolidation of the governments of the 
constituent boroughs and unincorporated 
communities into one, but the act also 
provided that before any such charter 
went into effect, it had to be submitted 
to and be voted on by the various bor- 
oughs. 

“The respondent ascertained in his ex- 
amination of the subject that there was 
but one city in the United States, namely, 
New York, with a unified form of gov- 
ernment and constituent boroughs.” 


Form of Listing 
Of City Described 


jas amended by Article 14 of the Amend- 
| ments, is substantially that Representa- 
| tives shall be apportioned among the 
; Several States according to their respec- 
itive numbers counting the whole num- 
|ber of persons in each State, excluding 


Indians not taxed. The actual enumera- 
| Gon shall be made within three years 
jafter the first meeting of the Congress 
|of the United States and within every 
{subsequent term of 10 years, in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. 
number of Representatives shall not ex- 


ceed one for ‘every 30,000, but each State 


shall have at least one Representative. 
The census then is to consist of an 
j enumeration of the whole number of per- 
;sons in each State, excluding the Indians 
not taxed, and is to be made in such 
manner as the Congress shall by law di- 
rect. And it would seem that a census 
of the cities of the country is in no de- 


of a census of the cities or municipalities 
|of the country is in no wise necessary 
jor even enlightening in carrying out the | 
| constitutional requitement for the taking | 
‘of a census of the population of the | 
| States, but even if the court were in| 
‘error in this view, and the Director is | 
|} authorized to take a census of the cities 
1of the country, nevertheless he does not! 
|possess the power or the discretion to! 
| disapprove of the form of a city munici- | 


The! pality within a State, that the Legis- 


|lature thereof sees fit to set up. 
| Borough Form of 


Corporation Established 
The vital question then recurs: Did} 
| the Legislature of Georgia, by its act, | 
which took effect on Aug. 17, 1929, create 
a new municipality of Atlanta. The} 
jact of the Legislature of Georgia in-| 
|corporated a municipality to be known | 


It is agreed by the parties hereto that gree necessary to carry out the consti-! as “Atlanta,” with power to sue and be| 


when the 15th census was taken, it tutional purpose and intent, and so far |Sued and make such contracts and 


er~ 


showed that the Borough of Atlanta,|@5 the court is informed the Congress form such functions as are authorized by 


“which prior to the act of the Legislature 
of Georgia was the City of Atlanta, con- 
tained a population of, 270,367 as of 
Apr. 1, 1930, It also appeared as an un- 
disputed fact that in the proposed bul- 
Tetin to be published by the respondent 
and about which more will be stated 
hereafter, that in certain lists of cities 
in the United States heretofore pub- 
lished by the respondent, which lists 
purport to give the population of said 
cities as of Apr. 1, 1930, he included 
the City of Atlanta in the following 
manner: “Atlanta, (borough) * * * 


has neither directed or authorized 
‘a census to be taken. 


|Enactments Applicable 
To Census Considered 


such 


13th and subsequent 


|of the 
United States, “and 


of the o 


By the Act of Congress approved Mar. 
16, 1902 (32 Stat. 51), the Census Office, 
| temporarily established by an act passed | spondent recognized this by the manner | 
in 1899, was made a permanent office. | 
This office, by the act is put in charge |lation of cities as of Apr. 
of a Director of the Census, whose duty | wherein he included the City of Atlanta 
is to superintend and direct the taking | in the following manner: “Atlanta (bor- 
nsuses | ough) * * * 270,367.” 
per- | 


the act. It defined the corporate limits 
| of this municipal corporation and plainly 
|it is the “Borough” form of municipal | 
corporation that it created, and the old | 
city or municipality of Atlanta became | 
by the terms of the act, one of the bor- | 
{oughs of the new municipality. It may 
be observed at this point that the re-| 


in which he heretofore stated the popu- | 
1, 1930, 


(Italics supplied.) | 
The act. of the legislature further pre- | 


“ 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholder’s liability—Transfer on bank’s books contrary 
to order of deputy banking commissioner— 

The: transfer of stock of a Kansas State bank on the books of the bank 
without the consent of the bank commissioner, in violation of an order of a 
deputy bank commissioner prohibiting such a transfer without the bank com- 
missioner’s consent, did not invalidate the transfer to the extent of relieving 
the purchaser from the stockholder’s statutory double liability, where the transfer 
was later approved by the commissioner prior to the failure of the bank. 


Citizens State Bank v. Burner; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29311, Oct. 11, 1930. 


Corporations—Stock—Pledge—Validity as to other creditor— 

An assignment of corporate stock to secure a debt not disproportionate to the 
value of stock will not be set aside in favor of another creditor who had 
previously loaned money to. the assignor in reliance on his statement that he 
was the owner of the stock and that he would immediately notify such creditor 
of any material unfavorable change in his financial condition, in the absence 
of fraud on the part of the assignee who took the assignment in good faith 
for a fair consideration. 

Trust Company of Orange v. Garfinkel; Same v. Murray Apfelbaum, Ine.; 
N. J. Ct. E. and Appls., Nos. 85, 99, Oct. 20, 1980. 


Elections—Nominations—Filling of vacancies—Vacancies during interval be- 
tween’primary and general election— 

Where an officer died after the primary election but before the general elec- 
tion at which it was ncessary to elect a successor to fill his unexpired term, 
the county central committee did not have the power to nominate a candidate, 
under a statute. providing that “vacancies occurring after the holding of any 
primary shall be filled by the party committee,” since such statute applies only 
to vacancies in nominations made at the primary, and the proper procedure, 
where no candidates have been nominated, is to leave a blank space on the 
ballot for the elector to write in the name of his choice. 


Hamilton v. Raub; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29922, Oct. 18, 1930. 


Insurance—Fraternal benefit insurance—Beneficiaries—Agreement of society 
and member to pay proceeds to person not within designated class of bene- 
ficiaries— 

An agreement of a Kansas fraternal benefit society and a member with a 
brother-in-law of the member to pay the brother-in-law one-half of the pro- 
ceeds of the certificate if he would pay one-half of the premium was not 
enforceable as to the member’s sister who was the named beneficiary, since 
the brother-in-law was not within one of the classes of persons who may be 
designated as beneficiaries under the statutes of the State, and neither a 
member nor the society, nor both together, can by agreement divert the benefits 
to a person outside of the designated classes. 

Coffman v. Security Benefit Association; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29471, Oct. 11, 
1920. 

Motor vehicles—Operation—Negligence—Signals—Left | turn—Collision with 
overtaking car— 

A truck driver who suddenly turned to the left without giving the driver of 
a car following him a signal by holding out his hand or otherwise, and collided 
with the other car which was attempting to pass him on his left at the time, 
could be held negligent. 

Clay v. Pope & Cottle Co.; Mass. Jud. Sup. Ct., Oct. 7, 1930. 


Negligence—Actions—Evidence—Burden of proof—Res ipsa loquitur doctrine— 
Explosion of gas in pump house— 

Where an explosion of gas in an oil and gas company’s pump house near a 
public highway caused an occupant of an automobile which was passing the 
pump house at the time of the explosion to be thrown from the automobile 
and into the flames that had burst from the building on the ignition of oil in 
the building following the explosion, the company, to avoid liability for the 
injuries, was required to prove that it had not been negligent, since the fact 
of the explosion indicated that the company, which had complete control of 
the plant and the gas and the oil, had been careless either in the construction 
or the maintenance of the plant, and the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur was there- 
fore applicable. 

Gilroy v. Standard Oil Co.; N. J. Ct. E. and Appis., No. 66, Oct. 20, 1930. 


iieeibom 4 
Officers—Appointment and tenure—Vacancies—Election to fill unexpired term— 
“Next general election”— 

Where a county commissioner of a county in Kansas died during the second 
year of his four-year term in the interval between the primary election and the 
general election, his successor, appointed to fill the vacancy, could hold the office 


| only until such general election, under a statute providing for the appointment 


of a commissioner to fill a vacancy “until the next general election,” since the 
statute was applicable to the election of such year, although his predecessor 
died after the primary election at which the candidates to be voted for thereat 
had been held, and did not permit the appointee to hold over until the fol- 
lowing election on the theory that the primary election is a part of the general 
election. 

Hamilton v. Raub; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29922, Oct. 18, 1930. 


Vendor and purchaser—Remedies of vendor—Action for purchase price—Fraud— 
Rescission—Attempt to restore status quo— 

A purchaser of real estate cannot recover the purchase price on the ground 
of fraud in an action for money had and received, in the absence of evidence 
of rescission and an attempt to restore the status quo. 


Carey v. Penney; Me. Sup. Jud. Ct., Oct. 22, 1920. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Review of award—Power of Industrial 
Commission—Change in condition— 

The provision of the Oklahoma Workmen’s Compensation Act which permits 
the Industrial Commission to vacate or modify an award where there has been 
a “change in condition” of the injured employe applies only where the change 
in condition has occurred subsequent to the making of the previous award. 

K. D. Oil Co. v. Datel et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 21104, Oct. 21, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Review of award—Power of Industrial 
Commission—-Application of compensation previously awarded for permanent 
loss of use of foot to award for temporary total disability— 

The Industrial Commission of Oklahoma, on review of an award under a statute 
permitting the Commission to modify an award where there has been a change 
in the condition of the injured employe, did not have the power to direct that 
the compensation which had been paid under the previous award for 25 per 


| cent permanent loss of the use of a foot be applied toward the compensation 


payable under the new award for temporary total disability. 
K. D. Oil Co. v. Datel et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 21104, Oct. 21, 1930. 
Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Industrial banks—Right to charter—Effect of statute—Immediate effect 
of statute— N 

The filing of approved articles of incorporation before the taking effect of a 
Michigan statute prohibiting the issuance of further charters to industrial banks, 
did not entitle the corporation to a charter after the taking effect of such 
statute, on the theory that the corporation came into existence before the 
statute took effect; the Legislature had the power to give such statute imme- 
diate effect.—Industrial Bank of Wyandotte et al. v. Reichert, State Banking 
Commissioner, (Mich. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2696, Nov. 3, 1930. 


Census—Director of census—Powers—Census of cities— 


The Director of the Census does not have the power to take the census of 
cities and publish reports or bulletins showing their population, since he has 
only such powers as have been expressly conferred by Congress and the taking 
of the census of cities has not been so conferred ang is not necessary or en- 
lightening in carrying out the constitutional requirement for the taking of a 
census of the.population of the States.—Atlanta, U. S. ex rel., et al. v. Steuart, 
Director of the Census. (D.C. Sup, Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2696, Nov. 3, 1930. 


Census—Director of census—Powers—Inquiry into character of city— 


The Director of the Census, in the preparation of reports showing the popu- 
lation of cities, did not have the power to inquire into the character of, and 
refuse to recognize, a city created by the legislature of a State, on the ground 
that it possessed none of the qualities or characteristics of any other city in 
the United States, since the Legislature of a State in the creation of munici- 
palities, exercises an exclusive power and discretion which cannot be questioned 
by courts or executive officers.—Atlanta, U. S. ex rel., et al. v. Steuart, Director 
of the Census. (D.C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2696, Nov. 3, 1930. 


Mandamus—Nature of relief—Rights sought to be enforced—Act prohibited by 
law—Director of Census—Report of census population of city— 

The Director of the Census, although not empowered to question the character 
of, and refuse to recognize a city which has been created by a State Legis- 
lature, in preparing and publishing reports giving the population of cities, 
cannot be required by mandamus to list such city and set forth as its population 
the population of the entire territory and not merely that of a former city 
incorporated therein as a borough, since he has no power to take or report 
the census of cities and the writ would therefore require him to do that which 
he has no power or authority to do.—Atlanta, U. S. ex rel., et al. v. Steuart, 
Director of the Census, (D, C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2696, Nov. 3, 1930. 


cil of Atlanta of certain specified duties; of the new municipality, the steps that 


, AvutHorizey StareMents ONty Are Presentep Herein, Beinc q ; 
VEMBER 3, 1930 PustisHep WitHout ComMmuNT BY THE Unitep States Dally » 


Law Bars Charter to Bank Despite «* 
Approval of Incorporation Papers 


Michigan Act Prohibiting Further Chartering 


Of Industrial Banks 


Construed to Stop 


Procedure After Filing of Articles 


State of Michigan: Lansing. 


INDUSTRIAL, BANK OF WYANDOTTE ET AL. 
Vv. 
Rupotpu E. REICHERT, | 
STATE BANKING COMMISSIONER. 
Michigan Supreme Court. 


Opinion of the Court 


Nortu, J.—-In November, 1927, an 
application was made to the Commis- 
sioner of the Banking Department to 
organize the Industrial Bank of Wyan- 
dotte,.one of the petitioners herein. The 
application was made under provision of 
Act 296, Public Acts of 1917, and was 
approved by the Commissioner Feb, 10, 
1928. Thirteen months later (Mar. 14, 
1929) articles of incorporation were for- | 
| warded to the Banking Commissioner 
and by him approved Mar. 26, 1929, 


These articles were forthwith filed in| 
the office of the Secretary of State and 
also with the county clerk of Wayne 
County, where the bank is located. 


Bank Commissioner 


Refuses to Grant Charter 


Thereafter directors and officers were 
elected, and on May 16, 1929, the oath of 
the directors, the signatures of the offi- 
cers, together with a certificate duly 
|executed certifying that 50 per cent of 
|the capital stock subscribed had been 
jpaid in were filed in the office of the 
| Banking Commissioner, and an applica- 
| tion made for a certificate under the hand 
(and official seal of the Banking Commis- 
| Sioner authorizing petitioner to cum- 
mence business as an industrial bank in 
| accordance with section 9 of the act, 
which provides: 

* * * When the industrial bank * * * 
notifies the Commissioner that at least 50| 
} per cet of its capital has been duly paid in| 
and that such industrial bank has complied 
with all the provisions of this act required 
before the bank shall be authorized to com- 
| mence business, the Commissioner shall ex- 
amine into the condition of such industrial 
bank, * * *. If upon such examination it | 
appears that such industrial bank is law- 
fully entitled to commence business, the 
Commissioner shall, within 30 days after re- | 
ceiving notice that 50 per cent of its capital | 
has been paid in, give to such industrial bank | 
| a certificate under his hand and official seal 
that such industrial bank is authorized to 
commence business, * * * 

The Commissioner refused to issue the | 
certificate, or charter, as it is sometimes | 
;called. His reason for refusal was that | 
jon Apr. 30, 1929, Act 108 of the Public | 
Acts of 1929, which was given immediate | 
}effect, was signed by the Governor and 
| became operative. | 


} 
' 


| Amendment Is Cited 


| As Grounds for Denial 


This act is amendatory of the act| 
{under which petitioner seeks to operate | 
| and provides: 

| On and after the effective gate of this 
‘amendatory act it shall be unlawful for the 
; Commissioner of the Banking Department | 
| to grant any further charters under the pro- | 
| visions of Act 296 of the Public Acts of 1917. | 

Petitioner seeks by mandamus to com- 
| pel the Commissioner of the Banking De- 
| partment: “* * * to forthwith proceed 
|to examine said Industrial Bank of Wyat~ 
dotte and ascertain whether or not it has | 
|complied with all the statutory require- 
|ments, and if so, to forthwith issue his | 
| certificate under his hand and official seal | 
authorizing said Industrial Bank of 
| Wyandotte to commence business.” 

In its brief petitioner presents these | 
| two questions: | 
; _“(1) Did the Industrial Bank of Wyan-! 
|dotte have a legal existence before Act 
| No. 108 of the Public Acts of 1929 was 
| given immediate effect ? 
| “(2) Did the legislature have the right 
| to give Act No. 108 of the Public Acts of 
| 1929 immediate effect?” 
| We will consider these issues in inverse | 
| order. Section 21, article V, of the State | 
| Constitution provides: | 
| No act shall take effect or be in force until | 
; the expiration of 90 days from the end of | 
|; the session at which the same is passed, | 
; except that the legislature may give imme- | 

_—_—_——enn nn ee eee 
| Sive power and discretion which, as here- | 
tofore stated, is not the subject of ques- | 
| tom by courts or executive (officials. | 
| The court being of the opinion that the | 
, respondent possesses no powers or au- | 
thority except those authorized or im- | 
posed by law, and that no power or au-| 
| thority to take a census of cities has been 
| given to him, and, as a corollary, no| 
; power or authority to publish reports | 
, or bulletins, special or otherwise, of the 
| results of such a census, may the court 


' 





-| nevertheless issue a writ of mandamus 


}as prayed, to require the respondent to 
|e that which he has no power or au- 
thority to do? 

The Supreme Court has answered this 
| question in clear and unmistakable lane | 
{ guage as follows: | 
| “The office of a mandamus is to com- 
| pel the performance of a plain and posi- 
|tive duty. It is issued upon the appli- 
‘cation of one who has a clear right to 
‘demand such a performance, and who 
| has no other adequate remedy’ 94 U. S., | 
/19, 20. 24 Laws Ed. 49, 50. 
| “The duty to be enforced by man- 
j|damus must not only be merely minis- | 
| terial, but it must be a duty which exists 
;at the time when the application for the 
}/mandamus is made. Thus in the case of 
|Ex parte Rowland, 104 U. S. 604, 612, 
| this court, speaking through, Mr. Chief 
|Justice Waite, said: ‘It is settled that} 
|more can not be required of a public! 
| officer by mandamus than the law has 
|}made it his duty to do. The object of 
the writ is to enforce the performance 
fof an existing duty, not to create a} 
new one.’ 

“Moreover, the obligation must be both 
| peremptory, and plainly defined. The 
jlaw must not only authorize the act) 
| (Commonwealth v. Boutwell, 18 Wall. | 
526), but it must require the act to be 
‘done. ‘A mandamus will not lie against 
the Secretary of the Treasury unless the | 
|laws require him to do what he is asked | 
jin the petition to be made to do,’ Ree- | 
| side v. Walker, 11 How. 272; see also! 
| Secretary v. McGarrahan, 9 Wall. 298; | 
and the duty must be ‘clear and indis- | 
putable.’ Knox County Commissioners vy. | 
Aspinwall, 24 How. 376.” 39 Law Ed. 
160, 163-4. 


| Popular Mechanics Co. 


ow 


270,367,” and at the bottom of these lists | form such other duties as 
of cities the respondent inserted a foot-| posed upon him by law”. By this and|new municipal corporation were to be, 
note in the following language: the earlier Act of 1899, the Director was | and these include a mayor and 20 coun- 

An act of the Georgia State Legislature, | required, in addition to the taking of the | cilmen and a city clerk, and it prescribed 
@pproyed Aug. 17, 1929, provides for the|census, to make other investigations and | for regular meetings of the council, and 
establishment of the municipality of|to collect statistics relating to various |the council is to fix the compensation of 


Atlanta,” including therein, in aduition to} cyhico f : + Pages ‘ty clerk. which s . 
ier of Atlants (to be known es the | Subject matters specified in the acts, in- | the city clerk, which should not exceed a 


’ borough of Atlanta) six other areas. These : ’ : : : 
axese arith their population, are ee lee | of cities”, and the reports that he is|The mayor is. given the power to call 


may be im-| scribed who the municipal officers of the 


|cluding among these the “social statistics | maximum annual salary fixed by the act. | 


In the light of the foregoing, the court | 


relating to the study and inquiry into all| they might deem necessary to be taken 
\is of the opinion that a case is not pre-| 


governmental, sanitary, water and police! to protect the constituent parts of the 
conditions deemed by them important to| Municipality against the results of un-/| sented which would authorize or permit 
the City of “Atlanta” or any of the in-| Sanitary conditions. The mayor and | the court to issue the writ of andems 
habitants or any of the constituent parts | council are given power to expend any| prayed for by the relators. The relators | 
thereof. It confers upon the mayor and|@nd all sums of money which they re-| may have misconceived their remedy, but 
council the power and authority of zon-| ceive for municipal support. with that the court has no concern in| 
ing real property and regulating build- It is true that the act in question! deciding this case. For the reasons thus 


| Harris. 


diate effect to acts making appropriations 
and acts immediately necessary for the pres- 
ervation of public peace, health or safety by 
a two-thirds vote of the members elected to 
each house. 

Is Act 108 of the Public Acts of 1929 
of such a character that it can be held to 
be “immediately necessary for the pres- 
ervation of public peace, health or 
safety”; and, therefore, within the consti- 
tutional exception? Public safety has to 
do not only with the safety and protec- 
tion of persons, but also of their prop- 
erty. 

It is self-evident that a well ordered 
banking system has very much to do with 
the safety of property. Prior to 1929 the 
industrial banks organized under _ the 
Michigan statute were authorized to 
make so-called commercial loans, issue 
certificates of investment, and make cer- 
tain charges against borrowers, which 
other State banks were not empowered 


to do. 

By Act 66 of the Public Acts of 1929 
the legislature authorized any bank 
organized under it or under Act 205 of 
1887 (as amended, section 7969, Comp. 
Laws 1915, et seq.) to establish an indus 
trial loan department by making applica- 
tion to the Banking Commissioner and 
obtaining his certificate of authorization. 

This act not only revised and codified 
the State banking law, but it opened to 
other banks the field of industrial loa 
in which theretofore industrial banks hi 
operated to the exclusion of other State 
banks. 

We are not prepared to say, nor does 
the record show, that this change did not 
make precarious the business of strictly 
industrial banks or render it immediately 
necessary as a matter of public safety 
that no more industrial banks should be 
chartered. Hence we should not and do 
not hold that the legislature exceeded its 
constitutional limitations in giving Act 
108 immediate effect. 


Commissioner’s Certificate 
Specifically Required 


The position of this court relative to 
the construction and application of the 
above quoted section of the constitution 
is declared in Attorney General v. Lind- 
say, 178 Mich. 524; People v. Stambosva, 
210 Mich. 436, and Newberry v. Starr, 
247 Mich. 404. 

Plaintiff also contends that having 
filed its approved articles of incorporation 
prior to the passage of Act 108, it has a 
legal right “to existence and cannot be 
deprived thereof by the subsequent enact- 
ment of the statute.” 

We will not reiterate the holding of 
this court wherein a plain distinction has 
been made between the power or right of 
a corporation “to be” and the right “to 
do.” See Union Steam Pump Sales Co. 
v. State, 216 Mich. 261. We have held 
that these powers are clearly distinct and 
separate phases of a corporate franchise. 

Petitioner saw fit to incorporate under 


’ 
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| a statute which specifically required the 
|Commissioner’s certificate as a condition 


precedent to its doing business as an in- 
dustrial bank. In other words, it could 
not have the right “to do” until the cer- 
tificate was obtained. Before application 
was made for this certificate, the power 
of the Commissioner to issue it had been 
terminated by the 1929 Act of the legis- 
lature. 

Conceding, but not holding, as is con- 
tended by plaintiff, that issuing the char- 
ter involved only a ministerial act on the 
part of the Commissioner, nevertheless, 
since the writ of mandamus is not a mat- 
ter of right, but rather one of grace, the 
court will not grant the writ and thereby 
compel the Commissioner to perform an 
act expressly prohibited by law. A re- 
cent decision of this court is somewhat 
in point, Dobson v. Secretary of State, 
249 Mich. 199. 


Application for Writ 
Of Mandamus Denied 


For over a half a century a very simi- 
lar provision has been contained in the 
National Bank Act (U. S. Rev. Statutes, 
2d Ed., section 5169) requiring the cer- 
tificate of the Comptroller of Currency 
as a condition precedent to the right of a 
corporation organized under that act to 
engage in the banking business. 

In fact, this requirement seems to have 
been copied in substance by this State in 
Act 205, Public Acts of 1887. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
held that until it receives the certificate 
of authority from the Comptroller of 
Currency, a bank organized under the 
National Bank Act has neither the right 
nor authority to transact business except 
such as is incidental and necessarily pre- 
liminary to its organization. McCormick 
|v, Market Bank, 165 U. S. 538, 

This case clearly holds that the corpo- 
ration does not have a vested right to 
exercise its corporate powers until it re- 
ceives the certificate of authorization. To 


7 


| hold otherwise would be to render nuga- 


tory the statutory provision requiring the 
certificate of authority to do business. 

Plaintiff’s application for a writ of 
mandamus is denied with costs to the 
defendant. 


Patent Appeals © 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2889, was published 
in previous issues. The summary of 
appeals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2890-91. Rowe v. Holtz, Appeals 
from the Board of Appeals. Interference 
Nos. 55108, 55104. Synchronous motors. 

No. 2892. Holtz v. Rowe. Appeal from 

Board of Appeals. Interference No. 55104. 
Synchronous motors. 
Ko. 2893. sawcett Publications, Inc., v. 
Popular Mechanics Co. Appeal from Com- 
missioner of Patents. Opposition No. 9056, 
Trade mark for magazines. 

No. 2894, Fawcett Publications, Inc., v. 
Appeal from Com- 
missioner of Patents. Opposition No. 9476. 
Trade mark for magazines published every 
month, 

No. 2895-98. Wicks v. Friendly. Appeals 
from Board of Appeals. Interference Nos, 
49496, 51168, 53227, 57619, Telephone Sys- 
tem. 

No. 2899. Raymond. Henry v. Howard C, 
Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
Interference No. 56326. Resilient connectors, 





ing in the so-called unincorporated com-| denies to the new municipality and its | stated the rule issued herein must be dis- 





dale Estates, 535; College Park, 6,604; | Teduired to make as a result of the per-| special meetings*of the council, and the 
tur, 13,276; East Point, 9,012; Hape-, formance of these additional duties, are | quorum for the transaction of the busi- 
» 4,224; unincorporated communities|to be designated as “special reports of | ness of the council is fixed. It required 
Nos. 1 to 15, 56,174, The total population! the Census Office”. Nowhere in this act! the performance by the mayor and coun- 


| munities in the counties of Fulton and 
DeKalb. It requires the mayor and the|conferred upon municipalities when| dismissed, and an order to this effect will 
;council to recommend to the boroughs established by acts of State legislatures,|be settled and signed upon presentation 
‘and cities within the corporated limits’ but in doing this it exercised an exclu-*and notice. 


officers very important powers usually | charged and the petition of the relators | 


No. 2900. In re application of Reginald 
A. Fessenden, Appeal irom Board of Ap- 
eals. Serial No. 159949. Improvement in 
means for modulating electrical energy by 
light impulses, 7 
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Raght of Circuit Courts of Appeal 
To Review Rulings of Board Upheld’ 


Decision Denying Taxpayer Special Assess- 


| Courts—Jurisdiction—Review of decision of the Board of Tax Appeals—Invested 


ment Due to Abnormal Conditions Affect- 
ing Invested Capital Is Affirmed 


Chicago, Tll—The Circuit Courts of modify or reverse the decision of the Board, 


Appeals have jurisdiction to review any 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals, the 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh | : 


Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer claimed that it was en- 
titled to a special assessment under the 
1918 act on account of abnormal condi- 
tions affecting its invested capital. 
There is nothing in the record to show 
that the Board failed to exercise a rea- 
sonable discretion in determining not to 
allow such an assessment, the opinion 
held, ruling, however, that the court had 
power to review the Board’s decision. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently denied petition for writ 
of certiorari in the case entitled Duquesne 
Steel Foundry Co. v. Commissioner, No. 
457, in which the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit held that it 
had no jurisdiction to review a decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals in refusing 
to grant a special assessment unless 

Pigud or irregularity was shown. An- 
other case on the same subject (Enam- 
eled Metals Co. v. Commissioner, No. 
489) is now pending in the Supreme 
Court. 


RYAN CaR COMPANY 


Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit 
No. 43039. 

Pepition for review of order of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 
Before ALSCHULER, SPARKS and PAGE, 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 24, 1930 

PAGE, Circuit Judge.—Petitioner asked 
the Commissioner to assess its 1930 in- 
come tax under sections 327 and 328 of 
the 1918 Revenue Act (40 U.S. Stats. L., 
page 1057). On his refusal to do so, it 
appealed to the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Limiting its inquiry to that single ques- 
tion, the Board heard evidence and sus- 


tained the action of the Commissioner.| eause of the fact 

Relying upon Blair v. Oesterlein Co., | been kept up by the Government, it was | 
275 U. S. 220, and Williamsport Co. 7./necessary to make such large repairs | 
U. S., 277 U. S. 551, 556, the parties| that all car repairing concerns were do- | 


‘ 


| 


| 


! 
| 





| cordance with law. 


with or without remanding the case for a 


rehearing, as justice may require. 

That section was in no way considered 
in either of the cases above cited. Nearly 
two years after the passage of the Act 
of 1924, creating the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals, the Congress made the above pro- At a hearing before the Board of Tax Appeals on alternative notices of settle- 


ment the taxpayer sought to introduce evidence that the statute of limitations 
had run and when it was brought to the notice of counsel for the Government 
that the statute had not been pleaded that point was expressly waived; held that | 


vision, by which the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals (with a single exception, not 
here material) were vested with “exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to review the decisions 
of the Board.” Broader language could 
not have been used to vest in the Courts 
of Appeals jurisdiction to review deci- 
sions of the Board. 


No Exemption Indicated 
By Language of Act 
The first part of section 1226(b) 


is 


“upon such review, such courts shall have | 


power to affirm.” Here, again, broad 
language is used. Then follows the pro- 
vision authorizing the courts if the deci- 
sion being reviewed “is not in accordance 
with law” to do “as justice may require.” 
The right, if the case is not to be 
affirmed, to take any action that “jus- 
tice may require” is in no way limited, 
except that the court must first find that 
the decision of the Board is not in ac- 
There is not in this 
language anything to except from re- 
view in this court anything reviewable 
by the Board. We are of opinion that 
Courts of Appeals have jurisdiction to 
review any decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, 

Petitioner relies upon two conditions 
in its business as establishing its right 
to have an assessment under sections 
327 and 328. The first proposition is 
that, in computing invested capital, re- 
spendent excluded $1,500,000 of peti- 
tioner’s capital stock, which had been is- 
sued for good will. Petitioner was in 
the car repairing business, and the years 
in question here followed immediately 
after the return of the railroads by the 
Government to their owners, when, be- 
that repairs had not 


agree that the Board of Tax Appeals| ing business. 


had jurisdiction to review the action of 


the Commissioner in his refusal to make! the 


Petitioner did business largely with 


the special assessment, but the Commis-)vania Railroads. It appears that it got 


sioner is here denying jurisdiction in this 
ourt. 


Basis for Commissioner’s 


Protest to Jurisdiction 


In the Williamsport case, the Supreme 
Somt, referring to the Oesterlein case, 
said: 

“We there held that the exercise of 
the judgment or discretion of the Com- 
missioner to allow or deny the special 
assessment provided in sections 327 and 
328 was subject to review by the Board 
of Tax Appeals.” 

If that language means that the Board 
had jurisdiction to review the Commis- 
sioner’s discretion to proceed or not to 


proceed under sections 327 and 328, and | 
not that the Board had the discretion to | 


review the assessment after it was made 
under those sections, we are not able to 
reconcile that holding with our under- 
standing of the Oesterlein case. But the 


Supreme Court has said that it did so| 


hold, and the parties here agree that the 

Board had jurisdiction in this matter. 
¢d herefore, we proceed on that theory. 

- The Commissioner denies the jurisdic- 
tion of this court largely on the author- 
ity of the Williamsport case, whereof he 
says: 

“The question of special assessment is 
characterized as a ‘power discretionary 
in character’ which could only +e per- 
formed ‘by an official or body having 
wide knowledge and experience with the 
¢lass of problems concerned’; and one in 
which the ‘conclusions reached would rest 
largely upon considerations not entirely 
susceptible of proof or disproof.’ The 
court concluded, therefore, that the prob- 
lem had been confided by Congress to the 
Commissioner, and ‘could not, under the 
Revenue Act of 1918, be challenged in the 
courts—at least in the absence of fraud 
or other irregularities.’ ” 


Act of 1926 Said to 
Provide for Reviews 


The question there under consideration 
was whether the Court of Claims had 
jurisdiction of an action to recover taxes 
alleged to have been illegally collected 
under the 1918 act because the Commis- 
sioner had denied petitioner the right to 
have the tax specially assessed under 
sections 327 and 328. 


That action was brought in the Court! 


of Claims 14 months before the passage 
of the Revenue Act of Feb. 26, 1926, 
which was the first act giving Circuit 
Courts of Appeals jurisdiction to review 
decisions of the Board. Section 1226, 
Title 26, vf U. S. C. A., being section 
1003 of the Act of 1926 (44 U. S. Stat. 
L., page 110), reads: 

(a) The Circuit Courts of Appeals and 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia shall have exclusive jurisdiction 
to review the decisions of the Board (ex- 
cept as provided in section 346 of Title 
28); and the judgment of any such court 
Spl] be final, except that it shall be sub- 
j@&t to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari, in the 
manner provided in section 347 of Title 28. 

(b) Upon such review, such courts shall 
have power to affirm or, if the decision of 
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Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 38386 was published in previous 
issues. The summary of appeals filed 
subsequently follows: 

No. 3387. Braun-Steeple Co. v. 
States. Perforated steel sheet. 


United 


ers and ventilator grilles claimed dutiable 
as steel sheets at 24% cents per pound under 
paragraph 304, or at 20 per cent under 
paragraph 308, held properly classified at 
40 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
399, Tariff Act of 1922. Appeal from Ab- 
stract 13318, 

No. 3388. A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., v. 
United States. Currency value. It is con- 
tended the Customs Court erred in not 
holding that liquidation of entries should 
have been had by converting the currency 
into United States money at the rate in 
the proclamation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the quarter during which the 
merchandise was exported. Appeal from 


, 11461. 


. 


N 


the Board is not in accordance with law, to | 


Steel sheets ; 
perforated for use in making radiator cov- | 


| 


| 


| 


i 
| 








its business from those railroads be- 


cause of the relation of three of its prin- | stated in section 1001(a) of the Revenue) the statute of limitations had not run, 
;cipal stockholders with officers of the 


railroads in question, and it was ad- 
mitted, and it is also apparent from the 
record, that the influence, which the 
stockholders had with the officers of those 
railroads, probably could not be sold or 
passed on to anyone else. There seems 
to have been, in addition to this fact, 
an absence of all evidence to establish a 
good will of any value, or at least of any 
considerable value. 


Decision of Board 
Is Affirmed 


_ The other element relied upoi. oy peti- 

tioner is that the three stockholders in 
question rendered large service to the 
company for which they did not receive 
any sdlary. That service was what is 
commonly called a “pull” that those 
stockholders had with the railroad com- 
panies. It is urged that that “pull” took 
the place of the services of agents of 
other repair concerns, for which services 
those concerns had to expend large sums 
of money, and, therefore, there should 
have been taken into consideration what 
would have been fair compensation or 
salaries for the three stockholders in 
question. 


_ We are of opinion that the Commis- 
sioner, and also the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, had a broad discretion in determin- 
ing the question as to whether there 
should or should not have been a special 
assessment under the sections in ques- 
tion, and that there is nothing in the 
record to indicate that the Commissioner 
and the Board did not exercise a fair 
and reasonable discretion in their deter- 
mination not to allow the special assess- 
ment, 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed. 


‘Interest and Redemption 


Of Bond Issues in Arizona 


State of Arizona: 

Phoenix, Noy. 1. 
“One of the principal items of ex- 
pense in our tax bills in Arizona is for 
bond interest and redemption which the 
people have voted upon themselves,” the 
chairman of the Arizona Tax Commis- 
sion, E, A. Hughes, said in a recent ad- 

dress. 

_ “Like a good many other States, dur- 
ing the last few years,” Mr. Hughes 
continued, “fone of the favorite pas- 
times has been the voting of bond is- 
sues. Many of them have been neces- 
Sary, but generally they are for the 
luxuries rather than the necessities of 
governmental functions. The total tax 
bill for all purposes in the State this 
year amounts to $22,800,876, of which 
amount $5,606,024 is for interest and 
redemption on existing bond issues,-so 
that approximately 25 per cent of our 
total tax burden goes for interest and 
redemption on outstanding bonds. 
item has been growing each year in all 
olitical subdivisions except the State. 
he State has been limited in this re- 
spect by a constitutional provision lim- 
iting the State’s bonded indebtedness 

to $350,000 for permanent bonds.” 


‘Rehearing Is Requested 








In Insurance Tax Case 


Petition for rehearing to review a de- 


|cision of the Court of Claims has been 


filed in the case entitled Bankers Re- 
serve Life Company v. United States, 
No, 367. The original petition was de- 
nied Oct. 20. 

In fixing the amount of tax under a 
closing agreement executed by a life 
insurance company the deduction of 4 
per cent of the mean legal reserve was 
diminished by the amount of income 
received from tax-exempt securities, the 
original petition shows. 

Later the Supreme Court held invalid 
the statute requiring such a diminution, 
and the taxpayer sued for a refund, 
A refund would have been in order ex- 
cept for the closing agreement, the 
Court of Claims pointed out, but since 
such an agreement had been executed 
the court lacked jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the taxpayer’s suit. 

Another case on the same subject, 
entitled Aetna Life Insurance Co, v. 
Eaton, No. 511, is now pending before 
the Supreme Court, the petition states. 


New York Central and the Pennsyl- |! 


SYLLABI are 


capital—Abnormal conditions— 
| 
| to indicate that the Commissioner and 
ment.—Ryan Car Co. v. Commissioner, 


Nov, 8, 1930. 


—1926 act— 


since the Board had permitted an oral 





Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Nov, 1. 


{ 
{ 
j 


\ No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


‘Taxpayer’s Claim That Delay Prevented 
| Collection of Assessment Is Sustained | 


\ 


| 
t 


was 
| Defense to Levy Based on Statute Limiting Government’s| 
Right Is Found Acceptable in View of Waiver 


| 


Chicago, Ull.—The taxpayer’s defense 
that the time had run within which the 
Government could make collection was 
not set up too late, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit held in 
| this case. 


EXcELSIOR MoTOR MANUFACTURING AND) 
| SuPPLy Co. ET AL. 
| 7m 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
| - No. 4048. 
| Before EvANS, SPARKS and Pace, Cir-| 
| cuit Judges. 
| Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 21, 1980 
Pace, Circuit Judge—A review is 
| asked of the action of the Board of Tax 
| Appeals on petitioners’ 1918 income tax. | 
Respondent urges that this court is} 
| without jurisdiction because the facts) 
bring the case within the exceptions | 


| 


j Act of 1926 (44 U. S. Stats. L., page 109). 
It is admitted that Chicago Ry. Equip- 
ment Co. v. Blair, 20 Fed. (2d) 10, if ad- 
hered to, governs this case. We see no 
reason to change the conclusion there 
reached. 

It is also urged by respondent that the} 
Board, because of the provisions of its| 
Rule 50, did not err in refusing to hold 
that the tax was barred by the statute 
of limitations. 

After a hearing on Jan. 14 and 15, 
1926, the Board, on Nov. 20, 1926, filed 
its findings of fact and opinion. Mar. 9, 
1927, petitioners filed a notice of settle- 
ment of no' deficiency, on the ground that 
the Commissioner had failed to collect 
the tax within the statutory period. 
hearing was had thereon Apr. 28, 1927. 
July 5, 1927, the order of redetermination 
was entered, in which appears the fol-| 
lowing: | 

“Hearing was held on the alternative | 
notices of settlement on Apr. 28, 1927, at 
which counsel for the petitioners sought | 
to introduce evidence to the effect that) 
the statute of limitations had operated 
to bar the deficiency. This was an en- 
tirely new issue in the case. The Board 
is of the opinion that on a settlement 
under Rule 50 of the Board it is not com- 
petent for either the petitioner or the 

|Commissioner to inject new issues into! 


the case requiring the introduction of | 


evidence.” | 
Point Was Waived | 

The hearing of Apr. 28 was wholly de- 
voted to bringing out the facts relating 
|to the running of the statute of limita-| 
tions. When petitioners brought to the 
' notice of counsel for the Government that | 
the statute had not been pleaded, that} 
point was waived. The member of the, 
Board holding the hearing helped to| 
{bring out those facts. No objection was | 
|made by anyone; the facts were all 
| agreed to. | 
| It appeared that there had been no 
| waiver; that no part of the deficiency had 
| been paid; that no suit or proceeding had 
|been commenced to collect the tax, and 
that the tax return was filed on or before 








Reforestation Encouraged | 
By Exemption From Taxes 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 1. 
Tax exemption to encourage refor-| 
lestation proves successful wherever | 
| adopted, and has gained support of for- 
lestry officials representing more than} 
half of the 48 States, according to| 
Lewis B. Springer, chief of the Illinois! 
| Division of Forestry. | 
| The Indiana reforestation plan is par- | 
ticularly interesting, he said. Seven 
, hundred and fifty landowners in the 
| State have voluntarily placed their tim- 
ber land, aggregating 45,900 acres, un-, 


This| der the supervision of the State For-) Cor 


estry Department, and while the acre-| 
age that is being developed in accord- | 
ance with State regulations is assessed | 
at only a nominal valuation it continues | 
junder private ownership, Mr. Springer) 
lexplained. Most of the area being de-| 
jveloped into growing timber, and in-| 
| creasing in value, is composed of wood-| 
‘lots on farms in various sections of the} 
| State, he said. 
' 
Tax on Railroad’s Income | 
Disputed in South Carolina) 
i | 
State of South Carolina: . 
Columbia, Nov. 1. 
| The specially constituted three judge) 
|court has received the written report | 
|from the referee in the case involving | 
| South Carolina income taxes payable 
|by the Southern Railway Co. for the} 
years 1921 to 1925, inclusive. The | 
|}amount recommended to be awarded to 
the State was $430,529. 
| The order of “reference does not au-, 
|thorize me to decide questions of law! 
as the final determination of the ques- 
tions of law in this matter of losses is; 
left to the court,” the referee’s report 
| says. 
' An appeal in the case may be taken, 
it was explained, and according to an 
|oral statement by the General Counsel’ 
for the South Carolina Tax Commis- | 
sion, the State may also file exceptions | 
to the report. 


| 
| 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


The Circuit Courts of Appeal have jurisdiction to review any decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, including a decision which upheld the Commissioner in 
refusing to grant a special assessment owing to abnormal conditions affecting 
invested capital; held, however, that in this case there is nothing in the record 


reasonable discretion in their determination not to allow such a special assess- 


Board of Tax Appeals—Rule 50—Settlement of final determination—New issues 


the evidence by consent of both parties, the taxpayer was entitled to the benefit 
of the pleading —Excelsior Motor Mfg. & Supply Co. v. Commissioner. 
A. 7.)—V U.S. Daily, 2697, Nov. 3, 1930 


| ment was not made within the period pre- 


\ 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


‘ List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
| eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
| Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 
Claudy, Carl H. Beginner’s book of model 
airplanes. (They fly!) By... 184 p,, 
illus. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 
1930. 30-23532 
Crane, Judson, ed. Cases on law of partner- 
ship and other unincorporated business 
assns., by ... and Calvert Magruder. 
607 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 
1930. 30-23769 
Damrosch, Walter J. My musical life. 390 
p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons,, 1930. 
30-23573 
'| Ellis, A. Raymond. Selected house designs. | 
| 55 p., illus. N. Y., Woman’s home com- 
panion, 1930. 


30-23759 
Gammie, Alexander. 


Book of common prayer. 
American Psalter, 
Gray co., 1930. 


Reboux, Paul. New French cooking, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Lucas. 263 p. N, Y., 
A. A. Knopf, 1930, 30-23535 


Remsen, Daniel S, The preparation of wills 
and trusts, by... and R. H. Burton- 
Smith and Gerard T, Remsen. 1313 p. 
N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1930. 

30-23771 | 

Rhett, Mrs. Blanche (Salley) comp. 200 | 
years of Charleston cooking. 289 p. N.! 
Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1930. 30-26886 | 

Ross, Blake. The golden crucible; intro- | 
duction to history of American Cali- | 
fornia: 1850-1905. 97 p. San Francisco, | 
P. Elder and co., 1930. 3830-23563 

Rotmans, Elmer A. Instruction sheets in 
mechanical drawing. 135 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Allyn and Bacon, 1930. 30-23533 

Scovill, Elisabeth R. Common ailments of | 
children. 144 p. Phil., Henry Altemus 
co., 1930. 30-238774 

Street, Clement F. Liberty and 18th amend- 
ment. 28 p. Greenwich, Conn., 1929. | 

80-23537 

Waters, Crystal. Song, substance of vocal | 
study. 148 p., illus. N. Y., G. Schirmer, | 
1930. 30-23574 | 

Webb-Johnson, Cecil. Nerve troubles. 94 | 
p. N. Y., Frederick A, Stokes co., 1930. | 

30-23778 

| Wo Alfred > Date of Ver- 
) a 7 es sailles war guilt thesis; translated from | 

| special staff of ee as lus ostua| German by Edwin H. Zeydel, 386 p._N. | 
cago, Lewis pur-ohe history of Ameri-| A+. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-23575 | 

Boston, Allyn | Wu, Han Tao. Responsibility of states for | 

30-23561 | injuries sustained by aliens on account | 

i of acts of insurgents. (Abstract of thesis | 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of IL, 1980.) 27 p. Ur- 
bana, IIl., 1930. 30-23539 | 

Bird, Theodocia W. Bristles. 147 p., illus. | 
Boston, Little, Brown, and co., 1980. | 


30-23593 | 

Richard Hubber- | 

thorne of Yealand, 1628-1662. 168 p., illus. | 
Lond., Friends’ book centre, 1929. 

Cameron, James R., comp. Cameron’s en- | 

cyclopedia on sound motion pictures, 336} 

p. Manhattan Beach, N. Y., Cameron | 

pub. co., 1930. 30-23779 | 

Cassell’s new French-English, English- | 

French dictionary. 582 p. N, Y., Fank | 


Psalter. The 
256 p. N. Y., H. W.| 


the Board did not exercise a fair and 


| 
| 


(C, C. A. 7.)—V U. S. Daily, 2697, 


Dr. John White, biog- 
raphy and study. (“Great churchmen” se- 
ries.) 190 p. Lond, J. Clarke & co., 
1929. 30-23758 

Gober, George F. Gober’s Georgia pleading 
and practice. 1138 p. Atlanta, Ga., Stein | 
printing, co., 1930. 30-2372 

Gordon, Dinctbs, Around the world in 
song. 94 p, illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
& co. 1930. 30-23571 

Haslam, John F. Recent advances in pre- | 
ventive medicine, illus. 328 p. _ Lond.,| 
J. & A. Churchill, 1980. ~ 30-23531 

| Hepner, Harry W. Psychology in modern | 

business. 728 p., illus. N. Y., Prentice- 

Hall, 1980. 3830-23538 

unt, Rockwell D., ed. California and Cali- 

| fornians. Spanish period, by Nellie V. 

de G, Sanchez; American period, by Rock- 
well D. Hunt; California biography, by 


plea without objection and had heard | 


| 
| 
| 


(Cc, C. 


ln 





,Latane, John H. , 
can people. 1774 p., illus. 
' and Bacon, 1930. oe | 
|Mange, Alyce B. The principal phases of | 
Near Eastern policy of Emperor Napoleon 
Ill. - (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 
| of Tl, 1930.) 12 p. Urbana, Il., 1930. | 
| 30-23578 | 
| Ogilvie, William H. Recent advances in| . 
j Garner. 2d ed. 495 p., illus. juond., | BE Norne of Elisabeth. 
. . i J. & A. Churchill, 1929. 80-23530 | 
June 14,1919. The record showed that a |Palmer, Lois. Using color in decoration. 


jeopardy assessment had been made on |‘ ‘j9 p. Phila., Ladies’ home journal, 1930. 
Feb. 1, 1924, before the passage of the) 30-23761 | 
1924 Revenue Act on June 2, 1924 (43 U.| Phelps, Music. 57 p. N. Y.,| 
S. Stats. L., page 253). | E 30-23570 | 


P. Dutton & co., 1930. 
If that is the assessment relied on, 


William L. 
| Protestant Episcopal church in U. 8S. A. 


then it was controlled by section 27%(a) ! 
(2) of the 1924 act, the statute ran in! 
five years, and no action could be begun} 





scribed in section 277. 
New Issues Permitted 
It is not contended by respondent that 


{ 


| 
| 


\ 
he tags | 
may be obtained by writing to the de-* | 

partment in the State given below. 


Tenn.—Senate and House Journals of Ex- | 
traordinary Session, 66th Gen. Assembly, | 
Nashville, Dec. 2, 1929. ' 

Mich.—Whys and Wherefores of William 
2 Clements Library. By Randolph G. 
Adams. Ann Arbor, Apr., 1928. 

Ariz.—Cases Argued and Determined in Su- | 
preme Court, May 14, 1928, to Jan, 14,' 
1929, By Alice M. Birdsall, Vol. 34, | 

Kans.—Debate Handbook on Chain Store| 
Question, by E. C. Buehler, Univ. of Kans. 

Me.—Legislative Record of 84th Legislature, | 
Special Session, Augusta, 1930. 

Pa.—Rept. of Insurance Comr., Harrisburg, 
1929. Part 1—Fire and Marine Insurance. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Adj. Gen., yr. ended 

Dec. 31, 1929. Boston, 1929. 
Mex.—Official Manual or Blue Book, by 

ee E. A. Perrault, Secy. of State, Santa 

"e, 

N. J.—Cases Argued and Determined in Su- 
preme Court and at Law in Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals, Charles E. Gummere, 
Reptr.—Vol. XX. Newark, 1930. 

Calif.—What You Should Know About Tu- 
berculosis. Dept, of Public Health, Sac- 
ramento, 1930. 

Conn.—Honorary Recognition to Leaders in 
Agriculture and Rural Life at Farm and 
Home Week, Aug. 7, 1930. Storrs. 


a 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for the week beginning Nov. 3 was 
printed in the issue of Oct. 28. Follow- 
ing is the calendar for Nov. 10 to Nov. 
12, inclusive: 

Nov. 10 
21558, Witch Hazel Coal Co, 
John Barth Co. 
S. W. Forrester. 
Ida A, Van Dyke. 
Edith C. Van Dyke. 
Cleve W. Van Dyke. 
Chas. C. Denham. 
Miami Trust Co. 

7, 41823, H. D. Sheldon. 
Sho-Me Copper Co. 

2, Robert C. Duff. 

, George E. Failing. 

, Merrill Silk Co. 

, Estate of Edwin C, 
41825, Alger Shelden. 
Henry Shelden. 

7, Robinson Trust. 

41828, Annette S. Stackpole. 
44214, C. P. Ford & Co. 


10408, 
14190, 
18290, 
18868, 


18869, 
18870, 


Bank & 


| & Wagnalls co., 1930. 30-23597 
after the expiration of that period. Rus-| Bird in_hand;" a play.| 
France, Anatole. ... Le livre de mon ami: 
then it was not made within five years) gre obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
Heath and co., 1930. 30-23590 | 
uation is not affected by section 278(d) given. In ordering, full title, and not 
S. Craig, printer, 1930. 30-23567 | 
chemi i - S. Dept. of Agri-| 
Chemistry and) Bolle, 0 Poll " | Scott, Thurman C, The retention and recog- | 
Soil Survey of Grande Ronde Valley Area,| P- 164-207. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster 
said and done at the hearing, there can| tion. Price, 25 cents. Agr. 30-1235} _ house, 1930. 80-23580 
: . . . ‘ ¢ ientific 
case should be considered just as though | of Agriculture and N.C. Agricultural |") oof of Bible. 61 9 aera 
without objection, and having heard the|~ jie Minerals and Their Products, 1930— | 
| 
Publications 
: > ‘ Agr. 30-1238 | 
above in the order of redetermination. fr t 
riculture. Price, 5 cents. 
case was finally disposed of, with the ee Water Supply of U. S., 
the entry of the order of redetermina- (25-26672) 
with directions to proceed in harmony} Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a 
44819, Washington Trust Co. of Pitts- 
44864, Charles G. Duffy. 
National 
Trust Co. 


Crawford, Phyllis. The Blot: little city cat. | 
Government Books | 56 p., illus. N.Y, J. Cape & H. Smith, | 
| 1930. 30-23591 | 
| 2 ° | Drinkwater, John. 
sell v. U. S., 278 U. S. 181. If the assess- | and Publications 68 p. N. Y., S. French, 1930. — 30-23782 | 
ment is to be regarded as made on May| e, ; t t 
26, 1925, when the 60-day letter was sent,! Documents descrided under this heading oud by ta Hives de Sane, 
co series.) 226 p. s yt 
after the return was filed, June 14, 1919,| sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- | language series.) 5 p. Boston, D.C.) 
or before the running of the statute as) sion of The United States Daily. The| Reeves, Samuel V. The Reeves family; | 
provided in section 277(a) (2). The sit-| Library of Congress card numbers are Walter Reeve of Borlington County New | 
ersey. 102 p. Merchantville, N. J., H.! 
of the act of 1924, because the assess-| the card numbers, should be given. | C ‘ 23 
'Soil Survey of Bear Lake Valley Area, | Schmidt, Nathaniel. The coming religion. | 
| Idaho—No. 15, Series 1926. Bur. of| 262 p. N.Y. The Macmillan on 
30-23582 | 
culture and Univ. of Idaho College o tt, r 
Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment | ea Mee _in maze — learning. | 
Station. Price, 20 cents. Agr. 30-1234; (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton univ., 1929.) | 
but it is urged that no attempt was made n | ‘ on dene 
: | aw 926. . of Chem-| . Press, 1930. 30-23588 
to plead the statute. That point was ex- Creer pale, U. Dent. By dk oe | Sprague, Frank H. Jesus and modern out- 
pressly waived. Considering what was! 414° Ore. Agricultural Experiment Sta-| look. 173 p, Boston, Christopher pub. | 
be little doubt but that, had a written! goil Survey of. Lenoir County, N. C.—No. 2,| Stephens, James. Theme and variations. 
plea been tendered, permission to file it! Series 1927. ‘Bur. of Chemistry and Soils,! 31 P- N. Y., Fountain press, 1908. ot 
would have been given. We think this} U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, N. C. Dept. | 5. mmers - i Remssteais 30-23780 
> ; i ic 5 Wilmar, Calif., 
a written plea had been filed, because the; Experiment Station. Price, Aer 30-1236 | Wilmar booster, 1930, 30-23584 
Board, having permitted the oral plea Standards and Specifications for Nonmetal- | 
evidence by consent of both parties, pe-| Mise. Publication No. 110, Apr., 1930. Bur.|]_ & Book d | 
titioners should have the benefit of the} of  Rontacts, U. S. Dept. of Commaees, | tate OOKS an 
pleading. ,__ Price, $2.75. , -27 
The sole reason for denying petitioners | wr - Fed leet. ae athe 
the benefit of the statute is that set out | 2 S- Dept. of Ag ; ’ 9 
° : | Effecti s of Moisture-Excluding Coat- | Jn ‘ormation regarding these publicat 
Even if Rule 50 was-capable of the inter- | ings on Wood—Cir. No. 128, U. 8° Dept. | f egarcing 2 
pretation placed upon it by the i oy of Agriculture, Price, 10 cents. ‘i 1237 | 
find nothing in the rule, or in reason, that Agr. 30-1237 
would prevent either or both parties rais- | Raising Dair, Heifer—Leaflet No. 14, U.S. 
ing a new issue at any time before the| Dept. of Agr. 28-21 | 
consent of the Board, which consent was VI, Mo. River Basin—Geological Survey 
given in this case, In its brief respond- | Water-Supply Paper 646, U. S. Dept. of 
ent, inadvertently we assume, quotes, as|_ Interior. Price, 20 cents. (GS10-383) | 
a part of Rule 50, an addition thereto|U. S. Veterans’ Bur. Medical Bull.—Vol. 6,/ 
adopted in May, 1928, nearly a year after| No. 11, Nov., 1930. Price, 15 cents. 
i |Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
tion. : | U. S—Part Il, Aug., 1930. Bur. of For- 
The order should be and is reversed,; eign and Domestic Commerce, Dept. of 
with this opinion. year. (14-21465) 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 
44809, Household Products, Inc. 
burgh, Pa. 
44848, Estate of Adelaide R. Thomas, 
44849, Charles F. Noyes. 
44865, Estate of Mary Wilson Young. 
44913, B. M. Slaton. 
44921, Tradesmens 
44935, Black Mountain Lands, Inc. 
Nov. 12 
21213, Geuder, 


7644-8187, Paeschke 
Frey Co. 
10600, Thompson Oil & Gas Co. ‘ 
12313-29615, Harriman National Bank, 
18963, Universal Rim Co, 
22233, Cortez Oil Co. 
22693, Universal Rim Co. 
23930, Duriron Company, Inc. 
26274, Potts Run Coal Co. 
27234, Estate of B. J. Carney. 
27604, Nora M. Carney. 
27605, B. F, Perkins. 
27606, William R. Carney. 
27607, Elizabeth S. Wright. 
| ~ 27608, Quinton Johnstone, Jr. 
| 27609, C, B, Seymour. 
27610, J. Joseph Wright. 
27611, W. J. Carney. 
27612,’Estate of Anne L. Seymour. 
27613, Estate of Margaret Cunningham. 
29256, Hal E. Roach. 
30358, Potts Run Coal Co. 
82459, Trust of George Marshall Allen, 
35056, Max Nathanson. 
36156, 42009, Hal E. Roach, 
37774, ©, A. Cochran, 
37850, Rapid Transit Land Sales Co. 
42908, L. Schepp Co. 
44321, 44322, 44939, F. J. Carman. | 
44964, Securities Management Corporation. 
44979, Fort Grand Coal Co, 
44982, Edward F. Clark, 
44989, Minwein Holding Corporation, 
441991, Estate of Robert W. Scott. 
44992, Melville Hanscom, et al., Executors, 
Estate of Edward E. Hanscom, 
44995, Henry W. Lightsey. 
44996, W. Fred Lightsey. 
45029, Fiske & Hammond Trust. 
45032, Metropolitan Properties Corp. 
45035, Chattanooga Wagon & Body Co, 
45042, David B. Gann. 
45043, Georgie K. Gann. 
45044, C. W. Sager. 
45045, Helen Cowles Fitch, Executrix. 
45045, Fred H. Fellows. 
45059, L. V. Estes, Inc. 
45091, C. A. Cochran. 
45135, Coronado Realty Co. 
45149, G. T. McGregor. 
45162, Public Securities Investment | 
i 


PAT. 
1633739 


Jones, | 
| 
1 


44234, Amsterdam Avenue and 87th St. | 
Corporation. 


First National Bank in St. Louis. | 
William A. Hodgson. j 
Southern Finance Corporation, 
Joseph J. Sullivan. 

Perthur Holding Corporation. 
Emil Wickman. 

Racine Radiator Co. 

E,. V. Patterson, Jr., Inc. | 
New Jersey Bergen Square Realty ; 
oration. 


44278, 
44280, 
44282, 
44435, 
44498, 
41499, 
44581, 
44612, 
44623, 


44635, Willard A. MacCalla, et al. 

45831, William Huggett, i 

45884, Alfred J. Richey. ' 

47178, Glasner & Co. | 

48078, First National Bank in St. Louis. 

Nov. 11 j 

21931, Estate of Bilton McDonald. | 

21932, Bruce McDonald. ' 

21933, J. K. Parsons. 

21934, J. W. Thornsbury. 

21935, F. M. Burgess. 

44362, Frank Pardee, 
estate of Calvin Pardee. 

44363, Samuel W. Morris & Girard Trust | 
Co. Trustees estate of Barbara Warden! 
Morris. | 

44364, Clara R. Glynn & Girard Trust Co., | 
Trustees Estate of Martin P. Glynn, 

44367, Walter Penn Shipley & Girard, 
Trust Co,, Trustees estate of John Clark 
Winston. | 

44368, Julia Butterworth, et al., Trustees | 
estate of William B. Butterworth. 

44369, Estate of John A, Brown. 

Estate of James Emott Caldwell. 
Estate of Matthew Verner Simpson. 
Estate of Henry Potts. 

Estate of Horace Pettit. 

Estate of B. Frank Loyer. 
Thomas Yelverton Co. | 
Estate of Frederick Charles Mer- | 


et al., Trustees | 


44373 
44509, 
44511, 
44512, 
44673, 
44679, 
ritt. 
44681, 
44691, 
44715, 
44724, 
44754, 
44760, 
44768, 


’ 


& 
| Corp.* | 
45169, 45170, Hawley Investment Co. et al. | 
45184, F. W. Evans. | 
45186, First National Bank of Key West. | 
45188, Charles Z Allen. | 
45662, Rapid Transit Land Sales Co. 
49846, Estate of Mary M. Emery. 
a St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
al. 
50052, L. B. Whitfield. 
50059, Allied Furriers Corp. 
50097, Jacob DeJong. 
50112, Warner Co. 
50136, Miller Jewelry 


Henry Frust Jr. | 
Estate of Carl Reese. { 
Elfam Realty & Development Corp. | 
Jalapa Railroad & Power Co. 
Estate of Alfred W. McCune. 
*. G. Dunham. 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
44769, J. Howard Coombs, 
44770, Albert Pick. 

44776, Darwin D. Martin. 


} Co. 
jet 


Coombs. 


Co, 


iU. 
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OTHER PAT’S PENDING 
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2697) PAGE 


Additional Tax 


Cases Docketed ° 
InSupreme Court 


Nine New Cases Pertaining 
To Federal Revenues Are 
Pending Before Highest 
Judicial Body 


The following additional Federal tax 
cases have been docketed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

No. 519. American Glue Co, v. U. S. 
Certiorari to the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts which ruled 
against the taxpayer and ruled that it 
could not recover a 1917 tax paid after 
the statute of limitations had expired 
when a claim in abatement had been 
filed, even though the tax was collected 
by_distraint (V U. S. Daily 1372). 

Yo. 521. Commissioner y, Edith An- 
drews Logan. Certiorari to the Circuit 


;Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 


cuit, which held for the taxpayers. The 
taxpayers acquired certain interests im 
a contract by virtue of which they Te- 
ceived annually certain payments meas« 
ured by the number of tons of iron ore 
delivered from a certain mine. The ques- 
tion presented, according to the Governe 
ment’s brief, “is whether the payments 
received under the contract are to be 
regarded in the earlier years as entirely 
a tax-free recovery of capital, as held 

y the circuit court of appeals, or 
whether each payment is to be regarded 
as partly a return of capital and partly 
the receipt of income.” 

No. 522. Commissioner vy, Julia Ane 
drews Bruce. Companion case to Noe 
521. 

No. 523. Commissioner v, J, Rogers 
Flannery & Co. Certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 
which held for the taxpayer and ruled 
that under the facts in the case sub- 
stantially all the stock of the corpora- 
tions in question was owned or cone 
trolled by the same interests; that the 
corporations were affiliated within the 
meaning of the 1918 Act and hence en- 
titled to file a consolidated return. (V 
S. Daily 1698.) 

No. 524. Commissioner y, Flannery 
Bolt Co. Companion case to No. 523. 

No. 525. Commissioner y, Vanadium 
Metals Co. Companion case to No. 523. 

No. 526. Apollo Steel Co, v. Commis- 
sioner. Certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit which 
held against the taxpayer and ruled that 
the quetsion whether or not there were 
abnormal conditions affecting invested 
capital was for the Commissioner and not 
the court to determine. 

No. 529. Laura H. Jennings v. Ander- 
son. Certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit which 


jheld against the taxpayer and ruled that 


under the circumstances sections 607 
and 611 of the 1928 Act precluded a re- 
covery of taxes paid after the statute 
of limitations had expired. 

No. 530. Pantages Theater Co. v. 
Commissioner. Certiorarj to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
which held against the taxpayer and 
ruled that where no tax could have been 
imposed except under the provisions of 
a certain waiver, the action of the Com- 
missioner in fixing a tax. implied that 
he had signed the waiver within the 
time required, if the law demanded that 
it be so signed in order to become effec- 
tive. The same rule required an assum: 
tion that the signature of the Commis- 
sioner although written by another, was 
personally authorized by him, the circuit 
court held, 


Duty on Map Measures 
Placed at Lower Figure 


New York, Nov. 1.—The tariff rate on 
map measures, used to measure the 


{length or irregular lines such as the 


boundaries of States, counties, ete., is 
lowered in a decision by the Customs 
Court sustaining a protest of the Keuf- 
fel & Esser Company. The maps in 
question, containing an essential operat- 
ing feature, were returned by the cus- 
toms appraising officers as devices or 
mechanisms for measuring distances, 
with duty at 45 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 368, Tariff Act of 1922. 
Judge Fischer writes the court’s findings, 
fixing duty at 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 360 as surveying or 
mathematical instruments, Protest 
386552-G-38766-29.) : 
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Public Utilities - 
Group Insurance 


Permissiblei | 
Florida Schools 


Plan Must Be Handled wal 
Part of Compensation of| 
‘Employes, However, At- 
torney General Rules 


or 
e+ 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Nov. 1. 


Although there is no authority for) 
county commissioners or school boards) 
to put into operation a group insurance 
plan on the lives of county employes as | 
such, there is no legal objection to such | 
a plan when handled as a part: of the 
compensation of the persons employed, 

_the Attorney General, Fred H. Davis, 
held Oct. 24 in an opinion to a county 
superintendent of public instruction. 

In the contract of emvloyment, he | 
stated, the payment of insurance premi- 
ums would merely be a part of the com- 
pensation of the employe and would 
come out of the salary fund. The opin- | 
ion follows in full text: | 

This is in answer to your letter of / 
Oct. 22 in which you request my opinion 
as to whether the school laws would per- 
mit or justify the county school board | 
to pay for insurance for its employes 
and from what fund. 

I have previously had occasion to pass 
on this same question in another con- 
nection. 

There is no authority for the. county 
commissioners or the school board to 
put into operation group isurance on 
county employes as_ such. However, 
both the school board and the board of | 
county commissioners of the county} 
-have the right to contract for the em-| 
ployment of their employes. The right | 
to contract includes the right to fix the 
compensation of those who: are en-| 
ployed. In passing on the matter with | 
reference to the authority of county 
commissioners and city governments m'! 
this conrfection, I have expressed the 
opinion that I see no legal objection to 
the plan of group insurance for em- 
pioyes, provided the matter was handled 
as a part of the compensation of the 
persons employed. 

For example, in the case of the school 
board—the power of the school board 
would extend to the making of a con- 
tract and the fixing of compensation of 
school-teachers and other employes. The 
power to fix compensation would author- 
ize the board to pay as a part of. such 
compensation certain insurance preml- 
ums necessary to carry on a system 
of group insurance. But, in doing so 
the school board would only be execut- 
ing contracts of employment. and the 
payment of the premium would merely 
be a part of the compensation of the 
employes, and would be -paid out of the 
same fund as that from which the sal- 
aries of the employes are now being 
paid. F 

In some instances the insurance is 
compulsory, the employes being com- 
pelled to agree as a part of their con- 
tract of employment, that a_ certain 
amount of their salaries shall be with-| 
held to pay premiums on industrial in- 
surance carried for their benefit. 

But the only way the matter can be 
handled is in connection with the fixing 
of the compensation of the employe of 
the Board, and as a part of the contract | 
of employment. 


| 


j 


Investments Limited 
For Insurance Firms 


clared. This would require the insurer 


Illinois Opinion on Use of Fire 
Company’s Funds 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 1. | 

If funds of an Illinois fire insurance 
company are invested in notes or bonds 
secured by deeds of trust, such funds 
must be invested in the entire issue un- 
der the deed of trust so that the investor 
will at all times have complete control 
of the situation, the Attorney General, 
Oscar E. Carlstrom, has just held in an 
opinion to the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, Harry W. Hanson. The pur- 
chase of part of such an issue would not | 
comply with the statutory provisions, he 
said. 

The statute provides that fire insur- 
ance companies may invest their capital, 
surplus or other funds in “bonds or notes , 
secured by mortgages or trust deeds on | 
unencumbered real estate located within 
said States, or the District of Columbia, | 


or either of them, worth at least double y 


the sum invested or loaned.” 

Mr. Carlstrom based his ruling on the 
case of People v. Mitchell, 233 Ill. App. | 
8, in which a statute similar to the stat- 
ute relative to investment of insurance | 
company funds in bonds or notes-secured | 
by first mortgages was construed. In} 
that case, Mr. Carlstrom ‘pointed out, the 
court considered the notes which Mr. | 
Mitchell had purchased as being on an 
equal footing with all of the notes of the 
issue and that each holder had the right | 
equally with the other holdings to bring | 
foreclosure proceedings, Lut held that the! 
statute only permits the “investment otf | 
these funds in notes secured by a mort- | 
gage on real estate which gives those 
notes, and those notes only, a first lien | 
on that real estate.” 


Virginia Compan Seeks 
S 
License for Power Line 


| 


The Northern Virginia Power Co. has 
applied to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for a license for a transmission 
line to transmit power for general use 
in Frederick County, Va. and Hardy} 
County, W. Va., it was stated orally on 
behalf of the Commission Noy. 1. The 
line extends from the applicant’s sub- | 
station at Manganese Mine, Va., to, 
Wardensville, W. Va., operating at 6,900 
volts. 


( ‘om pensation Decision 
Upheld by Texas Court 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Noy. 1. 
A decision of a Texas Civil Appeals 
Court that infection from vaccination re- 
quired >y ar: employer was an accidental 
iaujry within the meaning of the Texas 
workmen’s compensation law was left 
undisturbed by the Supreme Court of 
Texas Oct. 29 when it denied a writ of 
error on appeal of the Texas Employers 
Insurance Association against Ella} 


‘ Mitchell. 


|tent as to’ make subscribers believe that | solute owner” policies, the Commissioner 


was that the ‘first n 
disability benefits was only to be paid 
“immediately upon receipt of due proof,” 
although admitting that 


all paid premiums and the entire amount 


agreed should be paid in annual install- | 


Personal Injury Award 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Florida Objects. — 
To Burial Leagues 
Circuit Judges Are Asked by| 


State Officer to With- 
hold Charters 


New Ruling to: Permit Exemption 
Of Life Insurance From Federal Tax 
* * 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Says Replacement of 


Existing Policies by “Absolute Owner’ Contracts Confers No. 
‘Substantial_Tax Benefit 


State of Florida: 
‘Tallahassee, Nov. 1. 


All circuit judges of Florida have been 
asked by the State Treasurer and In- 
surance Commissioner, W. V. Knott, to 
withhold charters from sv-called “burial 
leagues” and similar organizations. 

In a letter to the a x Knott 
said these organizations have been Is- I 2 ; 

i contracts for membership certifi-| point of Federal tax is to be obtained Benefic j si 
cater which cohstitute on am il con-| by the surrender of existing life insur- | All insurance in excess of $40,000 receiv-| Wys, A, the beneficiary, apply for and 


: +e : > “ | able by beneficiaries other than the estate, , “ ”” nolicy on 
tracts or resemble theni to such an ex-/| ance policies in favor of so-called ab- | regardless of when teken out, must be in-| er 7 seer naar me gs by 
| eluded in the gross estate where the deced- | MS e, all prem > 


they are procuring’ insurance coverage. | of Internal Revenue, David Burnet, has! ent during his life retained legal incidents | Mer. 

In some case’ the illusion is magnified | just imformed . Julian S, Myrick, New) of ownership in the policies of insurance! It is contended that in the event df the 
by advertisements of such benevolent and | York City, chairman of a special com-/as, for example, a power to change the! death of Mr. A, all over $40,000 of the 
charitable organizations .that they. are! mittee of the National Association of | beneticiary, to surrender or cancel the poli- | proceeds from the presen. insurance will 


Article 27. Insurance Receivable by Other | premiums to date. 


No substantial benefit from the stand- | le 
claries. 


policies are not required to be included 
'in the gross estate of the decedent un- 


tate tax law. 
ceeds of insurance paid by xeason of the 
‘death of the insured are wholly exempt 
from income ftax under the existing in- 
come tax law, except that: 

“In the case of a transfer for a vaiu- 
able. consideration, by assignment or 


ment, or annuity contract, or any in- 
terest therein, only the actual value of 
such consideration and the amount of 
ation *.*. *.” 

It may be stated, therefore, (1) that 
where the insured under a life insur- 
ance policy taken out by himself abso- 
jlutely and irrevocably disposes of all 
| the legal incidents of ownership therein 
iother than by a testamentary disposi- 
|tion, the proceeds of such policy are 
not taxable as part of his gross estate 
under the provisions of the estate tax 
|law, and (2) that where such disposi- 
tion does not take the form of a transfer 


the evidence 
showed a total and permanent disability 
for a three-year period -within the con- 
templation of the provisions and condi- 
tions of the policy. The insurer also 
urged that the insured was not entitled 
to the refund of any premiums paid prior 
to the receipt of the proof of disability. 
In sustaining the contention of the 
defendant, the Supreme Court stated — 
there was no doubt or ambiguity in the! +i . 
clause in question. To adopt the plain- | Careful Selec Lon of Diet for Homes 
tiff’s construction of the clause would | 
permit the insured to delay his proof} 
until the end of the 10-year period or| 
for any period during his life and then; 
recover upon submission of due proof 


7 Ss i : a Li eek z. hi . cies, to assign them, to revoke an assign- ee a, 5 : 
incorporated under the laws of Florida, | aes tice or ort a 7o | ment to them to pledge them for loans or be aeioecs to ip. 0 sass —. “_ 
Mr. Knott. said. s | of article <i of Regulations (0) ty dispose otherwise of them and their | that there is no method of legally ob- 
This evil is constantly increasing, he | (1929 edition) as promulgated in Treas-| proceeds for his own benefit, ete. taining exemption of all the proceed 
informed the judges, and for the protec- | a Decision 4296 on Aug. 6, 1930. [However, irrespective of the retention of | from this tax except, by rota by 
tion of citizens of the State who are, Under the existing estate tax regula- | such legal incidents of ownership, all insur- | absolute assignment ‘ ior value received. 
being misled he asked them to ee | Fatman a ae by T. D. 4296, Mr. ance in excess of $40,000 receivable by bene- | Furthermore, it is contendcd that if 
charters to any so-called ———— on Seki teen, > Ww eee —- eevee | fevers omer than a — ee = in- | such an assignment is made, the excess 
chariteble organizations unless the pro-| : y disposes of a | the legal incidents ¢ 7 7 i ae esta : ( ‘ one. ene: tae the proceeds over such valuable con- 
posed charter shall clearly state that of ownership in a life insurance policy | ¢"? dying after the enactmen of the Reve-| -ijeration and subsequent premiums paid 
such organization shall not issue any | taken out by hirh absolutely the pro- nue Act of 1924, where such insurance was |, the t f “ill b hiont to Fed 
contracts purporting to protect pur-; ceeds of the. policy are not taxabl taken out, or the beneficiary receiving the |Y the transferee will be subject to & ed- 
Corerst. 2 Pp 1 ‘. ‘dent, illness, | part of hi policy axadle as proceeds was named, after the enactment of |eral income tax. It is claimed, however, 
chasers against death, aoe t, ulness, | pars of his gross estate under the PYO-| the Revenue Act of 1918, aid (2) of any|’ at by the use of the “absolute owner 
fire or any other recognizable insurance | visions, of the estate tax law and where! decedent dying after the passage of the, policy, no Federal estate or income tax 
hazard. such disposition does not take the form! Revenue Act of 1918, but before the effective 
——— of a transfer for a valuable vonsidera- | dute of Title III of the Revenue Act of 1924) thus effecting a considerable tax saving. 
. . tion, the ‘entire proceeds of the policy, where such insurance was taken out, or the 
Life Insurance irm paid by reason of the death of the in- | beneidiry roosiine, of Che mortinater reve. ‘Plan Said to Effect 
| Sured ar x n i J ? articular reve- . » - 
us the aa taxation upder nue act in force and effect at the time of |No Substantial Benefit 
| : - > | such q@ decedent's death, in which case the | T f + as me “ Rat 
Upheld on Payments Underwriters’ Plan of ‘amount im excess of $40,000 so receivable Under the existing 7S ae 
7 | . % should be included in the gross estate of the ulations (i. <a article 27, egulations 
Securing Exemption decedent.] 70, 1929 uae, as erg = D. 
: A _ : 6 . 296 P ed Aug. 6, 1930) where 
= . ° i Mr. Burnet explai : .o.| The estate is entitled to only one ex- | 4296, promulgated Aug. 6, 1 ieee 
South Carolina Ruling Given) cont onthe eo — lif emption of $40,000 upon insurance receiv-| the decedent does not retain until his 
‘ y underwriters, in order hg Pp . : © able by beneficiaries other than the estate. | death any of the legal incidents of own- 
On Total and Permanent *! riters, er to secure com-j Fer example, if the decedent left life in-/ ership in policies of ‘insurance, 
Fe a | plete exemption from the Federal estate| surance payable to three such beneficiaries 
Disability Clause j}and income taxes, has been utilizing a/in amounts of $10,000, $40,000 and $50,- 
+ — whereby an insured who has. a/ 000 (total $100,000), the full amount should 
7 ; large amount of insurance on his own. be listed on the return and therefrom sub- 
State of South Carolina: | life for which he applied and has paid | tracted the $40,000 exemption as provided in 
* Columbia, Nov. 1. | all premiums to date is advised to sur-| Schedule C of rs be The werd fea 
: _ | is insurance ~... , ficiaries,” as used in reference to the $40,- 
_In construing a total and pases te = of this ne and to have 099 exemption. means persons entitled to 
disability clause in a life insurance policy beneficiary apply for and purchase the actual enjoyment of the insurance 
which provided that “upon receipt of om absolute og policy on his life, money. 
proof” of disability “the company will) al premiums to be paid by the bene-} aie she - 
pay the face value vf the policy in 10 | ficiary. Commissioner Burnet’s 
equal annual installments, the first of; Under this plan, he said, these under- Letter on Subject 
which is to be paid “immediately upon | writers claim exemption from the Fed-' The letter of the Commissioner of In- 
receipt of due proof of any such .dis-| eral estate and income taxes will be ternal Revenue to Mr. Myrick follows 
ability or incapacity,” the Supreme Court secured at the death of the person in full text: 
of South Carolina held Oct. 25 ee, wee life is insured, whereas if the| Reference is made to your letter of 
filing a claim more than two years aiter | existing insurance remains in force all Mar. 21, 1930, and subsequent corre- 
disability occurred,* the insured was not over $40,000 of the proceeds will be! spondence addressed to the office of the 
entitled to the accumulated installments subect to Federal estate tax unless there General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
and interest from the date of disability. | is an absolute assignment’ “for value! Revenue, as well as the hearing had be- 
The case was that of Parker v. Jeffer- received, in which event the excess of | fore that office relative to the taxability | 
son Standard Life Insurance Co. the proceeds over such valuable consid-!of the proceeds of policies of life in- 
Contention of Company. ae and subsequent premiums paid! surance under the Federal estate and in- 
The contention of the insurance com- °° = transferee will be subect to Fed- come tax laws. The facts material to 
pany, it was explained in the opinion, | ©*S “saeetp tax. 2 : the consi eration of the questions pre- 
ct installment of the,.!". Burnet’s interpretation of the sented are as follows: 
present regulations refutes this conten-' During recent months there has been 
tion. i a marked increase in the activity of a 
Treasury Decision 4296, under which| certain group of life insurance agents 
Mr. Burnet stated the surrender of ex-| who are attempting to place policies of | proceeds of the policy paid by reason of 
isting | policies in favor of “absolute; insurance under a plan whereby com-|the death of the insured are exempt 
onan eee s ut povessary ‘Se se-| plete exemption from Federal estate tak! from taxation under the income tax law. 
cure tax exemption, strikes ou e sec- 
ond paragraph of article 27 of Régula-| 
tions 70. 
| stricken paragraph in brackets, now | ance on his own life for which he ap-| life insurance policies in favor of so- 
| reads: : plied and for which he has paid all| called “absolute owner” policies. 


The plan is briefly as follows: 


‘More Care Is Advocated 


: ; | For Children Under Si 
Urged by Drought Committee Secretary, ore i 


' the weitove of children within this age 

4 o range is called “almost insignificant” in 

Dr. Warburton Cites Both Smaller Incomes and Reduced) proportion to the amount expended on 
Supplies as Factors in Situation 


| older children. 
Conclusions reached by the Commit- 
to pay in one lump sum what the parties | tee’ are that there are all too few 
[Continued from Page 1.] | kindergartens, meenery “er ang aay 
a se hiss hae Ce eee F .. | nurseries, especially in the rural dis- 
ply. for the Winter ccntinues to be the, foods which help to, prevent pelisgta|tricts. Only 27 per cent of children be- 
| i y #8 1 3 oe ; ore ere ; tween the ages of 5 and 6 are said t 
| drought area, Dr. C. W. Warburton, sec-| mittee is planning, also, on educational he in eked e i Pat, “ED 
retary of the Federal Drought Relief! effort in this field in cooperation with | oe, SP ergarten. 4l 
Committee, said today. The problem has local health organizations, Red Cross; Day nurseries and relief 
two aspects—what to get, and where to| chapters, and county extension organiza- | Schools are seldom found in rural com- 
get it. Lessened incomes and reduced | tions. ‘munities and cities up to a population 
| supplies of familiar foods will make it! | Latest reports indicate that Fall gar- | °! hth 
'necessary to plan most carefully if an/|dens_ are still in fine shape in most of |. oe =? ; 
adequate family diet is to be maintained, | the Southern drought area, and the home | rural communities, ave found 
lie ante demonstration agents are continuing Heromsaet trogpeney a from 
In a meeting last week the subcommit- | men Set See pbs gar | tive Seangunay in ‘the : 
| tee on nutrition formulated several sim- serving a double Corman We, Warbar. | Population. 
| ple rules on “what to get”—particularly | ton explained. Canned ‘products help | Kindergartens show 
| with reference to the prevention of pel-| with the Winter food supply and some/Telative distribution 
lagra and other nutritious diseases com-| can be sold to help out with the cash | Schools. 
monly associated with scant food sup- income, Housewives have found that | The Committee also 


of the policy in one sum with interest 
from the date of demand, the court de- | 


ments. 


Sustained in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Noy. 1. 

A verdict for $49,722 in favor of Ed- 

ward N. Gilroy in a common law action 

against the Standard Oil Co. of New 

Jersey for personal injuries sustained 

by the plaintiff while in the employ of 

the oil company has been affirmed by 

the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals. 

The opinion stated the plaintiff, having 
finished hjs-work for the day, was riding 
on a public highway i: an automobile 
of a friend. As the car passed one of 
the defendant’s pump houses, some dis- 


almost the same 
as do nursery 


notes that facili- 


representatives of the Public Health| side markets furnish a good outlet for | private funds apart from those within 
Service, American Red Cross, and the! their surplus canned products. ‘the home are slight. Few hotels, apart- 
tance from where the plaintiff worked, | bureau % eae Economies and the Ex- The total supply of fed grains, hay, mons houses, railroads, stores ~ other 
an explosion occurred in the pump house | ‘¢?Si0™ Service of the Department of and feedstuffs is the smallest in years, commercial organizations make any 
and the plaintiff was thrown from the | *Sticulture. Dr. Warburton points out. The short. | shecial Wionts, thea , i this rng 
automobile into < me 7 Se : ; age is most pronounced in the valleys of | ° e cients, though at this time. in- 
caiaes & aseate Bans of flames, re Food Distribution the Potomac, Ohio and Mississippi ,CTeased interest is being shown in such 
_ The employer, according to the opin- [s Also Considered rivers. Notwithstanding this shortage, | PIUCSOM nildr hey are i 
ion, contended that the case was under , ee ae .. _,. | the prices of most feeds, excepting hay,| | + OUng children, because they are in- 
ee Bs case Was under’ As soon as possible the information) are bel hos ravaili 7 co 48 articulate, have made no demands upon 
the workmen’s compensation law, but! collected will be s il ficla aaasiete licce Oe those prevailing at this time : ceo a - Ss Up 
the court held that since the employe oaiected will be sent to at) Reid workers. | leat wear, |society,” says the report. “Their par- 
had ceased his duties for the day and The committee says: “Children should! Fall weather has Leen considerably ents, under an unfortunate tradition 
had left the employer’s -remises, the have milk, by all means. Housewives warmer than usual in most areas, and that the care of young children is sim- 
accident did not arise out of and in the should serve potatoes four or five times | Fall pastures, although much poorer than ple, automatic and unimportant, have 
anmca tai hie cuplarmant 4 @ ©! a week, tomatoes, raw cabbage, fresh or usual, have improved except in the Mid- | likewise been inarticulate. 
aa : ° . . | canned greens, twice a week. Serve lean'dle Atlantic States. Th ar indi: |) oo *—"~->>S> > 
The court also held that the doctrine eS I ean | ¢ antic States. e market indi-'- a, , ; 
of res ipsa loquitor was properly appli- if», ? sible oF eeee a ‘times & week cates that many farmers have been econ- | is helping farmers to take stock of their 
cable, and even if it were not, there was ween a di hole grain cereals or| omizing in their feeding this Fall. The| present financial condition and t. make 
sufficient evidence from which a jury oo stuff bs least part of the time. feeding of more straw, fodder and other | plans for the future. Simple financial 
could infer negligence y; ersons suffering from pellagra should roughages is supplementing hay and pas- | statement forms have been prepared and 
. eat one ounce of dried yeast every_day.” tures. Many farmers, following the ad-'sent to farmers to fill out and file with 
— Even in normal times many persons} vice of the Department of Agriculture, | their applications for loans. This action 
| suffer from pellagra, Dr. Warburton ex- are feeding wheat to their livestock. |is serving to bring to the attention of 
| plained. Estimates place the number at State and county drought committees | farmers the necessity of planning their 
, 200,000 for last year, he said. Usually have almost completed their survey of| financial affairs for next year, and is 
as on tee meals which furnish a balanced diet can | conditions and are rapidly organizing tojhelping to introduce simple business 
State of New York: | be prepared as cheaply as meals which | take care of the emergency, Dr. War-| methods. Tennessee bankers have held 
z 4 New York, Nov. 1. | are deficient. A list of emergency foods, | burton said. Tennessee furnishes two ex- jeight group meetings to discuss the sit- 
In accord with the recent ruling of | iving the quantities for various size| cellent examples of local organizations| uation with farmers and county relief 
the Appellate Division of the New York: families, will be included with the in-| which are helping farmers with credit! workers. 
Supreme Court directing insurance com-| f0rmation sent out by the nutrition sub-| problems this Winter, Dr. Warburton; Carloads of feed continue to move in 
panies to furnish particulars of their | Committee. 
defenses in advance of trial, the Appel- Another subcommittee is considering; Creamery Association is now working|road rates. 
late Division having refused to allow an| food distribution, Dr. Warburton said.|out plans to finance its patrons in pur- | show that 18,907 carloads of feed have 
appeal to the State Court of Appeals, ; It is seeking the cooperation of manu-/| chasing feeds for the Winter months. ‘been shipped at the reduced rates at 
the case of Joseph S. Brandstein v. New| facturers and distributors in making! The Tennessee Bankers’ Association! considerable saving to farmers 
York Life Insurance Co. in the Munici- | —————————-—— - === - =n ———- oe : 
Mo 


New York Insurance Case 
Settled Under New Ruling 


Reports from 469 counties 


nthly Statements of Railroad Revenues 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Southern Pacific Co.-Pacific Lines Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
September Nine Months September Nine Months 
1950 1929 1930 1929 1 1930 1929 1930 1929 

* 13,054,598 15,266,088 104,487,163 123,747,941 | 2,056,991 2,206,212 16,939,071 18,077,278 
2,728,044 3,348,128 26,967,937 30,285,493 | 124,470 158,555 1,263,496 1,602,583 | 
17,196,112 20,384,020 144,005,730 170,374,405 | 2,322,160 2,528,560 19,315,022 21,159,757 | 
‘ ; I . ; 1,749,548 2,368,307 18,101,027 20,953,632 225,981 512,729 3,649,541 4,644,457 
direct the defendant in advance of trial! Maintenance of equipment. 2,400,246 2,930,897 24,809,941 27,135,030 824,460 429,810 4,021,016 4,035,504 
to advise plaintiff’s counsel in what re-| Transportation expenses -. 5,261,265 6,324,382 47,639,646 54,126,604 | 645,436 706,312 65,977,604 6,318,045 
spects it was claimed that “the plain-| Tota) expenses incl. other 10,619,795 12,895,294 62,490,521 115,161,140 | 1,324,073 1,777,812 14,730,459 16,073,168 
tiff was not totally and permanently| Net from railroad 6,576,317 7,488,726 41,515,209 55,213,265| 998,087 751,248 4,584,563 5,086,589 
disabled within the meaning” of the| Taxes . tees 1,396,034, 1,706,772 11,679,408 14,028,555 | 94,808 114,481 863,453 848,540 
policy and in what respects “proofs sub-| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 4,268 1,498 44,643 21,156 | 355 1,481 3,135 5,813 
mitted were not due proofs.” Alex Davis} Net after taxes, etc, 5,176,015 5,780,456 29,791,158 41,163,554 902,924 655,286 3,717,975 32,236 
represented tthe plaintiff, while Louis} Net after rents .. 4,603,043 5,025,852 25,882.169 937,085,645 792,371 506.370 2,466,298 15,391 
H. Cooke appeared for the insurance} Aver. miles operated ..... 9,125.32 9,076.94 9,124.35 9,043.7 1,976.74 1,944.83 1,952,62 9 


25.32 1,944.83 
company. Operating ratio ......see 61.8 63.3 71.2 57.0 70.3 76.3 76.0 


pal Court of the City of New York has 
been finally terminated without trial. 
The company has paid the full amount 
claimed in the action, which was brought 
under the disability provisions of a life 
insurance policy after its separate de- 
fenses were eliminated and withdrawn | 
by court order. | Freight revenue 
These defenses had been withdrawn | Passenger revenue 

after an application had been made in! Total oper. rev. 

behalf of the plaintiff for an order to| Maintenance of way 


4,2 
3,1 


He is advised to sur- 
render all of this insurance and to have 


means of an| 


will be pavable at the death of Mr. A,, 


taken | 
‘out by himself, the proceeds of such |} 


der the insurance provisions of the es-| 
Furthermore, the pro- | 
otherwise, of a life insurance, endow-,| 


the premiums shall be exempt from tax- | 


tor a valuable consideration, the entire | 


and Federal income tax may be secured.! Manifestly then no substantial benefit | 
R ; i Mr.; from the point of view of tax is to be! 
The revised article, with the; A now carries a large amount of insur-| obtained by the surrender of existing | 


nursery | 


Nursery schools, relatively infrequent | N 
in| 


off in rela-| 
great centers of | 


plies. The subcommittee is composed of | booths at fairs, curb markets, and road-|ties for young children established by | 


continued. The Tennessee Cooperative | the drought area under the reduced rail- | 


‘and Expenses 


1930 
2,421,521 


9 
“9 


2,066,769 


1,955.62 


— 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS Ont Are Prest XTED Herein, BEING 
PuBLIsHeD ‘WirHout Comment BY THE United ‘States DAILY 


Insurance | 4¥ 

Added Facilities 

In Radio Asked 
For 25 States 


‘State of New Jersey: -|Increase in Stations, Power 
Trenton, Noy. 1. ' a 
Or Hours of Broadcasting 


eee a new. water supply S 

meet t i increasi 0 

eounia 4 oo Proposed by Federal Com- 
missioner’ 


|New Jersey Plans | 
For Water Suppl 


| 
| State Commission Urges Adop- 


tion of Bond Issue to Buy. 
Two Sites 


North Jersey is declared imperative in 
a statement by the State Water Policy 
Commission advocating adoption of. a 
proposed $7,000,000 bond issue for the ac- 
quisition of the necessary site. 

Such a sum, it is explained, would per- 
mit ‘not only the purchase of land in 
| North Jersey, but also « tract in South 
| Sasser which could be held for the fu- 
jture needs of that section. The North! Federal Radio Commission on Oct. 31 
Jersey project should be completed, said 


|the Commission, not later than 1940. PY Vee eee Lae FE. RoMipaes. 3 
I do not believe. the Commission 


mi ‘ seed 7 ee ee ree tain 
Texas Orders Firms 
To Cut Gas Wastage 


The 25 States having less than their 
pro rata shares of broadcasting facili- 
ties would be granted additional sta- 
tions, power or hours of broadcasting, 
under a resolution introduced before the 


'are due the States and at the saime time, 
by mere inconsistent rules, throw ob- 
stacles in the way of applicants receiv- 
ing these facilities, Commissioner Robin- 
son stated. “Such is the case when the 
;Commission states that an applicant 
must meet the requirements of distance 
separation as recommended by the i 
gineering Division and yet has not here- 
tofore followed such recommended sepa- 
;ration in granting other applications.” 
Previous Resolutions 
State of Texas: |_ On Oct. 30, Commissioner William D. 
| Austin, Noy. 1. | L. Starbuck introduced a resolution pro- 
The wastage of the greater part of | posing that the broadcasting structure 
150,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas be-| be eqalized through the reduction of 
ing produced daily from seven wells of | facilities in over-quota areas and, the 
the Big Lake Oil Company and Group corresponding Increase of ° station: in 
No. 1 Texon Company must be stopped | States under quota. -His plan is to have 
by Nov. 15, according to an order issued | facilities withdrawn from the over-quota 
Oct. 31 by the Texas Railroad Commis- | States in so far as there are applica- 
sion. tions for them from delinquent States, 
The companies were directed to tube | provided, however, that the applications 
the wells to reduce gas wastage or to| are ¢onsistent with engineering princi- 
shut in the wells completely, and the or-| ples and with the public interest. 
der required that similar safeguards be| Commissioner Harold A. Lafount on 
applied to one well each now being | Oct. 30, offered a resolution to have the 
drilled by the same companies. Commission remove Station WGY, at 
Deepest Strata Schenectady, from the 790 kilocycle 
Four wells of the Big Lake Company | channel, assigned to Station “KGO, at 
end three of Group No. 1 are affected by | Oakland, Calif., as one of the _ eight 
the order, the Commission announced, all! cleared channels of the fifth or Pacific 
of them being@from the 8,500-foot,; zone. He stated that the fifth zone, 
world’s deepest producing strata. | which he represents on the Commission, 
The State chief oil and gas supervisor, | is denied its full quota of cleared chan- 
R. D. Parker, was appointed as field um-| nels because of the WGY assignment, 
pire. while the first or eastern tone has one 
The order has the effect, it was ex-| full-time 50,000-watt station more than 
plained, of bringing the field to a prora-| the Commission’s set allocation provides. 
tion basis with production to be fixed. | Commissioner Robinson’s resolution, 
All the wells are located on lands; and his statement in connection theg- 
owned by the University of Texas. with, follow in full text: 
—— | In submitting this plan to the Commis- 


27s ee ° " * ; sion, I have borne in mind the fact that 
| Virginia Ruling Is Given where. facilities have already been al- 


| Qn Gross Premiums Levy) located to States there are entangle- 
| ;ments which handicap the Commission 


in withdrawing these facilities. I have 
also taken’ into consideration the ex- 
isting service rendered Ly stations now 
licensed. 

The Commission has in the past al- 
located facilities when it thought neces- 
sary and advisable without strictly ad- 
hering to such a mileage separation as 
has been recently recommended by the 
engineering division. The Commission 
at the present time is saying to appli- 
cants from under quota States, “We. have 
a standard of separation which you must 
meet before additional facilities can be 
granted.” But that strict and wide sep- 
aration was not formerly followed when 
serviceble facilities were put into zones 
and States now over quota. 

Based on Existing Separations 

If the mileage separation which ‘te 
engineering division has recommended 
| was actually the separation which is now 


- And Broadcasting Permits | in existence I would hesitate before of- 


fering this plan. However, I feel that 
'. Applications received by the Federal | 


this plan is reasonable as it is based 
| Radio Commission for broadcasting and upon the average separation now in ex- 
| wireless permits have just been an- 


istence between stations on the same 
nounced by the Commission as follows: 


and adjacent channels. 

Broadcasting Applications: Further, I feel that it was the intent'® 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corp.,|0f Congress that the Commission should 
Brooklyn, N. Y., modification of license to/| practically apply the Davis amendment. 
| use WEECS tunsiniites as 1 seteny Not absolutely down to mathematical 
transmitter. ocation same as e ., tel ? . . ° ns 
WGCP. May Radio Broadeast Corpora- peesteten but that wide discrepancies as 
| tion, Newark, N. J., construction permit to | P&lWween zones and States should not oc- 
| move transmitter from 319 Central Avenue |Cur. At the present time there are some 
801 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, | Very wide discrepancies, as, for instance, 
Pennsylvania being apptoximately eight 
units under quota and Illinois 11 units 
over quota. I do not believe that the 
1930, to Jan. 31, 1931), the authority granted rights of any specific State should be 
Aug. 19, 1930, to synchronize old transmit-!Subservient to the rights of another 
ter at Wilkins Twp. with new transmitter | State. 
near Peres combined power not to/ It is clear’to me that this Commission 
excee o' cw. y yr . 

Leo J. Callinan, Akron, Ohio, construction po 0 gre Abr — = ~ States 
| permit to.erect a new station to use 1,500) 1): 4 der quota the facilities 
| ke., 100 w., and unilimited hours. which this Commission has set up as due 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corporation,| the States. The allocation of Nov. 11, 
Knoxville, Tenn., license to cover construc- | 1928, gave more facilities to some States 
tion permit tsgued Aug. 26, ey ere than the existing quota at that time or 
transmitter and studio from 122 . Conn. ; , : ca : et? 
| Avenue to 1828-32 W. Cumberland Avenue, ee eee — this allocation the 
| install new equipment, and increase power, ~7.). 0”: as authorized additional fa- 

fear BO vr. bo 400 we on 4.i0 ke. | cilities in some of these States. How- 

The Greenville News-Piedmont .Co.,| ever, certain States have been given very 
| Greenville, S. C., construction perest appli- | few facilitis. 
cation amended to request limited time on| Faciliti - 
| 1,180 ke. with 1 kw. eee of unlimited} ft jg tharehire: mej ae nes 
|time on 610 ke. wit cw. | mitti A aan 
|! KWKC, Wilson. Duncan Broadcasting mitting this plan to the Commission, to 

Company, Kansas City, Mo., li¢ense to provide: a means whereby these under- 
cover construction permit issued June 24,| quota States can be allocated to these 
1930, to rebuild equipment. facilities which are now due them. It 
N. O, Clemensen, Payette, Idaho, construc-} ig not my purpose to withdraw facilities 
|tion permit to erect a new station to US¢ | from over quota States, but to allow f 
1,390 ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. cilities to b states, but to allow fa- 
| Applications Received (other than Broad- les to be added to under quota States 
| casting): on the same score of separation that_has 
| Dr, Eugene V. Broughton, North Bend, been used in other parts of the count: 
| Oreg., new construction permit for 1 ke. Should some interference occur as @ 
- ores. band and_1 ke. in 5,000 ke.) result of this plan, it will not be any 
vmand, 250 w. " ricti 7 ., ¢ 

National Air Transport, plane, modifica- one than that now existin where stae 
tion of license for change in frequency to|‘!0NS are operating with close mileag 
3,106-3.160 ke. 50 and 15 w. separation. Most of the regional sta 

WJK, Press Wireless, Inc., Needham,|tions are now rendering only a local 
Mass., renewal of United public Noerss for} service and if these additional facilities 
7,370, 7,835, 15,670, 15, (a Ww. : , 

National Air Transport, Inc., modification See eee et careiulg sae with the judg- 
of aircraft license for change in frequency; 4 now t is Commission wi 
lto 3,106-3,160 ke. 50 and 16 w. exercise, the communities which do not 
| WJN, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, | now have adequate facilities will be given 
|N, Y., construction permit for change in| their just portion of service and cannot 

leeation erems Little Neck, L. I, to Hicks-' further raise the claim that they do not 
ville, N. a ; 3 
| Max C. Huling, new construction permit a Pty ag rata part. > 
for 1 frequency in the following bands: |. 4°US; he Commission will have car- 
14,000-14,400, 28,000-30,000, 56,000-60,000 kc.| Tied into effect the terms of the Davis 
50 w. Special experimental service. amendment without cancelling the li- 
: 7 cense of stations in over quota States. 
As time goes on there will be mortality 
of stations by which the Commission may 
gradually reduce the facilities in over 
quota States. 
Pacific Ry. The: Commission has gone on record 
Nine Months ; as stating that additional facilities are 

1930_ 929 | due certain States and applications are 

23,346,484 73,987 | daily arriving requesting these facilities, 
3,470,025 95,404 | 1 do not believe the Commission should 
28,880,941 12,243 | try to stay on both sides of: the fence, 
425,287 | that is, saying that these facilities are 
5,859,664 | due the States and at the ‘same time 
10,670,178) by mere inconsistent rules throw ob- 
23,917,672 ; stacles in the way of applicants receiv- 

ing these facilities. Such is the case 


| 


| 


\Companies Affected Operate 


| In World’s Deepest Pro- 


| ducing Strata 





Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Nov. 1. | 
, Mutual and reciprocal insurance com- 
| panies insuring against. liability for 
| workmen’s compensation in Virginia are 
not permitted to deduct from their gross 
premiums, reported for taxation pur-| 
poses, the amounts returned or credited 
to policyholders as dividends, the Sec- 
retary of the State Industrial Commis- | 
sion, W. F. Bursey, stated orally Oct. 30. 
“This is a rule of the Industrial Com- | 
| mission which is viewed as an adminis- 
| trative matter,” he said, “and has not 
| been subject either to formal order or 
/eourt test. The Commission considered 
| that such deductions were not contem- 
| plated under the laws under which it 
| functions.” 


Applications for Wireless” 


| to 


+S aie 

KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.,! 
Pittsburgh, Pa., request for an extension | 
|through the next license period (Oct. 31, 





| 
| 








‘Texas and 
September 
1929 
2,879,207 
446,364 
3,560,715 
648,825 
600,742 
1,044,867 
2,515,248 
1,045,467 
187,297 
4,345 
853,825 
691,719 
1,954.12 
70.6 


”» 
330,535 
990,508 7 

457,007 
510,090 
898,515 


1 
14 
,0 
34,4 
72~—sé#MB*=" 
4,798,543 
9,184,038 
20,200,832 
8,680,109 
1,559,000 
7,090 
7,114,019 
5,340,652 
1,955.62 
69.9 


4,258,77 


10,494,571 

1,758,297 | when the Commission states that an ap- 

13,351 plicant must meet the requirements of 

ay pomyanm separation as recommended by 
430.26 e engineering division and yet has n 

pen . , +1 
9, 


923,789 
144,000 

1,102 
778,637 
652,097 


69.1 [Continued on Page 12,Column 1.] 
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| Railroads _ 


Pspecific reasons for each transgression | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeReEIN, BEING 
PusBtIsHED WitHoUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Railroad Defends |Six Cities Planning | 
Bu Operations - To Build Airports 
S | 


In New York City 


} 


New Flying Fields Established | 
In Ten Cities, Commerce | 
Department Says 


Baltimore & Ohio Replies to; Six cities in pF pe vl poe 

2 >. the construction of airports, the e- | 
Pennsylvania ” Charges of partment of Commerce announced Nov. | 
Illegal Practices in Termi-|1 in a statement which follows in full 


e 4 text: 
{ 
nal Service For the week ending Oct. 50 the Aero- | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1930 


Aviation 


New Compil 


Postal Service 


ation of Various Laws 


Administered by I. C. C. Explained 
7 ——_——— * 


* 


Commissioner Aitchison Tells Association of Practitioners 
Before Commisison of Material Contained in Summary As- 
sembled Under Senate Instructions 


i nautics Branch has received information | 


| 
Charges that the Baltimore & Ohio | 
Railroad is engaged in unlawful com-: 
petitive practices in the New York Met-; 
ropolitan District by reason of its motor 
coach service between Jersey City and | 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and Brook- | 
lyn, filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road in a petition for investigation, were | 
denied by the B. & O. in its answer filed | 
to the Pennsylvania’s petition. 
Docket No. 3416.) 


tablishment of airports: 
*Denalo, Calif. .. 6.2... ceae we 
Oceanside, Calif. ...... 5s is aed 
Elizabeth City, N. C. ...00.- 
Hendersonville, N. C. ....e0+. (M) 
Martins Ferry, Ohio (C) 
Henderson, Tex. ......+++- 
Pullman, Wash. ... 

| Cities contemplating municipal air- 

(I. & S. | ports are followed by the letter M; com- 

; mercial projects by the letter C. (Name 


(M) 


The answer declared that road had not; with asterisk (*) indicate airports al-' 


operated its buses beyond advertised| ready established, for which improve- 
woutines since Dec. 1, 1929, and had’ ments are contemplated or under way.) 
: . Airports established: Montrose, Colo.; 
charged by the Pennsylvania Railroad. | sanford, Fla.; Estherville, Iowa; Car- 

Pointing to the fact that it had filed|thage, Mo.; Middletown, N. Y.; 
tariffs with the Commission, which were! Healthy and Willoughby, Ohio; Hooker, 


permitted to become effective on Oct. 21,|Okla.; Hot Springs, S. Dak.; McCamey, | 


the Baltimore & Ohio declared that such | Tex. 
tariffs named specific terminal points in| 
New York City for its motor coach serv- 
ice, as well as the routes and bounds | jj},; Fairmount, Ind.; Falmouth. Mayfield 
of the coach operations. land Williamsburg Ky.; Camden, Me.; 


that the following cities propose the es-| 


Projects indefinitely postponed: New | 
| Britain, Conn.; Carrollton, Ga.; Clinton, | 


| The compilation of the various acts 


administered by the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission, prepared by the Com- 
| mission under the direction of Commis- 
'si6ner Clyde B. Aitchison pursuant to 
|the Hawes congressional resolution of 
| 1927, was the subject of a brief dis- 
course by Commissioner Aitchison on 
| Oct. 31 during the final meeting of the 
| Association of Practitioners before the 
; Interstate Commerce Commission, held 
|at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 
| ton. 

| The Hawes resolution, adopted by the 
| Senate Jan. 28, 1927, requested the Com- 
| mission to prepare and transmit a com- 
| prehensive compilation of the various acts 
| administered by the Commission, and re- 


‘| lated provisions of law, with annotations, | 8 includes the Hours of Service Act and | 


|for publication as a Senate document. 
Mr. Aitchison confined his remarks 
;upon the resolution to an explanation 
of the annotations, which were just re- 
cently completed under his direction. His 
| Three-fourths of the text—138 pages 
more than three of the five volumes— 


Anti-trust Acts and Standard Time Act. ; statute law, and the annotation embraces 
| The Transportation of Explosives Act is | 326 pages of notes of decisions, arranged 
la part of Title 18, Criminal Code and | under about 800 different headings. The 
| Criminal Procedure. f s 
|eial Code and Judiciary, includes provi-| ance of supplements and later insertion 


| sions as to the jurisdiction of the district of additional topics without distortion of | 


; courts of the United States, removal of; the scheme. This is made posible by 
|eauses arising under the Carmack and} leaving gaps in the consecutive number- 
|Cummins amendments; and as to the is-; ing of the notes at suitable intervals, 
{suance of injunctions and temporary re-|In any supplement additional authori- 
| straining orders brought against orders / ties as to any _ point embraced in the 
|of the Commission. 
| The Railway Mail Pay Acts and Parcel | note number, and numbers can be as- 


| Post Acts are included in Title 39, The, signed where gaps in numbering now | 


subjects. This 


| Postal Service. Title 40, Railroads, chap-| appear for additional This 
numbering’ 


lter 1, covers the Safety Appliance and/ practice follows the “key 


[Inspection Acts, the Accident Reports | usually employed in digests and in law} 


Act, and Medals of Honor Act. Chapter ; encyclopedias. 

a To bring this vast mass of material 
| Adamson ‘Act; chapter 5, provisions 8 | into reasonable compass and useful order 
to Government-aided railroads; and| has been possible only by liberal inter- 
chapter 8, the Railway Labor Act. Other | pretation and condensation. The deci- 
|chapters of the title have been omitted ' sions of the Commission deal largely with 
| as inapplicable. 3 ;facts. In a large proportion of instances 
| Portions of the Shipping Act and Mer-' it has been necessary to attempt to de- 
|chant Marine Act, 1920, appear in title| Guee and to state the principle found 


hg 3 the allegations of the Penfisyl- | Plymouth, Mass.; Dowagiac, Mich.; Mil- | relates to the Interstate Commerce Act.| 46. Title 47, Telegraphs, Telephones and lor applied, because the act was applied 


vania Railroad Company’s petition are| ford and Rochester, N. H.; Millville and) Throughout the work, the text and ar-| Radiotelegraphs, gives pertinent sections ; 9» administered by the Commission with- | 
based on the alleged lick of tariff au-| Hackettstown, N. J.; Wellsville, Ohio; | rangement of the United States Code|of the Government-aided Railroad and} oyt a definite or quotable statement of | 


thority such allegations would now seem} Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 
to be satisfied,” said the B., & O. answer. | 


co hal "yikel ‘up and. dropped ot| POSE Office Issues 
its ‘passengers promiscuously in New| a 
Orders on Holiday 
Employment Forees 


York, without regard to destination | 
points and routes advertised by it. This} 
practice, it was contended, resulted in} 
considerable injury to the Pennsylvania. | 


Five Instances Cited 

Five particular instances, when it was 
claimed the B. & O. had engaged in this 
practice, were stated in the Pennsylva- 
nia’s petition. These, the Baltimore line | 
answered individually in its answer. The} 
tirst was that passengers were dis-| 
charged at the Brooklyn end of the Man- | 
hattan Bridge and at Borough Hall, | 
Brooklyn. “These,” answered the B. & 


‘Method Enforced This Year 
Described as Radical De- 


Basis of Plan 


parture; Relief of Distress, 


s: “were intermediate stops on a regu- 
Br route.” 


'are used as a basis. Title 49 of the 


| Code, Transportation, chapter 1, Inter-' 
state Commerce Act, is merely the fa-! 


miliar Interstate Commerce Act. and all 


sections and paragraphs bear the same) 
Thus, section 15a | 
(7) of the Interstate Commerce Act is, 
section 15a(7) of title 49 of the United | 


| numbers and letters. 


States Code. 

In chapter 2 of title 49, the Code 
groups the so-called “supplementary 
acts,” such as the Elkins Act, Expedit- 
ing Act, Compulsory Testimony Act, Im- 
munity of Witnesses Act, Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, and sundry provisions from 
appropriation acts and from the Panama 
Canal Act. The book devotes an even 
100 pages to these supplementary acts. 


Interstate Character 
Of Prison-made Goods 


| Telegraph Acts, and the Radio Act of! the point of law decided. The siate- 
1927, so far as the Commission’s juris:! ments, therefore, can not be literal, and 
diction is affected. js ‘are intended guides to the underlying 


The Rules of Practice before the Com-j authorities, and not themselves author- | 


mission with approved forms appear at} jty, 


the end of the compilation of statutes, 
and are annotated in like manner as the | Permanence Sought 
In Arrangement 


laws. 
Variations between the text of the! Under the head “Keguiations of the 
Commission” appear the text of the 


Code and of the original acts are shown 
{in footnotes. Similarly, the successive; various general rules and regulations 


amendments of the original act are in-| adopted by the Commission from time | 


| dicated in each case so that it is pos-, to time under the authority of the par- 

| successive stages. ior else, when such regulations are too 
The laws are annotated paragraph by} voluminous for insertion, references to 

| paragraph, under the general headings the documents. 

‘Lh: 2 9% = Sannce ° ° - 99} : : 

ts note, aa : 20a ng The text of laws and annotations, with 
notes of decisions,” and “regulations Of | the rules of practice, take up the first 

ithe Commission.” The general typo-| four volumes. : 


” 


Title 28, the Judi- | note outlines will permit periodical issu- | 


present work will appear under the same | 


| sible to trace each phrase through its | ticular provision of law under annotation, | 


Volume & contains more— 
! 


‘graphical and editorial style is that of 


‘than 100,000 references. It includes a 


YBKAKLY 
INDEX 


2699) Topay 


fonts g 


Shipping 


|Ship Construction | 


| Tonnage Building or Under 
| Contract Oct. 1 Slighily 


| Below September 


| 
' 
1 
} 
| 


On Oct. 1, 1930, American shipyards} 
were bvilding oz under contract to build | 
for private shipowners 221 steel vessels 
'of 413,122 gross tons, compared with) 
; 251 steel vessels of 478,592 gross tons, 
on Sept. 1, 1930, according to the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Department of Com- 
| merce. 

There were 26 wood. vessels of 10,129 
gross tons building or under contract 
to build for private shipowners during 
the same period compared with 27 wood 
vessels of 10-329 gros: tons on Sept. 
1, 1930. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


‘ 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 1 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22769.—Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association v. Ann Ar- 
bor Railroad. Commodity rates on lum- 
ber and certain lumber products, from 
points of origin in Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan to destinations in central freight | 
association territory. not shown to be un- | 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. | 

No. '23171.—Coltexo Corporation v. Atchi- 
json, Topeka & Santa Fe. One carload of 
;casing-head gasoline shipped from Hoover, | 
Tex., to El Paso, Tex., over an interstate | 
route, found not misrouted. Rate over} 
route of movement found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22239.—Ash Grove Lime & Portland 
Cement Company of Nebraska v. Chicago 
& North Western. Rate on cement, in car- | 
loads, from Louisville, Nebr., to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed for the fut@re. 

No. 23144.—Warren Brothers Company Vv. : 
{Illinois Central. Factor of a combination 
rate charged from Jacksonville. Fla. to 
Key West, Fla., on an interstate carload | 
shipment of excavating machinery exported | 
{to Cuba found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 


No. 21865.—South Dakota Penitentiary v. 


| Operating companies 


Effect of Barges 


Railroads Shown 


Western Lines Tell I. C. C. 
That Other Types of 
Transport Are Diverting 
Traffic From Them 


Diversion of traffic from railroads by 
buses and barges was cited by the Asso- 


ciation of Western Railroad Executives 
in a statement filed with the. Inter- 


‘state Commerce Commission protesting 


against further rate reductions. 

(A summary of the formal statement 
was published in the issue of Oct. 29. 
The sections of the statement dealing 


‘with reduction of freight traffic, freight 


rate levels, compensation to stockholders. 


|reductions in maintenance charges and 


reduction in the number of employes, 
were published in full text in the issues 
of Oct. 31 and Nov. 1.) . 

The concluding section which gives the 
position of the railroads on diversion of 


| traffic by barge lines and buses follows 


in full text: 


IX.—Diversion of traffic from the 
railroads. Motsx bus and truck competi- 
tion: 

More detailed information of the ex- 


{tent and volume of motor bus and truck 


transportation than is now available will 


| undoubtedly be developed in the investi- 


gation now in progress by the Commis- 
sion entitled Coordination of Motor 
Transportation, Docket 23400. 

The growth of this form of transpor- 
tation is indicated by the increase in 
registration of motor trucks. In the 
Western District in 1920 there were 
State registrations of 391,400 motor 
trucks; in 1928 there were 610,194 


/and in 1928 there were 1,333,848. Like- 


wise there has been an increase in motor 
bus service for ee transporta- 
tion. Data are not available separately 


‘for the Western District, but for the 


United States the following table dis- 
closes important facts. 
Growth of motor bus operation as of 
Jan. 1: 
1929 
92,400 
23,300 
719,500 
1,793,000 


1925 
53,200 
20,300 

.. 845,500 
. .870,000 


Buses operated . 


Miles of route .. 
Passengers carried“ 


q 


_ Declines in Month ‘ } 
| se And Bus Lineson 


or 


| The instructions which postmasters | 

The second instance besa the trans-! will follow in selecting temporary em-' 
poriation of 102 passengers from Jersey | ployes for the Christmas period have 
ie pret es s $ ] 
City to E. 71st St., Manhattan. This | een sent out by the First’ Assistant | 


movement,” said the B. & O., “was made | z ‘ 
during the first 10 months of the motor| Postmaster General, Arch Coieman, ac- 


coach operation,” and not since Dec. 1,| cording to information just made public 
1929. by the Post Office Department. 


Chapter 2-A of title 49 relates to the | the United States Code Annotated. 
divesting of their interstate character| _ Preceding the annotation of the Inter- 
shipments of prison-made goods on ar- state Commerce Act, a preliminary his- | 
rival in a State. Chapter 3, “Termina-' torical note traces the devolution of that | verting references to the early unofficial 
tion of Federal Control,” embraces titles | @¢ct from its beginning, decisions are | «Interstate Commerce Reports” into the 
1. 2 and 5 of the Transportation Act, | noted which treat of matters applicable | ofcial edition volumes and pages, and 
1920. Title 3 of that act related to the | to the act as a whole, or which involve vice versa; a table of cases cited with 
United States Railroad Labor Board, and|the constitutional basis for regulation | »eferences to the notes where cited; and 

The third case was the transportation! _Since the method of selecting such em-'has been repealed, and the title 4 was | Senerally. a general index. The inclusion’ of a 
of a baseball team from Newark to'| ployes -this year is a radical departure | made up of amendments to the act to! Various References table of cases cited is unusual in an an- 
Baltimore. “This team,” according to | from the previous methods used for this | regulate commerce, which thereby was | 4 1 Citati Gi notation of statutes, although essentiv! 
the B. & O.’s answer, “was transported | selection, cum eanes oo aap to | saepemnarpnenet oor the saeene Saat a om tons aa |= senate os sentboete. It is believes (served by 
by the Baltimore & Ohio only from the| the matter more than ordinary consider- | merce Act, e code compilers regarded! Throughout cross references are given! that its inclusion will prove of much| o ’ }- : 
hotel to the station at Elizabeth, the|ation, according to the instructions, | the provisions of the Transportation Act | freely, Teams statute to statute, en convenience. It will permit users of ihe | Ind. ta Rentgoter, Cie, gee See | ere ae xno. On 
hotel being within the zone of operation which follow in full text: ,a8 to the adjustment of compensation, | notes of decisions to related notes and|work who know of a single precedent t0| Mich, found not unreasonable or in viola. | @ ‘subsidiary of the same rail carrier 
at Newark.” | The employment of temporary Christ- | guaranties, and loans to carriers during | statutes, and from and to index headings. | locate the note in point where that case|tion of section 4 of the Interstate Com-! ~n..c4; 


|history of the Commission’s decisions 
|which have been reviewed by the Fed- 
eral courts; parallel citations for con- 


| Chicago & North Western. Rates on binder | 
| twine, in carloads, from Sioux Falls. S. 

Dak., to Bismarck, Benedict, Ryder, Dun- 
jseith, and Lorain, N. Dak., found not un- 
|reasonable, but shipments to Bismarck 
|found misrouted. Reparation awarded and 
|waiver of collection of undercharges au- 
| thorized. As rates for the future have heen 


* 000 omitted. 
Source: National Motor Bus Division, 
| American Automobile Association. 

The nature of this competition so far 
|as it affects western district railroads is 
‘disclosed by the fact that as to one im- 

ad tn. th eli 1 | portant western carrier operating ap- 

-ser , y fi Ei - AS . . * 
 cosiehen = Gndine ada for the fq, | Proximately 10,000 miles of line through- 
iiaee /out large sections of the west; 35 rn 

to : ‘ | petitive motor bus companies opera 

No. 22963.—Liberty Cooperage & Lumber | ro . . ; 

Company v. Southern Railway. Rates on, 0Ver 11,205 miles in =o rE 
|lumber, in carloads, from Huntingburg, the carrier an regularly 


9 


* 


“The Pennsylvania Hotel has been a 
designated stop on a regular route from 
the inception of the motor coach serv- 
ice,” said the B. & O., in answer to the 
charge that 40 persons were transported 
from Washington, D. C., to the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel in New York City. 

In connection with the charge that the 

. & O. transported, via rail and coach, 

2 persons from Baltimore, Md., to Mont- 
clair, N. J., the B. & O. declared “the 


|mas help this year offers an opportunity 
| for the Post Office Department to aid in 
relieving distress due to. unemployment 
jin our larger cities, and posimasters will 
be governed by the following instructions 


relative to selecting temporary employes | 


| for the Christmas period: 

| Any instructions heretofore given, 
‘from whatever source, that are in con- 
| flict therewith shall be disregarded. How- 
/ ever, those 


|the transition from Federal to private’ For the Supreme Court decisions parallel 
|control, as temporary in character, and! citations are given to the principal un- 
| omitted such sections from the code. | official reports, as well as to the deci- 

Chapter 4, Bills of Lading, is included; sions in the lower courts. Generally, 
jonly in part, as much of the Bills of! the court history is given for all cases 
Lading Act has no special relation to' cited, whether decisions of the commis- 
the relations of carrier and shipper. The| sion or of the courts. More than 16,700 


jand other authorities, if any, are col-' 


jlected. It will also serve as a convenient 
index to the cases reported by the Com- 
mission and the courts. For uniformity 
the titles of the cases have been reduced 


| to a common standard of style, abbrevi- | 


; ated according to accepted current usage. 


persons whose names appear | 


sections included are those relating to! 


delivery by the carrier; lost, stolen, or 
| destroyed bills; and loading by the car- 
jrier or shipper, and weight and count 
provisions. These sections have been in- 


facts with respect to this movement are} on the civil service eligible register, who | corporated in the notes. of decisions un- 


that the Baltimore & Ohio was paid for 
and furnished service to Newark only. 


The movement beyond was paid for by | 
the team to the bus company perform-, 


ing the service.” 


Coaches Separately Operated 


The contention was made by B. & O. 
witnesses at hearings relative to the 
Pennsylvania-Baltimore & Ohio motor 
coach controversy that its coaches were 
operated by a separate company. 

The question dates back to the filing 
of tariffs which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, seeking authority to transfer from 
its Manhattan Terminal to points 
throughout New York City, free of 


charge, passengers traveling together | ployment in the handling of the United} 


in groups of 25 or more. The tariffs 


also contemplated the free transfer of | 
passengers between the Pennsylvania’s | 


station at Newark and points in the City | 
of Newark, N. J. 

The service was to be effected by means 
of buses, taxicabs, or other motor vehi- 
cles, and was admittedly designed only 
for the purpose of meeting the competi- 
tion, which the Pennsylvania charged, 
resulted from the rapidly expanding B. 
& O. motor coach activities at both New 
York and Newark. The B. & O. Newark 
service extends between the B. & O. rail 
station at Elizabeth, to points in Newark. 

The New York Central, Erie, and sev-| 
eral other roads serving New York, ob- 
jected to the Pennsylvania’s tariffs, on 
the ground that such a service would be 
discriminatory, and would cause the other 
carriers serving New York to inaugurate 
similar services in order to meet the 
resultant increased competition. Such 
oan would result in a serious 


drain on railroad revenues, it was held. | 





Specific Inquiry Denied | 

The Pennsylvania agreed with these! 
roads, but pointed out that if it could 
not operate such a service, the B. & O. 
should not be allowed to do so either. 
The Commission was asked curb the 
B. & O.’s activities. The Commission 
published a decision in the case denying 
the Pennsylvania’s tariffs on the grounds | 
of discrimination, but refused to enter 
into an inquiry of the B. & O.’s motor 
coach service, as requested by the Penn- 
sylvania. 

Shortly thereafter, however, the Com-; 
mission issued an order institutin 
general investigation into the coordina- 
tion of motor buses and trucks with, or 
in competition with the railroads. This 
inquiry was intended to include the 
Pennsylvania-B. & O. dispute. However, 
the Pennsyivania held that such an in- 
vestigation was too large in scope and 
would take a considerable length . of 
time—probably years, and in the mean- 
time the B. & O, would continue to pick 
up and drop off its passengers any place 
it chose in New York. An immediate 
investigation into the situation in New 
York was sought. 

Shortly thereafter, however, the B. & 
O. filed a sixth section application with 
the Commission seeking permission to 
make effective on less than statutory 
notice, tariffs specifically defining its 
coach routes and terminal points in the 
Metropolitan area, thereby eliminating 
one of the primary points of the Penn- 


Fyervice was without tariff authority. 


ye petition—that the B. & O. 


{meet the requirements as to unemploy- 
,ment.and fitness, may be selected. 


Competent men with families to sup- 
;port, and who are unemployed, should 
|be selected to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 

{ Postmasters should work closely with 
| Federal relief agencies and local relief 
|organizations in 
help, always stressing the necessity of 
excluding those incapacitated for the 
‘arduous work incidental to the han- 
| dling of Christmas mail. 

|. More than the usual inquiry should 
| be made to verify statements submitted 
|by applicants as to their need of em- 
| ployment, and as to their fitness for em- 


| States mails. 
Overtime Work 


sglecting temporary | ;., the order of their titles and sections | 


‘der Sec. 1(6) of the Interstate Commerce 
‘Act, where they fit into the logical 
{scheme of outline of the annotation. 

; Chapter 5, Inland Waterways Trans- 
;portation, covers the New York State 
| Barge Canal resolution and the Denison 
|Inland Waterways Corporation Act. 

| Following Title 49, the book takes up 
| other pertinent acts and portions of acts 


as found in the Code, commencing with 
{Title 1. Only the more important acts 
will be here noted. 

; The Federal Possession and Control 
| Act appears as a section in title 10, 
|Army. The Commission includes also 
|the Federal Control and Reimbusement 
| for Equipments Acts, which were omitted 


character. 
The important title 15, Commerce and 
Trade, includes the Sherman and Clayton 


cases have been cited. The field covered 
embraces the Supreme Court of the 
United States reports, Federal Reporter, 


The comprehensive general index brings 
under one alphabetical arrangement about 
| 31,000 references to the included statutes, 


s : } ae operating 700 miles of lines, the entire 
merce Act. Complaint dismissed. \line is paralleled with competing motor 
No. 21864.—Battle Creek Food Company v.| hus and truck service. 
| Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis | . 2 . . 
Railway. Carload rate on shelled peanuts|, An increasing variety of freight is be- 
‘from Albany, Ga., to Battle Creek, Mich.,,ing diverted to the highways. Trucking 
‘found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre-|of cotton in the Southwest has shown 
for® the future and reparation | a large increase. Short haul livestock 
awarded. | traffic is handled by trucks in increasing 
No. 22902.—Wheeler Lumber Bridge &\| volume as evidenced by the fact that in 


Supply Company vy. Alabama Great South- 1929 at Omaha, Nebr., 43.4 per cent of 
ern. Claim for reparation due to alleged | “ ’ 


scribed 


from the code as being temporary in| 


Court of Claims reports, and the reports 
‘of decisions and annual reports of the 
| Commission. 


|material, and yielded some 
points, reduced by condensation and com- 
| bination to the 100,000, approximately, 
citation points which form the material 
|¢or the notes of decisions. 

The undertaking is an annotation of 
' the selected laws and not a digest of the 
| opinions of the courts and of the Com- 
mission. 
fact, or which involved only discretion, 
or which were of a route character are 
omitted, or else have been included only 
as illustrative. The points are aggre- 
| gated and grouped under-the basic para- 
| graphs of law, and then according to a 
; note outline built up categorically. The 
| general treatment is encyclonedic. How 
comprehensive the annotation is may be 
; judged from the fact that section 1 (5) 
which requires all rates to be just and 
reasonable, contains but 136 words of 


More than 800 volumes of | 
| reports were searched, page by page, for | 
200,000 | 


Decisions upon mere issues of | 


notes of decisions, regulations, and rules 
‘of practice. The grouping is under some 
1,300 alphabetical main headings. 
eral use of black-letter subheads con- 
serves space and aids the eye. The ar- 
rangement distinguishes references to 
| points of law and the notes, regulations, 
and rules. The work represents 40 
months’ labor by Commissioner Aitchi- 
}son and a staff which from time to time 
j has varied in number from two or three 
;}to as many as 15. The general mechan- 
ical effect is convenient and pleasing to 
the eye, 
‘ical aids which experience has developed 
in like works have been employed to 
jfacilitate and to extend the utility of 
| the book. The time consumed in getting 


such a work through the Printing Office | 
‘necessarily makes it behind the times | 


when finally issued, but it is expected 
that by suitable supplements hereafter, 


now in progress, the work can be kepi' 


closely to date as a matter of continuing 
routine. 


Lib- | 


All the typographical mechan- | 


No regular clerk, carrier or laborer 
shall be permitted to work overtime ex-. 
ceeding two hours a day, excepting such | 
trained distributors as are needed to in- 
Sure a speedy and uninterrupted flow of | 
the mail. 


' 
Classified substitutes shall not be em- 
ployed more than 12 hours a day, and 
temporary employes shall not be em- 
ployed more than 10 hours a day. aT) No TRhAnG = Reeexe dncome of) the 
Classified and temporary employes’ prescott & North Western Railroad Com- 
should be informed that 12 hours and pany: Nov. 3, Washington, D. C., before 
10 hours, respectively, is the maximum! Examiner Walton. 
number of hours that they will be em-| No. 22913.—South River Lumber Company 
ployed on either clerical or carrier work,,v- Norfolk & Western Railway: Nov. 5,| 
or both. | Washington, D. C., before Division 5. 


. : ° : *, D. No, 23398.—Medusa Portland Ce- 
It is recognized that these instructions | ae na aes Saneeiiaats Railroad Com- 


constitute a radical departure from pre- pany: Nov. 
vious orders: and will call for a very} 1 
intensive study relative to personnel 
assignments. 
structed so as to give the matter more) 
than ordinary consideration. | 


Interstate 


The calendar of cases to be heard be-| 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during November has been an- 
{nounced as follows: 


Examiner Cassidy. | 
| FF. S. Appl. Nos. 13638 and 13639.—South- | 
Supervisors should be in-jern Pacific Transcontinental Cases:  As-| 
{signed Nov. 5, Washingtoh, D. C., before| 
the Commission, is postponed to a date to 
be hereafter fixed. 

No, 22940.—Sayles Finishing Plants 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad: Nov. 
Washington, D. C., before Division 5. | 


Southern Pacific Protests 
F. D. No. 16308.—In the Matter of Intra- | 


Action Taken by Santa Fe, Rates on Bituminous Coal Within the | 
Charges that the Atchison, Topeka & | State of Indiana: Noy. 6, Indianapolis, be- | 
Santa Fe System is diverting traffic from-| ae) Reems siuticthinn of Sti) 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Los An-| Mexico & ‘Arizona Railroad and Southern | 
geles in an unlawful manner, have been) Pacific for authority to abandon a line of | 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com-, railroad in Santa Cruz County, Ariz.:  As-| 
mission in a complaint filed by the South-| signed Nov. 6, at Washington, D. C. Post- 
ern Pacific Company and its wholly-|Pponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
owned subsidiary, the Los Angeles and | D. No, 22790.—Chamber of Commerce | 


A ple F of ;}of Casper, Wyo., v. Atchison, Topeka &| 
Salt Lake Railroad. (Docket No. 23946.) | santa Fe:' Nov. 6, Washington, D, C., be- | 


The complaint alleged that the Santa fore Division 5. 
Fe, without authority from the Commis-|, F. D. No, 22854.—Grovier Starr Produce | 
sion, acquired full control of the Los;Company v. Arkansas Valley Interurban | 
Angeles Junction Railway, a terminal | == SS 
switching road, which formerly operated 
independently and accorded similar serv- 
ices to all reads connecting with its 
tracks. 

Since such acquisition, it was pointed, 
out, the Santa Fe has monopolized traffic 
from or to points on the Junction Rail-| Fyeight revenue 
way, diverting considerable tonnage from | passenger revenue 
the lines of competing roads, which under | Po¢3) oper, rev 
former conditions would have secured! Maintenance of way 


such tonnage. s | Maintenance of equipment. , 
The Commission was urged to make} Transportation expenses... 

an investigation into the situation andj Total expenses incl. other... 

issue an order compelling the Junction | Net from railroad... . 

road to reinstate its former “non pref-| Taxes 

erential” treatment to all roads connect-} Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 

ing with its lines in Los Angeles, with| Net after taxes, etc....... 

joint use of terminal facilities upon rea-| Net after rents........... 

sonable terms to be mutually agreed| Aver. miles operated....... 

upon by all the parties. Operating ratio ...... 


v.! 


vo 


1930 
3,883,354 
486,212 
4,251,327 
817,650 
1,026,913 
1,646,638 
3,835,212 
416,115 
400,000 
808 
15,307 
170,855 
5,159.59 

90.2 


web eeeee 


5, Washington, D. C., before | 


onthly Statements of 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
September 


Commerce Commission Calendar 


Railway: Nov. 6, Washington, 
fore Division 5, 

F. D. No. 23155.—Certain-teed Products 
Corporation v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road: Nov. 6, Washington, D. C., before 
Division 5. 

F. D. No, 23184.—Edgerton Manufacturing 
Company v. The Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway: Nov. 7, Washington, D. C., 
before Division 5. 

F. D. No. 21430 and 14865.—Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company v. Akron, Canton &  y, 
Youngstown Railway. Hinde & Dauch Pa- 
per Company v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- ; 
cago & St. Louis Railway: Nov. 7, Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Division 5. 

F. D. No. 21462.—Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway: Nov. 7, Washington, 
D. C., before Division 5. 

F. D. No. 23808.-—Hercules Cement Cor- 
poration v. Reading Company: Nov. 7, | 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Peck. 

F. D. No, 23362.—United States Cast Iron, | Corporation vy, Chicago, Indianapolis & Lou- 
Pipe & Foundry Company and/or United | isville Railway: Nov. 13, Washington, D. 
States Pipe and Foundry Company v. The. C., before Division 5, 

Alabama Great Southern Railway: Nov. 10, F. D. No. 22717 and Sub. No. 1.—John 
Chicago, before Examiner Disque. W. Moore Construction Company vy. Chi- 

F. D. No. 28716.—Armour and Company | cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; Roy 
of Delaware v. The Baltimore & Ohio: Nov. | 
10, Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Williams. 

F, D. No, 13535.—Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases: Nov. 11, Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Examiner Fuller. | way: 

No, 23645,—Abel Davis and Eugene Hol- ; Disque. 
land, Receiver in Equity for the Universal! F. D. No. 
Gypsum & Lime Company v. 


D. C., be- | Railway Company and No. 21564, Sub. No. 1, 
Washburn & Condon vy. The Galveston Har- 
risburg & San Antonio Railway: Nov. 12, 
Washington, D. C., before Division 5. 

No. 23823.—Gypsum Association v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe: Nov. 12, Chicago, 
before Examiner Disque. 

F. D. No, 22080.—Asociated Oil Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Nov. 
12, Washington. D. C., before Pivision 5. 

F. D. No, 22378.—Romeo Stores Company 
Union Pacific: Nov, 12, Washington, D. 
C., before Division 5. 

F. D. No. 3778.—Excess Income of Jones- 
| boro, Lake City & Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany: Nov. 18, Washington, D. C., before 
Division 1. 

F. D. No. 23005.—Robert Morton Organ 
| road: Nov. 
Division 5. 

F. D. No. 23125.—Bedford Carthage Stone 


12, Washington, D. C., before 


way: Nov. 18, Washington, D. before 


Division 5. 


C., 


iv. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 


Nov. 13, Chicago, before Examiner 


22890.—Henning Grain Com- 


Chicago, before Examiner Disque. {sion 5. 


No. 21564.—Shaw Brothers v. The Apache’ F. D. Nos. 7025 and 7864.—Western Pa- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Southern Ry. 

Nine Months 

1930 1929 
69,861,756 80,752,307 | 
13,444,862 16,803,304 
90,752,819 107,717,677 
13,651,927 16,285,627 
17,380,814 19,366,146 | 
31,758,762 54.058, 708 | 
68,822,100 76,885,503 
21,980,719 30,832,174 | 
6,629,748 7,227,293 

9,729 15,859 
15,291,242 238,589,022 
14,034,293 22,891,063 
6,731.02 6,730.64 

75.8 71.4 


Nine Months 
1930 1929 
84,585,348 41,461,776 » 
8,821,650 9,910,936 ,353,329 1,893,431 
47,941,647 56,542,503 767,940 12,091,974 
7,466,822 7,787,386 860,374 1,857,613 
° 
9 


September 
1930 1929 
92,983 9,227,037 


1929 

3,521,084 
647,683 
4,652,384 
778,241 
1,089,789 
1,790,916 
4,024,969 
627,415 
450,000 
2,268 
175,147 
434,291 
5,152.75 

86.5 


1, 
1, 


9,394,179 10,422,278 635,182 2,132,128 
17,118,770 18,745,521} 3,277,156 3,757,678 
37,605,262 40,496,021 ,905,359 8,435,713 
10,386,385 16,046,482} 2,862,581 3,656,261 

4,225,000 4,850,000 659,447 886,855 

17,906 18,201 | 1,719 ‘ 
6,098,479 11,178,281] 2,201,415 
5,714,395 11,086,675} 2,061,066 

5,155.96 5,151.15 6,731.02 
78.4 71.6 70.7 


1, 


69.8 


Company v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- ' 


Irick v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | 


F. D. No, 23768.—The Pure Oil Company | 


i Fort Dodge, | pany v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway: | 
| Des Moines & Southern Railroad: Nov. 12,| Nov. 14, Washington, D. C., before Divi- 


Railroad Revenues and Expenses — 


1,944.40 


|misrouting of three carloads of pine piling, | 
from Yarbo, Ala., to Lovedale, Okla., found | 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. | 

No. 21716.—Kistler Leather Company Vv. | 
‘Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates on imported | 
dry quebracho tanning extract, in carloads, | 
from New York Harbor points and Phila- | 
delphia, Pa., to Lock Haven, Pa., found not | 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com-' 
plaint dismissed. | 

No. 19368.—A. S. Nowlin & Company v. 
Norfolk & Western. 1. Upon further hear- 
ing, finding in former report, 155 I. C. C. 
457, that a carload of coal from Gary, W. 
Va., to Rivermont. Va., had been _recon- 
signed twice en route. affirmed. 2. Finding | 
that combination of rates to and from the | 
second reconsigning point plus two recon- 
signment charges were applicable, affirmed. ! 
|Finding as to applicable combination mod- 
ified. 3%. Finding as to reasonablesness of | 
applicable charges affirmed. Defendant au- 
thorized to waive collection of second re- 
consignment charge. Complaint dismissed. | 

No. Marinette-Green Bay Manu-; 
facturing Company v. Duluth, South Shore | 
|& Atlantic Railway. Rates on excelsior | 
bolts, in carloads, from certain points in| 
Michigan to Marinette, Wis.. found not un- | 
reasonable in the past, but unreasonable | 
for the future. Reasonable rates pre- 
| scribed. 
eee 
cific Railroad Company Proposed Acquisi- 
tion: Nov. 14, Washington, D. C., before 
Division 4. 

FP. D. No. 22846.—Paduecah Hosiery Mills 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad: Nov. 14, Wash-, 
ington. D. C. before Division 5 

No. 23089.—Michigan Canners Association , 
vy. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Nov. 14, 
Washington, D. C., before Division 5, 

No, 22920.—J. W. Miller Company v. Chi- | 
cago. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific: Nov. 
11, Washington, D. C., before Division 5. 

F. D. No. 23462.—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd | 
;Company v. Great Northern Railway: Nov. ! 
14, Chicago, before Examiner Disque. | 

No. 23115.—Egyptian Tie and Timber | 
Company v. Missouri-Ilinois Railroad: Nov. 
15, Washington, D. C., before Division 5. 
No. 22197.—T. H. Halliburton & Company | 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad: Nov. 
, Washington, D. C., before Division 5. 
No, 22340.—United States Potters’ Assn. | 
v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway: | 
Noy. 15, Washington, D. C., before Divi- 
sion 5. : 

F. D. No. 7883.—Southern Pacific Com- 
pany Proposed Extension: Nov. 15, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Division 4. 

’, D. No. 23802.—-Phoenix Manufacturing 
Company v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: | 
Nov. 17, Chicago, before Examiner Disque. 

F. S. Appl. No. 14080.—Asks for author- 
ity to establish and maintain rates on’ 
sugar, beet or cane, in bags (also other | 
packages), in straight or mixed carloads, 
jfrom San Francisco and Crockett, Calif., to | 
points in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana | 
}and Wisconsin, without observing the long- | 
, and-short-haul provision: Noy. 18. Chicago, 
‘before Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque. 
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Cental of Georgia Ry. 
September Nine Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
438,574 1,769,774 12,509,800 
178,866 250,448 2,210,466 
758,897 2,204,772 16,331,979 
124,693 365,793 1,823,217 
241,109 577,519 2,848,587 
659,919 760,738 6,628,096 
181,759 1,664,522 12,658,090 
577,138 640,250 38,673,889 
118,686 143,068 1,060,127 

883 690 7,311 
457,569 396,492 2,606,451 
459,563 426,379 2,664,110 
1,944.58 1,944.40 

75.5 77.6 


2,676,480 
18,888,502 
2,658,659 
5,295,339 
6,993,006 
14,486,781 
4,401,721 


6,711 
3,215,258 
3,296,335 

1,944.58 


67.2 76.7 


14,344,578 j 


the hogs reached that market in trucks, 
at St. Joseph, Mo., 52.6 per cent and at 
Sioux City, Iowa, 64.5:per cent. By the 
use of an automobile truck and trailer, 
there is a large movement of new auto- 
mobiles from Detroit, Mich., and South 
Bend, Ind., to destinations on the Mis- 
souri River. The radius of operation 
of motor trucks is being continuously 
extended and trucks of increased ton- 
nage capacity are supplanting the 
smaller type. 

The fact that the trucks are not 
merely absorbing a part or all of the 
normal increase in _ less-than-carload 
traffic, but instead are making inroads 
into the volume of tonnage heretofore 
carried by railroad, is disclosed by the 
following table A . Tons less-than-car- 
load freight carried, western district: 


1916 cccvececs BO 116, ROO 
1087. 26,523,906 
ee 25,569,512 
1919 25,831,244 
25,934,326 
18,908,594 
19,244,769 
19,825,973 
18,929,748 
18,870,830 
18,717,991 
-- 18,047,077 

- 17,431,187 

17,298,619 

The average of less than carload 
ireight earried for the five years 1916- 
1920 was 25,994,964 tons. In the year 
1929, there was a reduction of 8,696,345 
tons below this average. The revenue 
effect of this loss of tonnage may be ob- 
tained by multiplying this figure by 
311,80 per ton, this being the amount re- 
ceived per ton of less than carload freight 
by western district carriers in 1929, e 
total loss of revenue in the year 1929 
disclosed by this computation is $102,- 
616,871. 

Waterway transportation: The annual 
reports of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration show tonnage transported on 
the lower and upper Mississippi-divisions 
as follows: 

Year 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


se eee eeeee 
seeeee 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 .. 


1926 ... 


eeseseesee 
eee eeeeeeeece 
eee eer eweseeree 
seeeeereseee 
eeeeer teases 


Tons 
23,378 
104,769 
160,702 
443,267 
599,669 
710,431 
849,503 
910,755 
cocccee 1,046,627 

ooo 1,251,518 
1,655,208 
1,398,826 
_ In addition there has been a growth of 
independent operators of fleets on the 
inland waterways whose tonnage figures 
are not available. 

Growth in waterborne traffic through 
the Panama Canal with an increasing 
loss of tonnage to the rail carriers is 
shown in the following table. Cargo 
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Diplomacy exercised with dependable 
service and results in its entirety. 
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| Business Reviv al Changes in the State bank member- For Sa 65 Bank Investment Imports Into China Show Falling Off for Eight 


iship of the Federal Re System dur- . 
ing the week ended Oct. 31 were * Months’ Period, Says Department of Com- 


Foreign Trade “ 


Bank Supervision Fiscal Operations 


| in Federal 
| Reserve System 


* 


‘ing the week ended Oct. 31 were an-| New York Market Quotations 


Investment Chief Asserts 

' Cash and Secondary Re- 
serve Position Is Adequate 
For Any Emergency 


— 


State of California: 


nounced by the Federal Reserve Board | 
Nov. 1 as follows: 

Admitted to membership: First State! 
; Bank, Newcastle, Wyo, capital, $25,000. ; 
| Permission granted to exercise trust) 
| powers: Central Valley National Bank, Cen- | 
|tral Valley, N. Y. (full powers); Farmers | 
& Machanics National Bank, Frederick, | 
Md. (supplemental); Andalusia National, 


_ The State of New York: New York, Nov. 1 

Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quotas 
tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue ‘official lists of specifie securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


the high-low column. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either. by 


merce in Survey of World 
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been handicapped by the unsettled credit |for the purpose of holding rice with a 
situation. view to stabilizing prices. The present 


Hawaii 





low price of rice, together with inactivity 

Hawaii.—Weather during the last 30! in the raw silk industry, has caused a 
days has been generally favorable to | further reduction in the price of artificial 
growing crops. Rainfall was heavy un-, fertilizers. Foreign trade so far this year 


til the close of September and has been| 8 ee a per Fa last ‘oe ps ak 

ers | favorable trade balance is lower than a 
i followed since the beginning of October | this time a year ago. Depression in stock 
|by sunny days and cool nights. Vege-|and bond prices bee eee —_ 
j tati 5 indicates that the| yields. Estimates for the -32 budge 
ee ee ee ee eee |indicate a decline of 150,000,000 yen in 


statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


States Sales 

in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
abdg 10-6-30 
abdg 9-10-30 
10-31-30 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


Sacramento, Nov. 1. the State of New York. 


| Bank, Andalusia, Ala. (supplemental). 
The banks of Californi1 are “now 


in'are “now | Affect of Bus Lines | 
ee er saehe te the eats oi a tom | : : 
porary period of On Railways Shown 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
abcdf 10-15-30 


++ abedf 10-18-30 
abd 10-6-30 


‘porary period of slackened industria: and 
commercial growth,” according to the 
monthly <eport of the Director of Invest- 
ment, Will C. Wood, to the Governor’s 
Council. There is an “agreeable ccn- 


Last | 
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94% 
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104% 
102% 
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Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s ’36 





‘Group of Western Lines De-) 


trast,” he reported, in the present con- 
clares Barges Also Are Di- 


dition of the banks and that which ob- 


Ala Power ist ref 44s ’67 

Ala Pow ist & ref is '68..... 
Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3\4s °56... 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s “42.. 
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104% 104% 
10-6-30 
10 31-30 


104% 
101% 
102% 


next harvest, which begins in November, 
will be of record proportions. ‘The final 
estimate for the 1930 sugar crop to Oct. 


revenue. 
Netherlands East Indies 


‘tained in past periods of economic de- | 
pression. } 

Formerly, he states, “the question of 
liquidation without loss in slow moving | 
credit lines has been the chief concern 
of the banks,” while now they have 
more than ample funds for any emer- 
gency.” At no time during his term 
of office, Mr. Wood declared, has the | 
cash and secondary reserve position of | 
the banks been more adequate. 

Decline in Savings 


. abedefg . . H +" & r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF 
e iv RR & Bri Ist gu 4s ’36 
isa | Derbi Val Ry Ist(asmd)419s '47 
10172 | Det Ed Ist & coll 5s ’53........ 
1053, Det Ed ist & r 5s A “40 d Jul 1 
100 * | Det Ed lst & r 6s B ‘40 d Jul 1 
101! | Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49 .... 
108%, | Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.... 
1061, | Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 
107 4 | Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%s ’61 
1037 Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s ’3 
. 2°38 
97% 


111-30 
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11-1-30 
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96 | 31, is placed at 925,000 short tons, set-| Netherland East Indies.—A _definite 
96% | ting an all time record. This increase | undercurrent of optimism is evident in 
ink ‘has resulted entirely from favorable| business figures and some Improvemen 
1031, | Weather and to scientific progress. as the|in trade in pringipal import lines is ex 
1071, |Cane area has not been increased. There | pected before the end of the year. Re- 
1061, | is considerable money in circulation at) cent dealer failures have resulted in a 
106% | present due to heavy distribution of can-| cautious policy on the part of importers 
106% |nery wages but this is reported as a| who are curtailing sales to dealers. The 
101% temporary condition. Savings deposits| textile market is weaker and Japanese 
102% have increased slightly but commercial| goods are selling below replacement 
Leo tey deposits are lower reflecting a contrac-| costs. Automotive sales are holding up 
‘8 | tion in retail business. The business out- | with retail prices broken in order to 


Alleg & W Ry Ist gu 4s ’98... 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 

| me Co of Amer + ye 5s 62 SF 

| mer Smelt & Re Ist 5s "Ti. 

| (long tons) passing through the Pan- = & 2 + on SF.... 
| . , An E ev 4s '36..... 

—— 4.888.000 | Amer T & T ev 412s 83 (exp’d) 
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Natural Gas: Until recently, pipe lines 
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“In view of the surrounding business 
conditions,” Mr. Wood reported, sum- 
marizing the progress of State banks 
during the past two fiscal years, “the 
State banks have made a very creditable 
showing. All banks in this State (State 
and national) reported an aggregate de- 
cline of $38,000,000 in savings deposits 
on June 30, 1930, as compared to June 
29, 1929. Our summaries reveal that the 
State system actually recorded a slight 
gain in savings deposits during this in- 
terval. While a decline of only $8,604,- 
000 in commercial deposits was recorded 
in the annual comparison, based on the 
State system, the total 
banks was $46,000,000. The volume of 
commercial loans in all banks shows a 
decline of $31,000,000, $26,000,000 of 
which was in the State system. Total 
real estate loans show a decline of $31,- 
000,000, $18,690,000 of which was in the 
State system.” 

The section of Mr. Wood's report on 
structural changes in the State banking 
system during the past two fiscal years 
follows in full text: 

On June 30, 1928, there were 274 
banks with 349 branch offices under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of 
Banks. During the fiscal year 1929 six 
new banks and 15 “de novo” or new 
branch offices were authorized and sub- 
sequently established. The number of 
banks was reduced by four consolida- 
tions and 26 purchases within the State 
system (these head offices becoming 
branches), one voluntary retirement, one 
forced suspension and four conversions 
to the national system. Along with 
these latter four conversions, the State 
system lost 54 branches. 

New Banks Established 


However, 69 branches were acquired as 
the result of the previously noted pur- 
chases within the system and the ac- 
quisition of 16 national banks and 35 
national branch offices. Five branch of- 
fices were voluntarily closed during the 
year, leaving the State system with 244 
head offices and unit banks and 374 
branch offices, on June 29, 1929. 

During the fiscal year 1930 3 new 
banks and 10 “de novo” branch offices 
were licensed. In addition 16 branch 
offices were acquired as a result of the 
purchase of 8 national banks and 8 
branches by a bank within the State sys- 
tem. The number of banks and branches 
was reduced by the acquisition by the 
national system of 3 head offices and 
11 branches and 8 branches that were 
voluntarily closed. In addition to these 
changes, 10 State banks were sold to a 
State bank and subsequently became 
branches. After allowing for several 
branch consolidations and the suspension 
of two State banks during the year, the 
number of banks and branches reporting 
in the State system on June 30, 1930, be- 
comes 232 head offices and unit banks and 
386 branch offices. 


From the above it will be seen that as 
a result of structural changes during the 
last two years, the. number of State 
banks was reduced by. 42, while.the num- 
ber of branghes was. increased by 37, 
making a net decline of 5 in the num- 
ber of banking units under the supervi- 
sion of the Superintendent of Banks. 


Added Facilities in Radio, 
Requested for 25 States 


[Continued from Page 8.) 
heretofore followed such recommended 
separation in granting other applica- 
tions. 

I am not advocating the authorization 
of new stations but there are some large 
cities in one or more under quota States 


which slo not have adequate facilities. | 


In most of these cities stations of low 
power are now qiconaed and it is the 
purpose of this plan to allow these sta- 
tions to increase their facilities to the 
extent that better service can be rendered 
the listeners. 


zr instance, the people of Pennsy]l- | 


vahia are just as much entitled to have 
500 or 1,000 watt stations serve them 
as the people of California. Yet in 
Pennsylvania there are numerous com- 
munities of large proportion, trying to 
get service from 100 watt stations. 

It is not my purpase to let down the 
gates and alow all comers to 
but if a 500-mile .separation is suffi- 
cient between 100-watt. stations which 
have been operating since Nov. 11, 1928, 
and are still allowed so to operate, I 
fail to see why the same standard should 


not be applied to an application now | 


coming from a State which is under 
quota and which this Commission says 
is entitled to more facilities. 

Mation by Commissioner Robinson: 

Whereas, the act of Congress approved 
Mar, 28, 1928, provides that the people of 
all the zones established by section 2 of 
the Radio Act of 1927 are entitled to equal- 
ity of radio broadeasting service both of 
transmission and reception, and in order io 
provide said equality the licensing author- 
ity shall as nearly as possible make and 
maintain an equal allocation of broadcast 
licenses, of bands of frequencies or wave 
lengths, of periods of time for operation, 
and of station power, and 

Whereas, the Commission has heretofore 
announced in its general orders its policy 
of carrying out the terms of this act, and 
allocated facilities to certain States, and 

Whereas, approximately half the States 
of the Union are entitled to addicional 
facilities, 

I, therefore, move that the Commission 
»roceed to allocate the facilities to the re- 


decline for ail} 


enter, | 


for the transportation of natural gas in| 
the western district were largely con-| 
| fined to the States of Texas, Oklahoma, ; 
Avlkansas, southeastern Kansas and! 
jsouthern California. Within the past! 
four years, there has been an extensive 
|further construction in these States and! 
in addition pipe lines for the transpor-| 
; tation of natural gas have been extended | 
from the Mid-Continent field to St. | 
|Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., to 
|Omaha, Lincoln and Superior, Nebr., to 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver and} 
| Boulder, Colo., and intermediate terri-; 
| tory. 

There are also now either under con- 
|struction or in prospect of early devel- 
opment further construction of pipe 
lines for the distribution of natural gas | 
from the Mid-Continent field to Des) 
Moines, Iowa, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
‘and Chicago, Iil. 

Data are now presently available as 

to the extent of use of natural gas trans-| 

/ported in this manner, but in many ter-! 
ritories the use of coal has been thereby ; 
supplanted not only for domestic con- 
sumption, but also for industrial uses. | 
The Oil & Gas Journal is authority for) 
the statement that there are now ap- 
proximately 60,000 miles of natural gas 
pipe lines in the United States and that} 
a large additional mileage is in pros-| 
pect of early construction. Not only is} 
|there construction of pipe lines for} 
natural gas from the Mid-Continent 
field, but natural gas from other fields | 
has recently been piped into Salt Lake | 
City, Utah, San Francisco, Calif., and 
other points in Wyoming, Montana, 
| North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Conclusion: We believe the present | 
conditions surrounding the railroad in-| 
dustry in the western district demon- 
strate the urgent need of cooperative ef- | 
fort between those who regulate the} 
railroads, those who operate them and 
those who use them in order that an| 
adequate system of transportation for 
the present and the future shall be as- | 
sured. We most earnestly ask you to} 
give to such facts as we have presented 
the weight to which they are entitled | 
in administering the grave responsibility | 
which Congress has placed upon you in 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

| L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. 

Charles Donnelly, preisdent, Northern 
Pacific Railway Company. 

L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. 
| J. E. Gorman, preisdent, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Co. 

Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific , 
| Railway Company. 

A. D. McDonald, vice chairman, execu- 
tive committee, Southern Pacific Com-| 
anpy. 

Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Company. 

H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

W. B. Storey. president, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 

F. E. Williamson, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. 

Respectfully submitted, in behalf of 
the Association of Western Railway 
| Executives. 


Support of Organizations 
To Aid Boys Advocated 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
for the purpose of helping them through 
| their activities, their play and their asso- | 
‘ciations generally. In purpose, the va- 
riety of organizations with which the, 
boys are aligned aim to develop in them 
beneficial habits, attitudes, standards 
jand purposes that will result in conduct 
at once personally satisfying and so- 
cially valuable. 

In the discussion of these various 
agencies under what the committee de- 
scribes as “Boys’ Work,” attention is 
called to the fact that their major aim 
‘is “formation, not reformation.” Fel- 
lowship, cooperation, responsibility, citi- | 
zenship and leadership are encouraged 
and developed. It is further recom- 
mended that the programs of the organ- | 
izations be made more elastic and their 
membership extended. 

PARA RRRP 
maining under quota States in compliance 
with the law along the following lines. | 

1. That the Engineering Division be in- 
structed 

(a) To determine the average existing | 
mileage separation between stations on the 
same and adjacent regional channels for 
given powers of 250, 500 and 1,000 watts. 
(b) To furnish to the Commission a list 
of the frequencies which can be used in un- 
der quota States, and in what portion of 
these States, with separations of the av- 
erage amount determined as above. 
2. That where facilities can be granted 
}to under quota States using these present! 
average mileage separations on the same 
and adjacent channels, that it adopt the- 
average separation only for the purpose| 
of allocating facilities to under quota, 

States. 

3. That in granting facilities to under 
quota States the power of existing local' 
and regional stations be increased if pos- |! 
sible rather than authorizing new stations. 

4. That in following this procedure the | 
Commission consider all applications com- | 
ing from the same State at the same time, | 
granting such applications under this pro- 
cedure it may deem proper and prac- 
ticable. 

5, If hearings are necessary on such ap- 
plications, all hearings coming from thei 
seme under quota State be set and consid- 
lered on the same date or dates. 
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5 , have agreed to further curtail cperations | 


3 5 | Japan.—Business in Japan has failed 
, |to improve and industries remain de- 
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look is dependent 

trends in Hawaiian products, 
| India | 
| India—Some slight improvement was} 
{noted in India’s export business during | 
| the past month, but import trade remains | 
;dull and apathetic. Retail sales were| 
|limited in spite of the holiday season | 
{which rormally acts as a_ stimulus.} 
Picketing continues at Bombay and sev- | 
jeral interior centers but is almost ab-, 
|sent at other port cities. Imports dur-| 
ing September amounted in value to} 
‘only 111,800,000 rupees compared with | 
{| 192,300,000 for September last year, and | 
| exports declined from 257,800,000 to 193,- | 
| 900,000. The steady shrinkage of im-| 
|ports is affecting customs revenues ap- | 
| preciably and the end of the fisca! year | 
|is expected to show a budget deficit un- 
| Officially estimated at over 50,000,000, 
jrupees. Railway earnings from Apr. 1 
|to Sept. 20, 1930, show a decrease of 
;over 30,000,000 rupees compared with! 
| the corresponding period of last year, in- 
| dicating a considerable deficit for the, 
|railway budget and making increased 
‘railway rates almost certain unless ex- 
;penditures are greatly curtailed. Gov- 
_ernment borrowings in London have been 
| successful, but higher interest rates will 
| place an additional burden on budget re- | 
‘quirements for the next fiscal year. Jute | 





|pressed with little business reported. 


‘next year. 


Japan 


increased activity is 
| noted in the cotton spinning industry in 
7 ag to inquiries for yarn from 

hina, India and the Dutch East Indies. | 
|The extent of seasonal improvements in 
other industries, however, has been dis- 
appointing. The silk situation remains 
unsatisfactory. Reduction in the official 





out beneficial results. Banks are now 
active in assisting industries wherever | 
possible in order to avoid difficulties over | 
jyear-end settlements. The Industrial 
| Bank of Japan has bought 15,000,000 yen} 
of maturing debentures of companies 
financially pressed and has arranged 
The Govern- 
ment is planning to assist farmers by 
advancing 60,000,000 yen at a low rate of | 
interest to those holding this year’s rice} 
'and to agricultural products warehouses 
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rand rulers, 48305, Salisbury, _ South 
| Africa (p); stationery and _ stationery 
| novelties, including cards in assorted de- | 
| signs, pictorial post cards and pieeneay | 
cards with envelopes, 48392, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); table sets (knives, forks, | 
}and spoons (silver plated and unplated), ' 
48404, Vienna, Austria (a or p). 


‘| Textiles: 


Cloth, specially prepared, for screen} 
| process in textile printing, 48340, Mont- | 
real, Canada (p); cotton blue denims for | 
overalls, 48341, Copenhagen, Denmark | 
(a); cotton duck, 48306, Hamburg, Ger- 
;many (a or p); coton duck, white, 48400, | 
Beirut, Syria (a and p); cotton piece | 
goods, grey and bleached, dyed or col-| 
|ored and woven patterns for shirtings | 
and pajamas, 48410, Montreal, Canada 
(a); cotton waste, fly, willowed or un- | 
willowed, 48409, Johnstone, Scotland (p);! 
felt, endless, 48320, Helsingfors, Finland 
| (a); felt, including satin finsh, 48308, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); fur, imitation, 
remnants, 48308, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
haberdashery, 48341, Copenhagen,. Den- 
mark (a); hosiery, rayon, 48307, Ham- 
|burg, Germany (a); leather, imitation, 
| 48844, Lausanne, Switzerland (a or p); 
|leather, imitation, and oil faced cloth,‘ 
| for automobiles, 48416, Wellington, New 
| Zealand (a); linoleum, 48398, ee 
‘Germany (a or p); 48399, Bordeaux, 
| France (p); oilcloth, for pocket books, 
| bags, etc., and for household use, 48343, 





91% | Oslo, Norway (a); raincoats, rayon, rub- 


91% 
92 4 
Ne 


835; 


Fs Zealand (a); yarn, cotton, of finer 


| berized, 48342, Vienna, Austria (a); rope, 
sisal, 485339, Lima, Peru (a); towels, 
| fancy and wash cloths, 48416, Wellington, 


‘ 


counts, 48409, Johnstone, Scotland (p). 


| operators exercising caution. 


j ul c | collections 
=| discount rate has apparently been with- | 


move stocks. Export markets are fea- 


|tured by improved sugar sales, act@ity 


of pepper and coffee, and steady demand 
for tea. The recent census gives the 
population of Java as over 42,000,000 or 
an increase of 18 per cent in the last 
10 years. 

New Zealand 


New Zealand.—Imports of Christmas 
goods are beginning to arrive in New 
Zealand, and it appears that the total 
trade for 1930 will not be as low as had 
been anticipated. Forward orders for 
delivery after the first of the New Year, 
however, are at a.very low ebb. Re- 
tailers in all lines continue to buy cau- 
tiously. 

Wool continues to sag and the lower 
range of prices coupled with the heavy 
carryover from last season are expected 
to weaken values for the new clip which 
goes on sale in November. The gen- 
eral tone of the wool market is de- 
pressed. Buiter is at a new low ie 
fdr the year selling at 112 shillings 
hundredweight compared with 164 shil- 
lings at this time last year. Produc- 
tion of butter, wool and meat, the three 
chief products of the Dominion, is run- 


|ning very heavy on a falling price mar- 
| ket, 


making the outlook for farmers 
somewhat gloomy. Registration of pas- 
senger automobiles during September 
was 30 per cent lower than for the same 
period last year. Stocks of all models 


|are light and dealers are placing orders 


cautiously. Considerable improvement is 
anticipated during the next three months 


| particularly with low price units. 


Philippines 

Philippine Isiands.—Lowest prices of 
the year were recorded in September for 
leading Philippine products and import 
business continues on a low level. Be- 
ginning with October, collections showed 
an improvement in certain areas but the 
credit situation continues tight with all 
Some deal- 
ers are short of cash because of slo 

from provincial coshealal 
and curtailment of credit facilities by 
banks. 

Favorable factors are indicated by an 
increase in tonnage handled by railways, 
renewed construction activity, and a de- 
crease in unemployment. The September 
textile market was slightly better than 
in the previous month but was charac- 
terized as spotty. Improvement in the 
automotive trade is not expected until 
late October or early November. 

September purchases of imported food- 
stuffs were on a_ conservative basis. 
Weather conditions have been favorable 
for the growing sugar cane and previous 
estimates of the crop have been revised 
upward. Sugar planters and millers are 
optimistic over reduced prices of fer- 
tilizers and work animals. Prices and 
stocks on hand of abaca were the low- 
est on record in September and demoral- 
ized conditions in foreign markets for 
coconut products weakened the _ local 
copra market. 


* 


Sweden 

Sweden.—Swedish foreign trade for 
August showed a decline in imports to 
130,400,000 crowns as compared with 
142,500,000 crowns in August, 1929, while 
exports __ totaled 143,100,000 crowns 
against 177,000,000 crowns for the same 
month of last year. The most marked 
reductions in exports were noted in lum- 
ber, pulp, iron ore, and finished machin- 
ery. In the last group, electric machin- 
ery showed a decline of 16 per cent, ball 
bearing 50 per cent, but cream separators 
maintained its previous level and inter- 
nal combustion engines and telephone and 
telegraph apparatus advanced 26 per 
cent. The decline in imports was largely 
due to lower imports of grain. Total 
imports for the first eight months of the 
year were valued at 1,092,000,000 ey 3 
against 1,098,000,000 crowns for th re 
responding period of 1929 while exports 
during the same months amounted to 
1,016,000,000 crowns and _ 1,108,000,00 
crowns respectively. Domestic indus- 
tries continue to operate on a satisfac- 
tory basis indicating that the purchas- 
ing poweaof the Swedish public remains 
quite strong. 


Florida County Directed 
To Levy Adequate Taxes 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Nov. 1. 
The Florida Supreme Court Oct. 30 
issued a peremptory writ of mandamus 
ordering Sarasota County to levy suftl- 
cient taxes during the fiscal year enaing 
Sept. 30, 1931, to cover principal and 
interest on their bonded obligations. 
Similar writs have been issued against 
the Cities of West Palm Beach and 

Florida. (V U. S. Daily, 2513.) 


Cotton Crop Shows Better 
Quality Than Last Year 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
6,304,040 bales, of vhich 6,300,157 bales 
were American upland and 3,883 bales 
Americen-Egyptian. The report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
grades und staples is based upon the 
Census Bureau figures and upon the 
classification of samples taken during 
the period from representative — gin 
throughout the cotton-growing Statesy 


ay 


! 
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New York Banks |Grain Rate Reduction On Lines (Forci 


Improve Security 
Loan Positions; 


' 


Monthly Review of Federal! 
Reserve Bank Shows Sea- 
sonal Loans Had Only 
Temporary Tightening 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

in circulation showed a total increase of 
about $50,000,000. During the three 
weeks ended Oct. 15 there was also a 
substantial increase in the loans and dis- 
counts other than security loans of 
weekly reporting member banks. This 
increase was largely in New York City 
and probably reflected an increase in 
bank holding of bankers’ acceptances and 
in loans to bill dealers against their port- 
folio of acceptances, rather than a gen- 
eral increase in commercial borrowing. 
A considerable part of the newly drawn | 
es have been held by New York 
byanks in their own portfolios. 

A substantial reduction in the secur-' 
ity loans of the reporting banks oc- 
curred during October accompanying a 
decline in stock prices to new levels for 
the year. 

The increase compared with a year 
ago in the security loans of weekly re- 
porting member banks has been due to 
the fact that these banks are now sup- 
plyigag a part of the brokers’ loans which 
a | recently were supplied by other} 
lenders. In fact, the security loans of 
these banks now represent a larger pro- 
portion of the total credit issued against 
securities than at any other time during; 
the five years. Brokers’ loans supplied 
by lenders other than. commercial 
banks, including loans obtained by| 
Stock Exchange members from private 
bankers, brokers and others, have de- 
creased over $4,000,000,000 during the 
past year to an amount less than $1,- 
000,000-:000, and are now the smallest 
since June, 1926. At times the calling 
of these loans for “others” has pro- 
ceeded more rapidly than the reduction 
in the total of brokers’ borrowings, so 
that the New York banks have been 
called upon to increase their loans to; 
brokers. In addition, there has been 
a reduction during the past year of $1,- 
200,000,000 in the loans to New York 
brokers placed for out-of-town banks. 
4Btaally this reduction was probably 
much more largely in loans for the cus- 
tomers of out-of-town banks than for 
their own account, so that in character 
it is probably similar to the reduction 
in the reported loans “for account of 
others.” 

Security Loans Improved 

Although this partial substitution of 
bank loans for loans from fore 





lenders has resulted in a considerable 
increase in the brokers’ loans of New 
York City banks for their own account, 
the New York banks are now in a much! 
more comfortable position with respect | 
to security loans than they were a year 
ago. In October of last year these 
banks had a potential liability of more 
than $5,200,000,000 on brokers’ loans 
placed for correspondent banks and for 
customers, a considerable part of which 
they might at any time be called upon 
to take over. On Oct. 22, 1930, this 
potential claim upon bank resources had 
been reduced to a little over $1,000,- 
000,000. ; 

Security loans of reporting banks in 
Ottober, after deducting the brokers 
loans of New York banks, were consid-! 
erably below the high point of last No- 
vember, as the second diagram shows, but 
were not greatly below the level of a 
year ago. During the interval there has 
been a considerable substitution of one, 
type of security loan for another. At| 
the time of the most severe decline in 
security prices last autumn and at other 
subsequent periods there has been a tend- 
ency for individual borrowers to go to 
their banks for credit to replace loans 
{from their brokers. The increase from 
this and other causes has been more than 
offset by the liquidation of other security 
loans to customers. 

The principal tendency toward expan- 
sion of member bank credit in October 
continued to be in investments. A fur- 
ther increase of nearly $300,000,000 in 
the investment holdings of all reporting 
member banks occurred during the four 
weeks ended Oct, 22. This brought the 
total increase from the low point of a 
year ago to more than $1,250,000,000, 
and, compared with the high point of 
1928, there is now an increase of about 
$450,000,000. The October increase was 
about evenly divided between United 
States Government securities and other | 
securities. More than half of the in- 
crease was in New York City banks. 

This continued increase in the invest- 
ments of New York banks gives further 
evidence of the present strong position | 
of these banks. Last year, in addition 
to the potential liability for brokers’ loans 
previously referred to, the New York | 
banks were indebted at the Reserve Bank | 
for amounts varying between $100,000,- | 
000 and $300,000,000 during most of the| 
year. In recent months they have been 
almost entirely out of debt, and many 
have had surplus funds for which they 
his had difficulty in finding profitable 
employment. The result is that they now | 
have unusually large amounts employed | 
in highest grade types of paper. Their 

oldings of self-liquidating brokers’ ac- 
eee at the beginning of October 
totaled $240,000,000, an amount larger 
than ever before, and a further increase 
undoubtedly has occurred during the 
month; holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment securities are nearly $200,000,- 
000 larger than a year ago; and holdings 
of municipal issues and other high grade 
bonds and notes have been materially 
increased. These banks are thus in a 
position to meet any demand for funds 
which may arise. 

The supply of bills coming into dealers’ 
hands was in excess of the investment de- 
mand during much of October, due to a 
seasonal increase in new drawings of 
bills. As a result dealers’ portfolios 
nearly trebled in the first three weeks of 
the month, and reached the highest fig- 
ure since May. During the last week 
of October, however, a lull in other de- 
mands for funds was accompanied by 
greatly increased investment buying of 
bills by the banks and a reduction in the 
amount of new bills offered to the deal- 
ers, so that dealers’ portfolios were re- 
duced to a figure not materially in ex- 
cess of their holdings at the opening of 
the month, Bill rates continued through- 
out the month at the levels established 
in the early Summer. 

Following a moderate increase in the 
first week of October, Federal reserve 
bill holdings showed successive decreases 

xd on the last report date were $27,000,- 

) lower than the holdings four weeks 

wtiicr. This decrease in reserve bank 
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Banks Deposits 


In Southwest Said to Be Unjust 


Railreads Petition I. C. C. to Reconsider Revision Claimed 
To Reduce Their Income 20 Millions, and Which 
Is Alleged to Be Unconstitutional 


“The past and present condition of the 
southwestern lines is not such as to jus- 
tify a drastic reduction in rates on grain 


, and grain products and the report of 


the Commission fails to give considera- 
tion to the character of the transporta- 
tion service performed in connection 
with grain and grain products in the 
Southwest and the inability of those 
lines to recoup any losses incurred from 
grain traffic from any other substantial 
souorces of tonnage.” 

This charge was made by the South- 


give consideration to the character of the 
transportation service performed in con- 
nection with grain and grain products in 
the Southwest and the inability of those 
lines to recoup any losses incurred from 
grain traffic from any other substantial 
source of tonnage. 

The method of the Commission in first 
establishing assured réasonable rates and 
then breaking them into component parts 
results in an unduly and abnormally low 
level of inbound local and outbound pro- 
portional rates, and in an inconsistent 


western Railroads in a joint petition] and arbitrary rate structure. 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com-; 
mission on Noy. 1, asking for a rehear-| the Southwest are actually lower than 
ing and reconsideration of the issues in-| the average transit balances of pre- 
volved in the Commission’s order in the} scribed. 


western grain rate case. (Docket No. 
17000, Part 7.) 

The Commission’s order contemplated 
a revision in the grain rate structure, 
which tends toward reductions. The 
western railroads claim that the revision 
proposed will cause an annual reduc- 
tion in their revenues of avproximately 
$20,000,000. 

The southwestern carriers made the 
following 12 points in support of their 
petition for reconsideration of the pro- 
ceedings: ; 

The order requires rates which will 
substantially reduce the revenues of 
your petitioners in the face of a general 
rate level which at present is and for 
years past has been insufficient to pro- 
vide a fair return. 

In entering the order herein the Com- 


mission has failed to comply with the; 


affirmative duty, imposed upon it by the 
provisions of section 15a, to provide for 
a fair return. 


The past and. present condition of the, 


southwestern lines is not such as to 
justify a drastic reduction in rates on 
grain and grain products. 

The order requires rates on grain and 
grain products at a level substantially 
below that heretofore prescribed by the 
Commission, and there is no finding with 
respect to changed conditions in justi- 
fication of the repudiation of its former 
decisions. 

While the findings are said to be under 
the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Commission appears to 
have been influenced to a great extent 
by the Hoch-Smith Resolution as previ- 
ously construed by it. 

The report of the Commission fails to 


P.& W. Va. Requests 
Right to Secure Loan 


Funds Would Be Used for 
Construction of Two Ex- 
tensions 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way- applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct. 30 for authority to 
borrow $4,000,000 and to issue a note 
or notes therefor, maturing not more 
than four months from their date, bear- 
ing interest at not exceeding 4% per 
cent annually. (Finance Docket No. 
8540.) 

The Taplin road has already expended 
$12,000,000 in series A, B, and C first 
mortgage gold bonds on the construction 
of its Connellsville extension between 
Connellsville and Cochrans Mill, Pa., and 
authority has been received from the 
Commission to issue an additional $5,- 
000,000 for construction work on both 
the Connellsville and Donora extensions. 

“Based on advices which your appli- 
cants have received from bankers,” said 
the application, “the officers of your ap- 
plicant are of the opinion that, under 
present prevailing conditions in the bond 
market, it is unwise to attempt to sell 
said series “D” bonds (the additional 
$5,000,000) at this time, and it is their 
belief that your applicant can dispose 
of said bonds at a better price at a 
somewhat later date. 

“The work done or to be done on the 
said extensions, for which paynient will 
be required within the next four months, 
will require that the applicant have at 
least $4,000,000: of funds available, all 
of which more fully appears from the 
facts submitted to the Commission in 
connection with the supplemental appli- 
cation in Finance Docket No. 7106 for 
authority to issue the series D bonds.” 

It was pointed out that it was not 
only to the interest of the railroad, but 
to the public generally, that the prog- 
ress of work on the two extensions be 
not delayed for lack of funds. No ar- 


| rangement has yet been made to bor- 


row the necessary $4,000,000. 


holdings during the month in which or- 
dinarily they increase most rapidly was 
due in part to the low rates at which 


jthe dealers were able to obtain funds 


from the commercial banks to carry their 
increasing portfolios, but more largely 
to the heavy investment demand for bills 
from sources other than the reserve 
banks, which developed in the latter part 
of the month. It is unlikely, however, 
that the Federal reserve bill portfolio 
would have shown as large an increase 
as in the two previous years in any event, 
as the increase in the total volume of 
bills outstanding has probably been 
smaller, The September increase in out- 
standings this year amounted to $27,000,- 
000, as compared with $72,000,000 in Sep- 
tember a year ago, and $52,000,000 in 
September, 1928. The principal factor 
in the expansion this year was an in- 
crease in domestic warehouse credits, re- 
ported as representing principally the 
storage of grain. 

Despite a continued good investment 
demand for prime commercial paper on 
the part of the banks, a 3 per cent rate 
appeared to be the lowest general sell- 
ing quotation that could be made effec- 
tive. While some sales were made by 
the dealers at 2% per cent, these sales 
were considered special transactions, as 
the paper was of nationally known con- 
cerns of unusually high rating, and con- 
siderable sales resistance to the average 
run of prime paper offered below 3 per 
cent was reported. At the same. time 
there was little investment inquiry for 
the good but not so well known paper 
which could be purchased at somewhat 
above 3 per cent. The supply of new 
paper that came into the market during 
October was reported to have remained 
limited, continuing the tendency during 
September, when outstandings of 21 
dealers were reduced 2% per cent to 
$513,000,000 at the end of that month. 


' 


| 





| 


The prescribed proportional rates io 


Any rate adjustment prescribed in the 
Southwest should provide for the appli- 
cation of differentially higher rates in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma dif- 
ferential territory. 

The limitation of transit stops and 
suggested curtailment of out-of-line hauls 
can compensate the southwestern car- 
riers in but slight degree for the drastic 
rate reductions required herein. 


Order Is Said to 
Be Unconstitutional 


The order deprives your petitioners of 
their property without due process of 
law and takes from your petitioners their 
private property for public use without 
just compensation, in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The petition was submitted by the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake and Western; Burling- 
ton-Rock Island; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Colorado & Southern; Fort Smith and 
Western; Fort Worth and Denver City; 


gn Exchange 


New York, Nov. 1.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Seeretary of the Treasury the 
following. : 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) .. 

Belgium (belga) 
ere ee vecve 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) ... 
France (franc) ° 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma ) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Roumania (leu) ... 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) .. 

China (Hankow tael) ........ 
China (Shanghai tael) .......... 
China (Tientsin tael) .......... 
China (Hongkong dollar) ,, 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Tientsin dollar) ,, 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 

India (rupee) ...... 

Japan (yen) 49.6371 
Singapore (dollar) . . 55.9583 
Canada (dollar) ....c...cee sees 100.1140 
Cuba (peso) «+ 100.0062 
Mexico (peso) Saws .. 46.7450 
Newfoundland (dollar) .. 99.8376 
Argentina (peso, gold) 78.0646 
Chile (peho) 12.0664 
Uruguay (peso) ... 80.4000 
Colombia (peso) ... .. 96.5300 
Brazil (milreis) ot quoted 


14.1040 
13.9393 
-7200 
2.9652 
26.7497 
485.8110 
2.5167 
3.9244 
23.8251 
1.2953 
40.2665 
17.5060 
5.2353 
26.7501 
11.2136 
4.4862 
5945 
11.1095 
26.8291 
19.4090 
1.7714 
40.3333 
39.8593 
38.9196 
10.8541 
31.7857 
28.1250 
28.2916 
27.9583 
36.0107 


Fort Worth and Rio Grande; Gulf, Colo- | 


rado and Sania Fe; International Great 
Northern; Kansas City Southern; Mis- 
souri Pacific; and more than 20 other 
railroads of the Southwest. 


Security Issues 


( YEARLY 


INDEX 


Treasury Operations . 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative An 
of Business 


Receipts 


Customs ....-seeeserses 
Income taX ..-+eeee-see 
Misc, internal revenue .- 


This month 


| Foreign obligations— 
Principal ...-+seesecses 


Interest 


eee rene ease seee 


Railroad securities ....- 


All others ... 


eee eseawser 


| Trust fund receipts (re- 


| appropriated for 
| 


vestment) 


i Proceeds sale of surplus 


property ., 


Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous .. 


Total ordinary 


| . 
| Excess of expenditures - 


Expenditures 


| General expenditures ... 
*Interest on public debt 
| Refund customs ... 

Refund internal revenue 


| Postal deficiency . 
| Panama Canal 


in- 


$37,288,629.08 
27,501,264.14 
48,825,206.26 


884,651.77 
496,664.09 


§,950,3894.39 


1,721,543.84 
2,618,302.27 
«+ 19, 992,582.68 


$144,082,386.26 


133, 


$222,361,582.66 
dinate 
$199,246,402.92 
3 813.90 
1,666,267.64 
5,828,878.48 
15,000,000.00 


$1 


1,268,519.64 


Op. in spec. accounts— 


Railroads ....- 


War Finance Corp. ....- 


| Shipping Board 
Agricultural 


marketing 
fund (net) ....-. 


weeee 


Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service r’mt fund.. 

Invest. of trust funds— 


Govt. life insurance .... 
teachers’ retiremt 
Service retirement 
Gen, railroad contingent 


D. C. 
For. 


Tota] ordinary ... 


Sinking fund . 
Purchases and 


retire 


ments from foreign re- 


payments 


Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 


Receipts and expe 
*The figures for t 3 
$139,978.14 accrued discount on W 


| 
| 
Total expenditures .. 
| corresponding periods last year the figures 


7Excess of credits (deduct). 


5,734,208. 
29,341. 


—_—_— 
$367,043,968.92 


1297,173.00 


48 
50 


16,844.41 


$7,684,350.00 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s ’93 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge3%4s 97 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 34s ’97.. 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.... 
NYC &HRr & imp 4%s A2013 
NYC&HRr&imp5dsC 2013 (NYC) 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 34s 98 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%4s ’98 
NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s ’37.... 
NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s ’37.... 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
NYC&&StL RR 2&im 6s ABC ’31 
NYC&StL RR rid%4sA’74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m5%sB’75(n Co) 
NYC&StLRRrm 41¢sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%4s A '53... 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53 
NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A ’41.. 
NY Edis 1st & r 5s B ’44..... 
NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s '48.. 
NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s ’49 
NYLEW Ry Ist r gu 4%s B 73 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92.... 
NY Pow & Lt 1st 4%s ’67..... 
NY Prov & Bost RR @ 4s ’42.. 
NY Tel ist & gen 4%s ’39..... 
NY Tel deb 6s *49 SF 
NY Tel ref 6s A 741 
Niag Falls Pow Ist 5s ’82.... 
Niag F Powr & gen 6s ’32 d Jan 1 
N Lock & Ont P 1st & r 5s A 55 
N & W RR gen Ist 6s ’31.... 
N & W RRimp & ext 6s '34.. 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s ’82.... 
N & W RR Ist cons 4s ’96 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s 44 
N&W Ry PC & C Jt P m 4s “41 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 5s A '74 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4%4sA’74 
Nor Ind Pub Serv 1st & r 5sC’66 
Nor Ind Pub Serv 1st&r 5s D ’69 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan1 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047..... 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047..... 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047..... 
WP Term tat Ga BB... .cccnse 
N P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s '48 
Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s ’38 ... 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s ’41 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ’41.... 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41... 
Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s ’43.. 
Ohio Pow ist & r 5s B ’52 
Ohio Pow Ist & r 414s D ’56. 
Ohio P Ser lst & r 7¥%s A 46.. 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B ’47.. 
Ohio River RR Ist 5s ’26..... 
Ohio River RR gen 5s 37 
Okla G & El Ist 5s ’50.. 
Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s 46 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Iist&r 4s ’61 
Pac G & Elst&r 4144s F(wi)’60 
PacG&Eg&ris A ’42 
Pac G & E ist & r 4%s E 75 
Pace T & T ist & coll 5s ’37 SF.. 
Pac T & Tr mtge 5s A ’52..... 
Padue & Ill RR Ist 4%s ’55.... 
Penn CL & P Ist 4%s 77.... 
PO&D RR ist&r gu 4%s A 77 
Penn P & L Ist & r 5s B '52 
Penn P & List & r 5s D ’53.... 
Penn RR cons 4s ’43 
Penn RR cons 4s ae 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s 
Penn RR cons 4%s 60 
Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65..... ‘6 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68 . 
Penn RR secured 6%s 36 
Pere Marq Ry ist 5s A ’56.... 
Pere Marq Ry ist 4s B ’56... 
Pere Marg Ry Ist 444s C ’80... 
Peoples G Lt & C 1st cons 6s "43 
Phila Balt & Wash RR ist 5s 43 
PB & W RR gen 5s B "74. 
Phil El 1st & r 4%s ’67 SF. 
Phil El 1st &r 5%s ’47 SF.... 
Phil El ist & r 5s ’60 SF 
P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 4%s ’57 
Pine Cr Ry 1st reg (asmd) 6s 32 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 4%s A ’40 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s B42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s C 42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D ’45 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 3%s E "49 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s F ’53 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s G 57 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s H '60 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 444s 163 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s J 64 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s A "70 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B 75 
P McK & Y RR Ist 6s ’32...... 
P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s '34 
Va & Chr Ry Ist (asmd) 4s ’43 
& A Ry Ist gen gu 4s A 48 
& A Ry ist gen gu 5s B ’62 
& Gamb deb 4144s °47 
P Term Ist 4s 56 
Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A '53 
Pt Ar Can & Dk Ist gu 6s B ’53 
PSE&GotN J Ist & r 5s '65 
NJ 1st & r 4%s "67 
NJ ist & r 4%s 70 
Pug Sd P&L Ist r 544s A ’49SF 
Qu Bor G& Er 4%s °58..... 
Read gen & xr 444s A '97 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’51 
Renss & Sara RR Ist gu 6s ’41 
Rich Term Ry ist gu 5s ’52.... 
Roch G & E gen 5's C °48.... 
Roch G & E gen 7s B 46 
Roch G & E gen 4%s D 77.... 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ast 4%s '34 


48. 


Cc 
A 
A 


Y 
Y 
roc 
rov 


J 
1s 
1s 
r 
r 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


States Sales 


in 


in 
Which Thous- 


Legal 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abedf 
abcd 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abd 
abd 
abedf 
abcdf 
abcdef 
abedef 
abcdefg 
d 

d 

df 
abede 
abed 
abede 

¢ 

b 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abedeg 
ab 

ab 

c 


c 

abdf 
abd 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 


f 
ahedels 


df 
df 


edi 


d 
. abcdef 


abede 
abc 
dg 
bde 
bde 
abed 
abed 
abedf 
1 


a 
ab 
d 

d 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
ab 
abed 
abed 
abe 

d 
abceg 
ahbceg 
abed 
abed 
abed 
ab 
abcdefg 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
ab 
abedefg 
abef 
abef 

d 

df 
abdf 
abdf 
abe 
abe ' 
abe 

d 

abee 
abe 

ab 

ab 
abdf 
ab 

ab 

b 


a 
abf 


ands High 


Low 
8-24-30 
11-1-30 

86%, 86 
11-1-30 
10-31-30 
10-31-30 
102 102 
10-31-30 
10-31-30 
10-31-30 
10-21-30 
10-29-30 
1003, 100% 
10-29-30 
107 106% 
107% 107% 
91 90 
10-30-30 
_ 10-17-30 
115 114% 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 
10-17-30 
11-1-30 
10-16-30 
10-30-30 

1021, 101% 

110% 110% 

106% 106% 
11-1-30 

103% 103% 

104% 104% 

10-21-30 
10-30-30 
7-17-30 
10-31-30 
11-1-30 
10-25-30 
11-1-30 
9-3-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
95% 95% 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 
19-25-30 
10-31-30 
9-17-30 
3-19-30 
9-27-30 
10-28-30 
103 102% 
105% 105% 
10-30-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
10-29-30 
11-1-30 
9-26-30 
10-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-31-30 
11-1-30 
9412 94% 
10-6-30 

103% 1021 
10-4-30 
11-1-30 

106% 10614 

10-24-30 
10-6-30 
11-1-30 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 

10-17-30 

98 98 

10-30-30 

104% 10415 
11-1-30 

10-31-30 

109% 109% 

108%, 103% 

10-28-30 
11-1-30 
9-26-30 

10-17-30 

10-29-30 

102% 1021% 

10-25-30 
9-13-30 
10-4-30 

10-15-30 

10-29-30 

10-22-30 
6-29-30 

9-4-30 
3-21-30 
9-25-30 

10-31-30 
9-16-30 

10-31-80 
10-9-30 
11-1-30 

10-29-30 

10-25-30 
5-27-30 
3-5-30 
9-20-30 
6-20-30 
10-6-: 
8-7-30 

10-31-30 
9-30-30 
11-1-30 

10-28-30 

101% 101% 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
11-1-30 

10-31-30 
10-6-30 
11-1-30 

10-28-30 
11-1-30 

1004, 100% 

100% 100% 


Last 
9434 
96 
8615 
86 

10014 
967s 

102 

108 
8315 
8354 
9914 


9814 
1003 
10176 


107 

10734 
91 

101 


105% 


115 
105 


10044 


|; StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s 
; StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A 72. 





| So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s 34. 


States ‘Sales 


' Legal 


StL & Cairo RR 1st 4s °31.... ab 

StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) fs 48 abedefg 
StL & S F Ry gen 6s °31.... d 

StL & SF Ry gen 5s ’31...... 

StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... 

StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 ° 

StL S F Ry cons 4%4s A ’78.. 


| StL S W Ry Ist etfs ds ’89.... d 


abedefg 
abedeg 
abf 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abedefg¢ 
abedefg 
abf 
abf 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abedeg 
abcf 
abe 
abde 
abde 
- abde 
. abd 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68. ab 
5 Pac 40 yr Ser °29(ww)4%4s ’69ab 

Pac C P coll 4s ’49 d Aug 1. abd 
5 Pac Ore Lines Ist 444s A 77 abcdf 

Pac San F Term 4s ’50..... abd 

Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’87 abcdefg 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55 abedefg 1 
So Ry lst cons 5s ’94.... abed 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56..... ab 
So Ry dev & gen 6%4s A ’56... ab 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56....+¢ ab 
So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s ’96...... ab 
So Ry StL Div 1st 4s ’51...... 
So Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’38..... 4 
So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 414s ’51... d 
SW Bell T 1st & r 5s 54.. 
Sunb & Lewis Ry 1st 4s ’36.. 
Syracuse Ltg Ist 5s ’51....... 3 
Tenn E P Ist & r 6s 47 SF.... d 
Ter RR As of StL Ist gu 4%4s’39 ¢ 
TerRR As StL Istconsis’44(ingu) ¢ 
TerRR As StLg&r 4s’53(int gu) ¢ 
Texar & FtSm Ry 1st gu 514sA’60 abf 
T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 
T & P Ry 2dcons ine 5s 2000 d Del d 
Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B %77.... abd 
Tex & PRyg& r 5s C 79..... abd 
Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s ’31 abdf 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR 1st 5%s A’64 abdf 
Tol StL & W RR 1st 4s '50.... abedf 
Tol V’ Val &O RR 1st gu4ts A’31 abf 
Tol W Val&O RR 1stgu 4%s B’33 abf 
T WV&ORR Ist gu 4s C 42 abf 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s ’32 bee 
Union El L &P Mo ré&ext 5s ’33 be 

bcde 
A 


StP&D RR Ist (asmd) 5s ’31. 
StP&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s 68 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s °41 
StP EGT Ry Ist (asmd) 414s ’47 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s ’33 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s ’33 
StP Minn&éMam Ry cons 4%s '33 
37 
"40 


via 
34 


StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s 


San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s 
Sav FI&W Ry ist (asmd) és 
Sav FI&W Ry ist (asmd) 5s ’34 
Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s ’89 
S&N ARR cons 1Ist(asmd)5s 86 
S&N A RR gen cns(asmd)5s 63 
S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 4s ’37.... 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF.... 
So Cal Ed r 5s ’51 

Se Cal Bd r Gs "ES... .....ccces 
So Cal Ed gen & r 5s 744 


Union El L&P Mo g 5s B ’67... 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42........ 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s ’35.....04 
Un Oil of Cal deb 5s 45 

Un Pac RR1ist&LandGrant 4s ’47 
Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 
Un PacRRist&r5s 2008 due Jul 
Un Pac RR 40- yr 4%s 67 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68....... 
UnitNJ RR&Can ¢g Ast gu 4s 44 
Utah & No Ry Ast ext 4s ’83.. 
Utica G & Er ext 5s °57 
Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A ’55 
Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B ’57 
Va Ry list 5s A °62...... 
Va Ry ist 4%s B 62 
Wabash RRr & gen 5%s A 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 
Wabash RRr & gen 414s C 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D 
Warren RR Ist r 3%s 2000.. 
Wash D C Term ist 3%%s '45.. 
Wash D C Term Ist 4s ’45.... 
Wash Wat P Ist r 5s ’89 SF... 
West El deb 5s ’44 a? 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52 

West Mary RR yptér 5%sA "77 
W Penn Pow is? 5s A '46 

W Penn Pow Ist 5s E 63 

W Penn Pow 1st 5%s F ’53..., 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s G 56 


d 

d 
abcdefg 
abcdefg¢ 
abcdefg 
ab 

ab 
abcdefg 
abedef 
abe 
abce 
abce 
abed 
abe » 
abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 
abedf 
abcdf 
abcdf 


1 


W Shore RR ist 4s 2361...... 2 


2 


W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... 
Wheel & L Er RR r 4%s A ’66. 
Wheel & L Er RR r 5s B '66.. 
Will & Sio Falls Ry 1st 5s ’38. 
Winst-Sal Sobd Ry 1st 4s ’60. 
Wisc P&L lst & r 5s BE ’56.... 


abedefg 
abf 
abede 


3 
2 


2 


3 
? 


in in 
Which Thous- — 
ands High 


Low 
10-30-30 
10-21-30 
101% 101% 
11-1-30 
88% 8814 
100% 1005 
85% 8412 
90% 9042 
8-11-30 
8-15-30 
11-13-30 
9-27-23 
10-28-30 
10-22-30 
100% 100% 
10-31-30 
10-28-30 
11-1-30 
94% 9446 
g-19-30 
10-10-30 
9-25-30 
10-25-30 
11-1-30 
1-26-30 
104% 10494 
10-6-80 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
10-25-30 


9414 
107% 4 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 — 
112% 112% 
10-31-30 
10-25-30 
95 9434 
6-7-29 
99% . 9934 
106% 106%2 
4-2-28 
10-21-30 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 
10-29-30 
93% 9334 
10-31-30 
11-1-30 
5-10-29 
10-31-30 
101% 10144 
10-29-30 
10-25-30 
98 93 
10-25-30 
10-10-30 
10-21-30 
102% 10234 
102-102 
10-6-30 
9-30-30 
11-1-30 
10-25-30 
9814 9842 
96 96 
10-30-30 
1005, 10044 
924% $224 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 
10-17-30 
10-25-30 
11-21-29 
10614 106 
10-31-30 
11-1-80 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 
81 81 
10-31-30 
8-28-30 
10-29-30 
10-31-30 
84% 8434 
985, 985% 
105 105 
10-31-30 
10-25-30 
104% 10454 
931, 93%4 
90 90 
10-11-30 
10-10-30 
9-24-30 
10-7-30 
9-16-30 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal 

abedefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcedefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
’ abedefg 
abedefy 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abedefe 
abcdefy 


Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s ’47. 
1st Liberty Loan reg 3%s 

Ast Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s ’47 
1st Liberty Loan reg 4s 

1st Lib Loan 15-80 yrs 4%s '47. 
Ist Liberty Loan reg 4\%s 

Ast I, L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4\%s 47 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s '88...... 
4th Liberty Loan reg 44s 

U S of A Treas 4%4s ’52 

S of A Treas reg 4%3 '52... 
S of A Treas 4s ’54 

U S of A Treas reg 4s '54 
U S of A Treas 354s 56 
U 8 of A Treas 334s 747 
U S of A Treas 33s ’43.. 
Panama Canal due June 1 


U 
U 
3s *61 


| 
$ 


ands High 


3 


Low 


101.7 101.7 
10-7-30 
8-21-30 
2-11-30 

102.22 102.22 
11-1-30 
2-5-30 

103.20 103.18 

108.16 103.16 

113.5 113.5 
10-31-30 
11-1-30 
10-22-30 
10-30-30 
10-30-30 
10-31-30 
9-10-30 


$54,880,323.51 


$1 


$186,631,934.68 


1 


$356,876,307.17 


s| shutters. 


‘| brightness. r Pe 
“| instrument is set first in one position and 


alysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
Oct. 30, 1930; Made Public Nov. 1, 1930 


Corresponding 


Corresponding 

period 
Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
$132,225,790.72  $216,063,716.82 
581,887,383.70 639,902,837.06 
205,420,446.24 214,321,970.29 


25,000.00 
10,019,359,.57 
1,450,509.05 
1,121,075.23 


period 
Last year 


30,528,916.32 
53,163,053.02 

30,000.00 
ee aes 
504,111.82 2,145,839.23 


21,007,517.71 18,337,878.27 


12,235,350.77 
10,003,911.25 
69,158,029.56 
$1,192,639,687.87 


es 
$131,539,417.49 


5,214,899.11 


2,386,393.78 
9,751,461.18 
57,811,019.34 


8,985,873.40 
2'519,777.43 
21,247,116.61 


77,928,722.49 $1,013,622,600.04 
$170,069,827.31 
” $785,144,496.62 
183,672,019.38 
7'219,647.84 
23,172,077.12 
49,004,582.: 
4,626,723 


$728,885.984.75 | 
217,267,620.98 | 
6,930,884.79 | 
87,915,127.66 | 
25,000,000.00 
4,261,394.36 | 


' 
$750,185.87 
734,229.18 
19,617,433.82 


84,611,904.32 
34,783,253.21 
1,775,955.84 
9,213,855.24 
10,000,000.00 
$28,095.23 2 
96,037.37 
338.08 
8,159,706.80 


795,084.19 
7508.88 
10,915,913.39 


23,520,120.08 
364,318.63 
282,010.56 
20,993,330.84 


712,964.86 
517,477.96 


7164,364.05 
20,549,623.45 


107,778.60 


5,171,300.92 
45,044.32 
418,217.65 
71,446.13 


18,031,897.01 
234,781.35 
345,226.26 
71,199.91 


20,434,778.17 
273,597.31 
368,000.00 
299,142.23 


$1,118,630,927.35 $1,079,557,152.11 


$244,514,950.00 


$7,650,000.00 $65,000,000.00 


25,350.00 
58,100.00 
23,503.25 


25,350.00 30,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 


“re""31,000.00 
$65,061,000.00 


$244,621,903.25 


——_—<——rr 

$367,043,968.92 $364,560,657.17 $1,183,691,927.35 $1,324,179,055.86 
nditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

he month include $31,064.34 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
ar-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
include $45,808.00 and $175,504.59, respectively. 


+ 
|Effect of Window Positions 


| On Lighting Investigated | 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
|36 stations in the room where readings 
lare taken. It is a photoelectric cell sim- | 
ilar to that used in television sets. It] 
ha8 a recorder, which inscribes by an 
electric yen the intensity of illumina- 
|tion. The readings, which are naturally 
|small, are amplified by radio tubes, and 
|the readings from this machine and that 
upon the roof are so regulated as to 


’|make them comparable. 


| Studies are being made for as many 
conditions as possible. For example, at 
one time it is desired to study the effects 
when illumination enters from one side 
|of the room only. The windows on all 
|but one side are covered by the movable 
The instruments are set to 
working. The portion of sky Which 
jsends light into the room is defined and 
the instrument on the roof measures its 
On the inside the portable 


readings are taken; then it is moved to 


}/another station and readings are taken; 


and so on for all 36 stations. After that 
the ceilimg is lowered, so that the effect 


:!of a room with a low ceiling may be de- 
?/termined under the same conditions. 


9i,| After that, the ceiling may be lowered 


?| still further. Thus the situation is con- 
;|stantly changed so that the effects of 


the various factors under the same condi- 
tions of illumination may be measured. 


Experimentation is attempted only on 


3% | days when the sky is either clear or 


-|cloudy, but not when it is alternately 


5 bright and dark since on such days the 


;| brightness of the sky may 


fluctuate 


% | greatly from one extreme to the other in 


_;a short space of time. 


At present, only work with changes in 
window space and arrangements and dif- 
ferences in the height of the ceiling has 
been carried out, but it is expected that 
later experiments on the effect of color 
of walls and perhaps different varieties 
of glass will be studied. 





' Better Living Standards 
‘| To Develop Export Trade 


| CContinued from Page 4.] 
| prising that our sales of automobiles, 
| radio equipment, and similar devices 
have fallen off. 
| Itis to the credit of American export- 
lers that they are intensifying rather 
|than relaxing their efforts abroad, and 
{the Government is aiding them to the 
utmost. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


x |Commerce, with its 60 foreign offices in 


|46 different countries, and the coopera- 


1 
tion of its trade commissioners and our 


5% | greater 


consular service abroad, is not, like Mr. 
Micawber, “waiting for something io 
turn up,” but is running down every 


i}|trade opportunity in all parts of the 


world. 

Foreign trade is not something which 
‘comes to us unsolicited or without effort 
on our part. It is not a game which we 
can play only when we are in the mood 
for it. It requires unremitting attention 
‘and constant activity. 
of competition, but that is something 
jwhich has to be met in any kind of busi- 





| ness. | 


But, above all, foreign trade pays. It 
jis @ national asset which is sufficient to 
|provide employment for one out of every 
ten workers on our farms and in our 
factories. The world’s growing popula- 
tion and the universal desire for better 
standards of living can result only in 
demands for the products in 
which the United States excels. 

There are already signs that the 
world’s trade is ready to continue its slow 
but steady growth, And, with our vastly 
improved efficiency in foreign trade, we 


« |intend to take advantage of every favor- 


Last 
101.7 
101.7 
100.4 

99 
102.22 
102.15 

99.31 
103,20 
103.16 
113.5 
113.5 
108.26 
108.20 
106,20 
102.15 
1028 

98.16 


able opportunity. 


We have plenty! 
4 000,000 for the preceding week and $27, 


TODAY’S 
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Federal Work 


On Harbors as: 


Employment Aid 


Army Engineers Engaged in 
Improvements on More 
Than 200 Ports, Depart. 
ment of War Announces 


Improvements now in progress under 
direction of the Army Engineer Corps 
on harbors throughout the country will 
contribute to relieving unemployment, 
according to a statement made public 
Nov. 1 by the Department of War. 

Benefits to the more than 200 harbors 
to be improved, headed by New York 
harbor, are discussed in the statement, 
the full text of which follows: 

More than 200 harbors in the United 
States are being improved by the Army, 
Engineers under projects which have 
been adopted. Work on these harbors 
will take its due proportion of the afi» 
nual appropriations made by Congress 
for waterways, and will contribute its 
share toward relieving unemployment 
throughout the country. 

New York Improvements 

New York, the most important port, 7g 
an outstanding example of the benefits 
resulting from harbor improvements. Net 
waterborne commerce in 1928 was about 
130,000,000 tons, valued at more than 
$12,000,000,000. Before dredging the 
Ambrose Channel to 40 feet depth and 
2,000 feet width from a minimum of 
16 feet commerce was limited to vessel# 
of comparatively shallow draft. Now the 
largest vessels afloat can ply the waters 
under normal tide conditions even though 
loaded to capacity. 

Other major northeastern ports are 
those at Portland, Me.; Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport 
News. 

The project for Portland Harbor 
originated in the River and Harbor Act 
way back in July 4, 1836. Under the 
present plans channel depths of 30 feet 
are provided where natural depths of 
only 16 feet existed. It is estimated 
that two-thirds of the tonnage now us- 
ing the harbor would have been barred 
without the improvement. 

Plans for Boston 


In Boston completion of a 35-foot 
channel, with authorized depths of 40 
and 45 feet in certain localities, has 
permitted establishment of new trans- 
Atlantic steamship lines. Entrance of 
ships of present day draft was not pos- 
sible before the 35-foot channel. was 
made. 

Philadelphia is another demonstration 
of the benefits of Federal improvements, 
A river obstructed by shoal. sand bars 
with usable depths of only 17 feet and 
channel widths of varying from 175 to 
600 feet has been transformed into one 
of 35 foot depths and widths from 800 
to 1,000 feet. 

This has made the port accessible ta 
deep-draft vessels, and has resulted in 
a marked increase in its use by ocean 
carriers. 

A booster for the Army Engineers not 
long ago told the Rotary Club at Mo« 
bile, Ala., that the engineers had made 
possible Mobile’s new city high school, 
in which every citizen takes just pride. 

The point he wanted to make was that 
originally Mobile harbor was limited by, 
the river bar to ships drawing 5% feet, 
The United States dredged a 10. foot 
channel through the bar in 1826. As 
commerce of the port grew to use the 
available channel, it has been enlarged 
and deepened from time to time until, 
in 1926, a 30-foot depth had been at- 
tained, just a century after the 10-foot 
channel had been dredged. 

Development at Houston 

Houston, Tex., also has profited ims 
mensely by harbor works. The ship 
channel, some 50 miles long from Gal~ 
veston harbor to Houston, giving. 30< 
foot draft where less than 16 feet for- 
merly existed, has resulted in huge in- 
creases in shipments to and from this 
port, and has brought about important 
industrial development along the chan- 
nel. Between 1920 and 1928 the in- 
crease amounted to 11,760,909 tons, or 
nearly 1,000 per cent. 

Heavy gains in tonnage are also re~ 
corded in the same period at such ports 
as New Orleans, where the increase was 
4,419,809 tons; Richmond, 695,428 tons; 
Wilmington, North Carolina (1922-28), 
317,861 tons; Savannah, 160,639 tons; 
Portland, Creg., 4,497,829 tons, and Port 
Arthur, Tex., 688,707 tons. 


\Individual Account Debits 


Show Decline for Week 


Debits to individual accounts as ree 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ende 
ing Oct. 29 and made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Nov. 1, aggregated 
$11,233,000,000 or 15 per cent below the 
total reported for the preceding week 
and 61 per cent below the total reported 
for the corresponding week of last year, 


Agrmente debits for 141 centers for 
| whic 
| whi 


figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
565,000,000, as compared with $12,414,« 


936,000,000 for the week: ending Oct. 30 
of last year. 


Gold Imports for Week 
Are Chiefly From Brazil 


New York, Nov. 1—The gold report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended Oct. 29 shows 
total imports of $15,157,000, comprising 
$15,000,000 afrom Brazil and $157,000 
chiefly from" other Latin American coun« 
tries. Exports consisted of $7,000,000 to 
Canada. The net change in gold ear~ 
marked for foreign account amounted to 
$2,000,000. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Public Utility Holding Corporation 
of America 


One EXCHANGE Prace, Jersky Crry, N. J. 


. 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of The 


Public Utility Halding Corporation 


of America have declared an initial quarterly dividend of Twelve and 
oné-half cents ($0.12%4) per share upon the outstanding no par value 
Class A and Common Stocks, payable November 30, 1930 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on November 10, 1930. 


Navémber 3, 1930 


Groact D. Woops, 
Treasurer. 
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Are Attempting to Do + + + 


Reasons for Origin of Movement and Gen- 
eral Characteristics of Present Organizations 
Outlined by Chairman of Texas Group 


By JUSTICE JAMES W. McCLENDON 


Acting Chairman, Judicial Council, State of Texas 


dicial council’ movement in the 

past seven years is probably the 
most striking phenomenon in recent 
American judicial reform activity. The 
movement evolved out of an ever-widen- 
ing criticism of the functioning of 
American courts and a growing demand 
for the application of modern scientific 
methods to the study and improvement 
of the administration of justice. 

v 

The critics of our system have not 
been confined to the laity, but include 
many of our most eminent jurists, law 
writers, law teachers and practitioners. 
In 1906 Dean Pound read before the 
American Bar Association at Minneap- 
olis a paper entitled “The Causes for 
Popular Dissatisfaction With the Ad- 
ministration of Justice,” in which he 
contrasted the English and American 
systems, quite disparagingly to the 
latter. 

This paper brought forth a heated 
debate upon the floor of the association, 
and evoked criticism both favorable and 
unfavorable, within and without the le- 
gal profession. 

In broad outline the notable features 
of the English system in its civil as- 
pects may be tabulated as follows: 

1. A unified court organization, un- 
der which all the principal courts of 
the realm are merged into one general 
court of judicature, with a directing 
executive head as regards administra- 
tion features. 

2. A rules committee which is a 
mixed body of judges and lawyers (the 
former predominating) charged with 
the duty of formulating and promulgat- 
ing the procedural rules for all the 
courts. 


[a RAPID development of the ju- 
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3. Judicial control of litigation from 
its inception to its termination, under 
which every contested case is referred 
to a master, referee or registrar who, 
through informal conferences with the 
attorneys and by means of various spe- 
cial devices, ascertains and directs the 
formulation of the really contested is- 
sues of fact and law and eliminates, in 
advance of placing the cause on the 
judge’s trial docket the nonessential 
and noncontested issues which consume 
so much time of the trial judges, and 
add so much to the bulk of appeal rec- 
ords in most of our American courts. 

4. A thorough system of judicial sta- 
tistics showing how the courts are in 
fact dispatching litigation; reports of 
which are published at frequent inter- 
vals. 

The systems generally in vogue in 
American States present the following 
markedly contrasting features: 

1. A number of independent judicial 
tribunals, with no controlling or direct- 
ing administrative head. 


Boys Organization 
Helps to Prevent 
Forest Fires » 


Robert Moore 


Extension, Forester, 
State of Louisiana 


(THE JUNIOR PATROL is an integral 
part of the protection system of the 
Louisiana Division of Forestry. Under 
an agreement between the Division of 
Forestry and the Extension Service the 
district rangers of the Division allotted 
areas from 9,000 to 20,000 acres in ex- 
tent to the members of a 4-H club who 
organized themselves into a junior pa- 
trol. The patrol was paid 1 cent per 
acre for the work of fire prevention and 
suppression on its unit and a bonus of 
$25 if less than 1 per gent of the area 
burned. Certain exceptions were made 
to this rule in areas of extreme hazard 
where the compensation was increased. 
Efforts have been made to move the 
patrols from place to place so the pa- 
trol’s influence would be more widely 
disseminated. It has been found that 
the junior patrol has a marked effect 
in increasing the interest of the citizens 
of a community in fire prevention. 

The first year the Fisher Junior Pa- 
trol had 10 members, protected 9,000 
acres, and had five fires which burned 
60 acres. The last two years their unit 
has been increased to 10,000 acres. 
They lost 69 acres from four fires dur- 
ing 1928-1929. 

The season that closed June 30, 1930, 
was the worst on record. All the Fall 
of 1929 was very dry and the lack of 
rainfall this Spring and early Summer 
is too well known for comment to be 
necessary. ‘The boys had 18 fires dur- 
ing the year and lost 255 acres. Though 
the total area burned increased, the size 
of the average fire, 14.16 acres, was in 
line with the average for the two pre- 
ceding years, showing the boys are efti- 
cient on an exceptionally hazardous 
area. The average fire in this protec- 
tion unit of 370,000 acres burned 60.6 
acres and the total fires for the year 
numbered 214. 
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2. Procedural rules prescribed by 
legislative act. 

8. Control over and direction of the 
course of litigation exercised very 
largely by the attorneys in the case. 

4, Very meager and inadequate judi- 
cial statistics. 

The contrast between the two sys- 
tems most fundamental in character 
lies in the fact that in the English re- 
sponsibility for the functioning of the 
judicial machinery is laid upon those 
charged with the duty of operating that 
machinery, and ample means for meet- 
ing this responsibility are provided; 
whereas in .the American system this 
responsibility is divided among the 
Legislature, the attorneys and the 
judges. 

v 

The logie of placing upon the courts 
the responsibility for their own func- 
tioning, and investing them with the 
power and providing them with the 
means to meet this responsibility would 
seem quite patent. The American Ju- 
dicature Society, as one of its initial 
tasks, worked out a number of model 
bills, designed to bring about this re- 
sult through a unified court organiza- 
tion, with administrative direction, and 
the creation of a body patterned in a 
measure after the English rules com- 
mittee, invested with the rule-making 
power, and charged generally with the 
duty of a continuous study of judicial 
admimistrative problems. This body 
was designated the judicial council. 

The unified court system has made 
substantial progress in some of the 
metropolitan courts, but so far has not 
been incorporated into the general ju- 
dicial organization of any State. The 
‘judicial council, on the other hand, in 
one form or another has met with 
marked favor, and seems destined to a 
permanent place in the American judi- 
cial system. 

While bodies somewhat of this nature 
were created in Wisconsin in 1913, and 
in New Jersey in 1915, it was not until 
the final report of the Massachusetts 
Judicature Commission in 1921, recom- 
mending the creation of a judicial coun- 
cil in that State, that the movement 
gained substantial impetus. 
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The following year, upon the recom- 
mendation of Chief Justice Taft, the 
Congress created the conference. of 
senior circuit judges; and thereafter in 
rapid succession judicial councils were 
created in the following States: In 
Oregon and Ohio in 1923; in Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland in 1924; in 
Washington and North Carolina in 
1925; in California and North Dakota 
in 1926; in Kansas, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut in 1927; in Virginia and 
Kentucky in 1928; and in Texas, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Idaho 
in 1929. 

Thus 20 States and the National 
Government have created judicial coun- 
cils or bodies of similar nature and 
purpose. While in many details of or- 
ganization and personnel these bodies 
present a variety of differences, in the 
main they all have a common purpose, 
the continuous study of the judicial 
system and its functioning, the gather- 
ing of pertinent judicial data, and the 
recommendation of changes designed 
to effect improvement in judicial ad- 
ministration. 

Speaking quite generally, it may be 
said that considering the short time 
since their'creation, most of the coun- 
cils have functioned well, and some of 
them, notably those of Massachusetts 
and California, have made admirable 
progress. Each council has realized 
the primary importance of accurate 
data concerning the functioning of the 
courts in its jurisdiction and therefore 
an initial labor of each council has 
been a survey of the judicial business 
of the State. 

Aside from these surveys the labors 
of the several councils have taken a 
wide range, covering virtually the en- 
tire field of judicial administration; 
and while as a rule the recommenda- 
tions of the councils with reference to 
changes in court organization and pro- 
cedural rules have been conservative, 
considerable progress has been made in 
evaluating the problem of judicial ad- 
ministration and in laying broad foun- 
dations for constructive work in the 
future. 

Vv 

Practically all of the councils file 
printed annual reports, which contain 
the judicial statistics gathered, details 
of the councils’ labors and their recom- 
mendations, which latter are usually in 
the form of drafted bills where legisla- 
tion is required. These reports have 
now gained considerable volume, and 
they present a wealth of valuable in- 
formation upon many phases of judicial 
administration. 

To provide tribunals for the settle- 
ment of disputes involving the civil 
rights of individuals is generally con- 
ceded to be an essential and one of the 
most important functions of govern- 
ment. | 

This connotes a governmental duty 

to provide such means, facilities and 
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Machine Voting 


as Factor in Legislative Efficiency 
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Wisconsin Plan for Record- 


ing and Counting Votes by Electricity Found Successful 
By ALICE KELLY 


Legislative Reference Library, State of Wisconsin 


N THE 1915 session of the Wiscon- 
I sin Legislature, 402 roll calls were 

taken on a total of 868 bills intro- 
duced in the Assembly. Approximately 
the same number of bills (856) were 
considered by the 1929 Assembly, but 
the number of roll calls on these bills 
more than tripled, amounting in this 
year to 1,246. 

This increase in roll call voting is to 
be attributed to the purchase of an elec- 
tric machine for recording and count- 
ing votes, installed in the Assembly 
room in 1917 at a cost of $12,000. Be- 
cause the installation of such a ma- 
chine in the smal! Senate chamber 
would consume the entire gallery, no 
such provision has been made for the 
Upper House. 

In the gallery, visible from the floor, 
is a large board displaying the name 
of each member. Before each name a 
white light (yes) or red one (no) 
flashes on at the touch of a button on 
the member’s desk. A third button is 
used to indicate “present.” 

A vote may be changed and automati- 
cally substracted from the total by 
pressing the alternate button, while al- 
ways the progress of the vote is clearly 
visible to every legislator. When the 
Speaker announces that the vote is 
closed, he locks the machine and a 
photostatic copy is made of the reverse 
side of the display board, showing each 
name following a “Y” or an “N,” and 
also showing the total affirmative and 
negative vote recorded by the adding 
meters. 

The time consumed by this complete 
operation is from 20 to 45 seconds. The 
time spent on the vocal roll call before 
1917 was never less than 7 minutes, so 
that the 1,246 roll calls of 1929, taken 
in the old manner would have consumed 
145 hours, or 48 days of three-hour ses- 
sions. Allowing even 60 seconds for 
the average flash vote, instead of 145 
hours, the new method requires a total 
of 20 hours—equivalent to seven days 
of three-hour sessions. 

The benefits which result from rapid 
decision of any question, and from such 
a simplification of the mechanics of 
voting are too obvious to be dwelt on. 
The wearisome prolongation of a legis- 
lative session by delays in procedure 
causes an inevitable dulling of atten- 
tion to the business in hand, not to 
mention the actual inconvenience and 


hardship which result from the con- 
tinuation of a session beyond its nor- 
mal period. 

In 12 years of use, the voting ma- 
chine has never been out of order, al- 
though on occasion a member may find 
the wiring of his desk at fault and be 
obliged to vote for a day by word of 
mouth. The running expense, outside 
of electric current, consists of the sal- 
lary of one electrician, who is employed 
during the session to operate the ma- 
chine and to keep it in repair. 

It has been claimed that on one occa- 
sion, but on one only, the machine re- 
corded a vote inaccurately, but this 
claim has been strongly disputed; 
whereas in previous years claims of in- 
correct counts were frequent, through 
the manifold possibilities of error in 
the voice and ear method. About $1,000 
is saved to the State by each day that 
the legislative session is shortened. 

The voting machine, then, is advan- 
tageous in point of accuracy, economy, 
and expeditiousness. Related to this 
last, and perhaps a greater benefit than 
any other, is the effect of machine vot- 
ing on debate. Where a vote is taken in 
a half minute, it behooves a member 
who wishes to avoid the record of ab- 
sences during roll calls to spend his 
time on the floor. His more or less en- 
forced presence during debate brings 
him a closer acquaintance with what 
goes on in the House, and this leads 
him to a more and more active partici- 
pation in the consideration and discus- 
sion of measures. 

On certain of the more involved and 
controversial measures, every point of 
which is likely to be disputed, the flash 
roll call has the effect of permitting 
any number of votes without unduly 
delaying the natural progress of the 
measures, as the old-fashioned and un- 
wieldy process of registering opinion 
did. In the 1929 session, there were 13 
roll calls on the bill for a children’s 
code, 15 on the most debated motor 
vehicle fuel bill, and 32 on the univer- 
sity appropriation bill. 

Virginia, Texas, Iowa and Louisiana 
have also introduced machine voting, 
In Wisconsin the Legislature has at no 
time been less than unanimously in fa- 
vor of the new system, which it regards 
as perhaps the greatest stride forward 
in modern legislative procedure. 





agencies as may be essential to insure 
that such tribunals function with as 
great facility and dispatch and with as 
little expense both to the State and to 
the litigant as is consistent with a 
proper and efficient discharge of the 
important duties they are created to 
perform; which implies that they 
should keep reasonable pace with, and 
not unnecessarily lag behind, the gen- 
eral industrial and social progress of 
the State. 

Yet even with this duty fully met 
the law as an instrument of social con- 
trol will probably never approximate 
perfection. To make it so would re- 
quire in the first instance a knowledge 
not only of every fact affecting the so- 
cial order, but also the proper relation 
of each fact to every other fact. If we 
should delay all action until the nec- 
essary research thus, involved were 
made, we would never begin. In the 


meantime, with what knowledge we 
may be able to obtain, we must pro- 
ceed under the slow and tedious process 
of trial and error. 

The judicial council is, properly 
speaking, a method of approach. As 
such it is predicated upon principles 
deduced from past experience, and 
therefore in theory 1t least, is basically 
sound. 

Like all other human institutions, its 
usefulness will depend largely upon 
personnel and leadership. By those 
who have given the subject the best 
thought it is believed to constitute an 
initial step in the right direction and 
to offer hope that this process of trial 
and error as applied to the administra- 
tive and procedural aspects of the law 
will be accelerated and that beneficial 
results of substance will ere long begin 
to appear. 
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Centralizing Probation Work 
in Rhode Island + + «+ + 


Advantages of System Under Which State 
Authority Appoints, Pays and Controls All 
Officers Are Set Forth by Head of Agency 


' 


By DONALD C. NORTH 
Chief Probation Officer, State of Rhode Island 


ROBATION is considered by some 

to be an easy way of escaping a 

penalty. It is not that. It is a 
penalty. The supervision and the re- 
porting of conduct has made some men, 
who lacked the ambition and determ- 
ination to make good, wish that they 
0 received some other kind of pen- 
alty. 

It is also thought of as a judicial 
present or “hand out.” What really 
happens when a young person (and 
they are nearly all under 30) is placed 
on probation is that the judge after 
deciding the question of guilt has to 
decide what to do so that the interests 
of society and the individual are con- 
sidered and protected. He is in pos- 
session of the good and bad parts of 
a career, and he knows that if sen- 
tenced to prison the individual will re- 
turn again to help or hurt society. He 
has seen probation succeed many more 
times than it has failed and he then 
says, “I place you on probation.” 
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When those words are spoken, the 
door of the court opens not to months 
of life within four walls and behind 
bars, but to the open air and life at 
home with an opportunity to work and 
make good “under the direction of a 
person keenly interested in his making 
good,” and ready to send him to prison 
if he is abusing the trust of the court. 
That is probation. 

There are many points in which the 
work of the Rhode Island Probation, 
Department resembles that carried on’ 
by the outpatient department of a large 
hospital. Our staff has a director, a 
supervisor, and 24 workers, among 
whom are to be found a doctor and a 
psychiatric social worker, all interested 
in curing physical, mental, and moral 
diseases. 

Fifty per cent of the workers have 
had a college education and social work 
experience and the others have had a 
wide contact with people and their eco- 
nomic and social problems before join- 
ing our staff. 

That other States that do not have 
control in appointing their staffs are 
not so fortunate in the matter of per- 
sonnel can be seen from various re- 
ports which speak of probation officers 
who without assistance are themselves 
handling 316 to 532 cases each year. 

In one county of a large State, one 
probation officer was collecting support 
orders from 634 deserting husbands 
and 454 other individuals were placed 
on probation for good behavior or to 
pay fines without supervision. When 
one knows that 50 to 75 cases is the 
number that can be properly taken care 
of at any one time by one officer, he 
can realize how busy and how super- 
ficial must be the work of any officer 
placed in such a position. ' 
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Other reports speak of the lack of 
training and qualifications possessed 
by many who now serve as probation 
officers. These reports show that in 
some counties there were serving as 
probation officers men actively engaged 
in such occupatiors as sheriff, chiro- 
practor, and warden of a jail. 

In one year, 1929, Rhode Island had 
3,770 patients. In 1926, we were treat- 
ing 2,164 persons; in 1927, 2,957; in 
1928, 3,469; and for the seven months 
ending June 30, 1930, 2,915, which is 
at the rate of over 5,500 cases a year. 

It is fortunate for the State that any 
such number of persons have not re- 
quired admittance to the main hospital. 


_Such a condition would call for the im- 


mediate construction of three and pos- 
sibly four more institutions at a cost of 
over $500,000 each and the per capita 
cost of taking care of them for one 
year would vary between $750,000 to 
over $1,000,000. 

These figures do not take into ac- 
count the amount of money not earned 
by these persons while in an institution, 
the amount which would have to be spent 
to help those who had relatives depend- 
ent on them, and the possibility that 
some would not be improved by their 
stay “within walls” and would return 
to the community to commit other anti- 
social acts and become sources of crim- 
inal infection to others. 

As has been pointed out, the fact 
that the probation system of Rhode 
Island is executed as a State function 
entirely administered by the State by 
direct State authority which appoints, 
pays and controls all probation officers 
has many advantages not enjoyed by 
States not so organized. 


¥v 
This central control insures uniform 
methods and efficient administration as 
to performance of duties, reports, and 
record keeping. A single administra- 
tive organization such as this gives su- 
pervision, coordination, and standards. 
Probation officers can be selected 
from the entire State instead of from 
particular jurisdictions as is the rule 
with judicially appointed probation offi- 
cers. New officers become members of 
an established department and are 
trained in the theory and practice of 
probation work as regards investiga- 
tions, supervision, court attendance 

and record writing. 


This training procedure assures each 
court of the assignment of probation 
officers who understand their powers, 
duties, and responsibilities... Probation 
officers can be transferred from one 
court to another, thereby giving a 
greater experience and value to the de- 
partment. The state-wide nature of 
the probation service produces a close 
cooperation with social agencies cover- 
ing the entire State. 


v 
Rhode Island has -12 district ceurteg 
which hear adult misdemeanor cases. 
These same 12 district courts also sit 
as separate juvenile courts hearing all 
cases pertaining to delinquent, way- 
ward, and neglected children. The Su- 
perior Court.of Rhode Island holds 
criminal sessions in four counties of 
this State. All these courts have power 
to place persons on probation. Every 
juvenile and criminal court in Rhode 
Island is served by at least one male 
and one female probation officer. 
Uniform record torms are used by 
these officers. Duplicate copies of all 
investigations and supervision histories 
executed by each officer are forwarded 
to the central office. This office main-~ 
tains a central bureau of probation 
records of the entire State. The work 
of each officer is subject to supervision 
by the case supervisor and the State 
probation officer. : 


Vv 

The costs of operating the Rhode 
Island Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, will be $70,325, 
which includes an amount of $18,000 
for the care of girls which is paid to 
qualified institutions where they care 
for girls who are in need of training. 

On the other side of the ledger ap- 
pears an item in 1929 of $34,757 which 
had been collected by the workers and | 
includes an amount of $24,876 wrung 
by “laborsome petition” and other 
means from husbands for the support 
of their families. 
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Unit Banker’s 
as Asset to 
Community » 


H. W. Keoeneke 


Bank Commissioner, 
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tt HAS BEEN brought to the attention 

,of every observing individual that 
the various communities are built 
around the bank. In fact, the banker 
is expected to be in a position to give 
counsel and advice to the people of 
every walk of life. The development 
of this country is largely due to our 
present system of unit banking. Indi- 
viduality has been taken out of many 
of the other lines of business, while 
the business of banking has remained 
largely an individual enterprise. 

We have heard branch, group and 
chain banking discussed from every 
angle and while I have always been an 
ardent supporter of the unit system of 
banking, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the other systems also have 
their merits. 

It is a well-established fact that the 
present system of unit banking has had 
a very great part in building up the 
various communities and the Nation as 
a whole. The fact cannot be over- 
looked that the individual unit banker 
would be more interested ‘in his com- 
munity than a branch bank manager 
possibly could be. 

From observation I have been unable 
to find any large banking institution 
desiring to establish branches or who 
is fostering the branch banking ideay 
who does not have a selfish interest in 
the movement; who desires by estab- 
lishing branches in various communi- 
ties to use those branches as feeders 
for the parent bank. 

It is only reasonable to believe that 
an official, located hundreds of miles 
away from the community where the 
branch might be operated, could not 
and would not be interested in com- 
munity development as the local banker 
who is part of the community. 

If branch banking could offer the 
same community interest which has 
been manifested by the unit banker, it 
might be worthy of favorable consider- 
ation, but what would become of the . 
balance of the unit banks? The branch 
banker would not be interested in their 
problem and the organization across 
the street, backed by millions of dollars 
of capital, would undoubtedly practice 
ruthless competition. 

To maintain our present unit system 
of banking it behooves every banker to 
clean house; to wholeheartedly cooper- 
ate with his competitor, with the bank- 
ing department and the bankers asso- 
ciation; to eliminate from his bank as 
fast as possible all prospective losses; 
to analyze his business and to elimi- 
nate therefrom unprofitable accounts 
and hazardous risks and to thoroughly 
familiarize himself with general condi- 
tions and be ever on the alert. 





